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No. I.—T#e Barpwa’n Ra’s. 


N the series of which the present paper is the first number, we 
propose to narrate, with the utmost care and in some detail, 
the territorial and genealogical history of the noblemen and 
gentlemen of a vast province—the titled and untitled zamin- 
dérs of Bengal. Whilst we propose to give (as far as we are 
able) those particulars of the family and history of the present 
incumbents of the titles or estates, which are usually given in 
“ Peerages,” “ County Histories,” &c, in England, we also wish 
to do more than this: In the first place, in narrating the genea- 
logical history of each family, we shall endeavour to make it illus- 
trate the general political and social history of the country. That 
this is quite possible, in the dearth of authentic published records 
and other materials for local history, has been abundantly proved 
by the bighly interesting and most valuable labours of Dr. W. W. 
Hunter in Birbhim, In the second place, in narrating the terri- 
torial history and in describing the territorial possessions of each 
family, we hope to present our readers with a topographical and 
statistical account of the estatesin question. The scientific value 
and interest of such information where it is authentic—and to 
this end our utmost efforts will tend—must be allowed by all; 
and at present, even where it is at all attainable, it is only to be 
found by ransacking dingy record-rooms, and by laborious enquiries 
which in many cases must occupy a long time. 
Mr. J. Z. Holwell in his account of Bengal, as it was dur- 
ing the later Muhammadan times, thus describes Bardwan or 
Burdumanna as he calls it—‘ North-west of Fort William and 
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about three days and a half distant lie the lands of Rajah 
Tilluck Chunder extending twelve days’ travel; the stipu- 
lated rents of these lands, thirty-two lacs per annwm, but its 
real produce and value from eighty lacs to one khrore. This igs 
the principal of the three districts ceded in perpetuity to the 
Company by the treaty with Cassim Ali Khan in the year 1760.” 
Mr. Holwell adds “ Burdumaun is high and better peopled and 
better cultivated than any part of the three provinces, blessings 
that caused it every year more particularly to become a prey to 
the Mahrattahs, as before recited.” 

Sir Bernard Burke, in his Peerage and Baronetage for 1871, 
ives a brief account of the Bardwaén Raj under the heading 
British subjects enjoying titles of Foreign Nobility. This classi- 
fication is obviously wrong; the titled zamindars of Bengal are 
no more foreign noblemen than the Scotch or Irish peers or the 
Ulster baronets. It was, however, difficult for Sir Bernard Burke 
to decide under what other category to place them. The follow- 
ing is the account to which we refer :— 


BARDWAN.* 


Mahtéb Chand Mahdraj Adhiréj Bahédur of Bardw&n, Bengal, 
originally of Kotli in Lahor ; 6. November 17, 1820 ; s. to the title and 
r4j after the death of his father the Mah&r4j Adhiréj Tej Chénd Baha- 
dur, 16th August 1832; m. first, 18 February 1829, Nayan Kumari 
dau. of Piaré Lal, originally of Sirhind in Pattiéla. She was 6. 10th 
March 1822 ; d. 24th June 1840; and had issue :— 

Dhandei Maharaj Kumari of Bardwan; 6. 17th June 1840; m. 20th 
March 1847, Lala Gopinéth Mehr& (son of L&lé Gangérém Mehré of 
Patna), 6. 6th December 1829 ; d. 10th July 1853. 

He m. secondly, 24th June 1844, Nérdin Dei, now Nardin Kumari 
Maharani Adhirani of Bardwan, dau. of L4l4 Kedarnath, of Bharaich, 
in Oudh, 6. 5th June 18338, and has issue :— 

Aftéb Chand Mahtab Bahadur Mahéraéj Kumér of Bardwan, son 
and heir-at-law by adoption, 6. 8th August 1860. 

Arms.—Az., an ancient (Hindistani) shield, ppr., between in chief 
a crescent, and in base two swords in saltire, points downward also ppr. 

Crest.—An iron-grey horse’s head couped, around the neck a riband 
azure, and pendant therefrom ap escutcheon of the last charged with a 
lotus -flower ppr. 

Motto.—Deo credito, justitiam colito. 

Residences.—Mahtab Manzil (Rajbari), Darulbahar (Dilkhusha), 
Mahtab Masir (Krishnasigar), Bardwan; Rajbéri, Chinsurah ; R§j- 
bari, Kalnd; Rose Bank and Woodlands, Darjiling ; and the Retreat, 
K urseong. 
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* We have ventured to alter Sir graphy of Indian proper names. 
Bernard’s very unintelligible ortho- 
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The pedigree of the Bardwan family thus runs,— 





Abu Rai, Mah4réjé Trailokya Chandra 

Babu Rai, Rai, 

Ghanasyém Réi, Mabaréjé Biréj Raja, 

Krishnaré am Rii, Maharaja Tej Chandra Baha- 

Rijé Jagat Ram Rai, dur, 

Rijs Kirtti Chandra Rai, Mahéraj4 Pratap Chandra 

Rajé Mitra Sen Rai, Bahadar, 

Mahéraj4 Chitra Sen Rai, Maharaj Mahtéb Chandra 
Bahadur. 


Abu Rai, by caste a Kapur Kshatriya, was the founder of the Bard- 
win family, He migrated to Bengal from the Panjab, and settled 
in Bardwén. In the year 1068 of the Muhammadan era, he was ap- 
pointed Chaudhri and Kotwal of Pek-abe Bagan, &c., in the town 
of Bardw4n, under the Fauzdar of Chakla Bardwan. His son Babu 
Rai, who owned Parganaé Bardwaén and three other mahals, 
was succeeded by his son Ghanasy4m Réi. On the death of Gha- 
nasyam R4i, his son Krishnarém R4i having succeeded to the 
zamindaris, acquired new estates, and was honoured with a farman 
from the Emperor Alamgir. It was in his time, and in: the year 
1107 of the Hijrah and A.D. 1696 that one of his feudatories, 
Subhé Singh, the talukdér of Jetwé and Bardé, in the district of 
Bardwan, being dissatisfied with his administration, raised the stand- 
ard of_rebellion for the avowed purpose of overturning the Ré)j. 
Rahim Khan, an Afghan chief, co-operated with him in the expedi- 
tion. Ina stand-up fight, they slew-the Maharaj4 and captured all 
the members of his family except his son Jagat Rai; who escaped 
and proceeded to Dh&ka and urged the Governor to espouse his 
cause and assist him in expelling the rebels. The Governor de- 
puted Nar Ali, the Fauzdar of Jessor, and a Tinhazéré or military 
commandant of 3,000 horse. The Fauzd4r, however, believing with 
Falstaff that discretion was the better part of valour, marched from 
Jessor, but instead of fulfilling his mission shut himself up in the 
fort of Hugli and invoked the aid of the Governor. of the neigh- 
bouring Dutch settlement of-Chinsurah. The insurgents, embold- 
ened by the pusillanimous proceedings of the Fauzdar, laid siege 
to Hugli, and acquired possession of that city without resistance. 
They were, however, in their turn, attacked by the Governor of Chin- 
surah, and compelled to abandon Hugli. Amongst the mem- 
bers of the family of the Mah4&raja captured by the rebel, was his 
beautiful virgin daughter, whom Subhé Singh endeavoured to sacri- 
fice to his passion. - He at first flattered Be cajoled her ; but his 
proposals being indignantly refused, he entered her room or rather 
prison, and proceeded to offer her violence. ‘The R4j-Kumari, 
prepared for the outrage, drew from the folds of her sari a sharp- 
Pointed instrument ‘oad stabbed him with it in the abdomen, 
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The wretch Subhé Singh died a victim to his lawless lust. Animat- 
ed by an heroic sense of honour, the R4j-Kuméri felt she had 

een polluted by his touch, and plunged, Lucretia-like, the dagger 
into her own breast. 

It may be here mentioned that in the rebellion of Subhaé Singh 
originated the formation of the towns of Calcutta, Chandernagar, and 
Chinsurah. The English at Sutanati, the French at Chandernagar, 
and the Dutch at Chinsurah being intimidated by the outrages of the 
rebels, applied to the Nawab Nazim of Murshid4bad to be allowed 
to put their factories into a state of defence. The Nawab granted 
their application and they accordingly fortified their settlements, 

Jagat Ram Réi succeeded his father Krishnarém Rai. He 
also made additions to the family estates, and was honoured with a 
farm&o by the Emperor Alamgir. He was slain by a traitor at about 
the termination of the year 1108. He left two sons—Kirtti Chandra 
R4i and Mitra Sen Rai. The elder brother, Kirtti Chandra, inherited 
the ancestral zamindaris ; and acquired parganas Chatuyan, Bhur- 
shut, Bardé, and Manoharshéhi, and was honoured by a farm4n 
by the above-mentioned Emperor. Kirtti Chandra was a bold and 
adventurous spirit. He fought with the rajés of Chandrakoné and 
Barada near Ghatal, and dispossessed them of their petty kingdoms. 
He also seized and took possession of the estates of the Raja of Bal- 
ghar4, situated near the celebrated shrine of Tarakesvar. These 
estates were consolidated into the Bardwén raj. Kirtti Chandra 
then proceeded to Murshid4béd, and got his name _ registered 
as proprietor of the new properties, But the boldest achievement 
of Kirtti Chandra was his attacking and defeating Badyajama, 
the powerful Raja of Bishnupur and the chief of the aboriginal - 
Bagdis of Bengal. He was, however, afterwards reconciled to 
eens: and co-operated with him in assisting the Nawab to 
repel the Marhattaés who had encamped in Katwa after plunder- 
ing the Western districts. Kirtti Chandra died in the year 1146 
and was succeeded by his son Chitra Sen Rai, who added the 
parganas Mandalgh&t, Arsa, and Chandrakoné to the paternal 
estates, and in 1138 was invested with the title of r4j& by the 
Emperor Muhammad Shéhjahén.* He died in the year 1151 A.H. 
without issue, and was succeeded in the raj by his cousin (paternal 
uncle’s son) Trailokya Chandra R&i. 

In 1167 Trailokya Chandra R&i was honoured by the Emperor 
Ahmad Sh&h with a farm4n recognising and confirming his rights 
to the raj. In 1172 he was invested with the titles of Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Bahadur and Panjhazért, or commander of five thou- 
sand cavalry, by the Emperor Shah Alam, 





* The puppet-emperor set up by Alamgir II. in 1759 A.D, 
@héci-id-di, after the assassination of : bia | 
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The Maharaja, like his immediate predecessors, exercised almost 
absolute sway within the limits of his territories, as the following 
fact will shew. In 1755 a.D., an Englishman, having to receive 
money from one Gomashta Ramjiban Kabiraj, complained to the 
authorities of the English Settlement at Hugli, and invoked their 
interference for the recovery of his dues, Thereupon the authorities 
put peons upon the Rajbari, believing the Gomashta to be concealed 
there. The Mahéraja feeling this indignity, revenged himself 
by putting chowkees upon all the Company’s factories within his 
district ; and thus stopped their business. Upon the representation 
of the English authorities, the Nawab directed the Maharaja to 
withdraw the chowkees and allow the English to resume their 
business. 

We find from the proceedings of the Council, dated 24th 
December 1760, that for the purpose of conciliating the Maharaja 
the Hon’ble Company made him the following presents :— 


Rs. 
§. Elephant coe ce ove 2,000 
2. A suit of clothes... ove ve 600 
3. Sirpaich oo op abe 400 


Total Rs. 3,000 


During the time of the Maharajé, Bardwan was plundered by 
the Marhattas as the following letter from him to the English 
authorities will show:— t 

“ How can I relate to you the present deplorable situation of 
this place? Three months the Marhattds remained here, burning, 
plundering and laying waste the whole country ; but now, thank 
God, they are all gone, but the inhabitants are not yet returned. 
The inhabitants have lost almost all they were worth.” 

The raj took some time to recover from the effects of this 
devastation. The calamity was thus pleaded by the Mahgraja 
for non-payment of money due from him to the Company. 

“You are well acquainted with the bad situation of this place 
at present, but hope I shall be able to pay you the money in the 
time that I agreed, It has been my bad fortune to have my 
country burned, plundered and destroyed by the Mabrattas, 
which is the reason that there is now a balance due to the Com- 
pany ; and to reinstate my country again must be attended with 
great difficulties which give me much uneasiness.” 

The elasticity of the resources of the raj enabled the Maharaja 
to regain his position. 

In his time there was a Rajbarf{ at Beallah, about seven miles 
south of Calcutta.—The-fort of Bajbaj on the Hugli was alse 


his property, 
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He died in 1177, and was succeeded by his son Tej Chandra - 
who, in 1184 BE, was invested with the hereditary title of 
Mah4raji Dhiréj Bahadur by the Emperor Shah Alam. In .179] 
A.D., he was confirmed in the raj and title by the English Govern. 
ment. 

The career of Tej Chandra, as well as that of his successor the 
present Mahd4r4jé, is interlaced with the condition of the Bardwién 
raj during the English administration, and will be told in the 


course of this narrative. 


After the late East India Company took possession of the 
Diwan{i, no immediate steps were taken for regulating the col- 
lection of the revenues of this or any other part of the country, 
“ Every zamfnd&ri,” as Warren Hastings observes in his admir- 
able letter to the Court of Directors, “and every taluk” was left 
to its own peculiar “customs.” We also learn from the high 
authority above quoted’ tkat Bardwan, which had been in the 
possession of the Company before the acquisition of the Diwani, 
continued subject to the authority of the Chief (i.e., the repre- 
sentative) of the Bardw4n family who was “ immediately account- 
able to the Presidency.” In 1772 the Committee of Revenue 
at the Presidency, who were the members of the Council of 
Warren Hastings, prepared. the settlement of Hugli; but they 
did not interfere with Bardwaén, where the lands were already 
let in farm, on leases of five years, which did not expire till the 
end of the Bengali year 11&2._ 

Mahéréni Bishnu Kumari, the widow of Maharaj4 Trailokya 
Chandra Bahaddér, was in charge of the administration of the 
Bardwan raj, and also the entire district, from 1776 to 1779 A.D. 

In 1782 Maharaja Tej Chandra was entrusted with the manage- 

«ment of the district, and remained in charge of it until the English 
Government appointed its own officers, 

The municipal system of the Hinds has been so often described 
that we need not enter into it at large; suffice it to remind our 
readers that it was essentially democratic in its constitution. It 
formed a society complete and perfect in itself. The organism of the 
system was enclosed, so to speak, within its structure and frame- 
work. It had a quasi-independent character. It was an impert- 
um in imperio. Each grém or village contained within itself 
the elements of a republic, consisting of a corporation of rayats 
owning all the land, and headed by an elected chief called the 
Gréma-Adbikari. That officer was assisted by a registrar called 
Gréma-Lekhak.. The municipality also consisted of professional 
persons representing all the agricultural and other crafts, namely, 
the purohit or priest, the poet, the gurumahdsay or schoolmaster, 
the kumér or potter, the kamér or blacksmith, the sutradhar or 
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carpenter, the muchi or cobbler, the népit or barber and sur- 
geon, the dhobi or washerman, the ahari or water-carrier, 
&c. These village officers were supported by chaékran lands and 
jagirs, or assignments of land held rent-free, besides fees paid 
by the rayats. The fees were not defined, but differed in different 
districts. The Grima-Adhikérf was nominated by the rayats 
and appointed by the king. He was both an executive and a 
judicial officer. He was the head of the police ; and, as such, 
was vested with full powers to call upon the people to assist him 
in ferreting out thieves in cases of robberies, &c. He also 
decided criminal and civil cases either in person or with the assis- 
tance of a panchayat. It will be perceived that every gram was 
a small government. A number of villages adjoining each other 
comprised a district or pargana, presided over by an officer 
styled Des-Adhikarf, assisted by a registrar or clerk called Des- 
Lekhak, The Des-Adhikéri had to supervise thé concerns of 
all the villages of the parganfi—as the Grama-Adhikdri managed 
those of his village. The Muhammadans found this system in 
its full vigour. They accepted it, and founded their revenue 
administration on it, That administration would: have been in- 
extricably confused, and would have most probably broken down if 
they had disturbed it. They availed themselves of the great in- 
fluence of the Gréma-Adhikari and other village officers to collect 
the revenue, and to reconcile the rayat to his jot. They converted 
the Des-Adhikdris into zamindars, and made them responsible not 
only for the revenue, but also for the peace of the district in their 
charge. This was not.a change in the position and functions, but 
simply in the title of the Des-Adhikari. Thus it will be seen that 
the zamindar was not simply a middle-man or tax-gatherer. 

. It is, however, a common but egregious mistake to suppose that 
the zamindars were mere middlemen, whose function was to collect 
rents from the rayat. During the Hind& régime the Des-Adbikaris 
were vested with large police and judicial powers. They represented 
the people. They were moreover essentially the Lords-Lieutenant of 
their districts. ‘Though they were nominated by the people, and 
their appointment was confirmed by the king, yet their office was 
generally hereditary. The Muhammadans, on taking possession of 
the country, confirmed their rights and privileges, and recognised 
the inheritable quality of the tenure of their office; as is shown 
by their never conferring, except under extraordinary circumstances, 
sanads on outsiders, to the prejudice of the heirs. Though 
representatives of Government, yet they were the chiefs of the 
people. The Muhammadans found and confirmed them as such 
by sanads. Thoge sanads did not create, they only recognised 
existing rights. They-:were.conferred only on the principal 
zamindérs, such as those of Nator, Naddea, Dinajpur, Bardwan 
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&c.; who were virtually Viceroys within the limits of their 
réspective jurisdictions. The great majority of the zam{ndars 
however, succeeded according to the law and usages of the 
country, their names being only enrolled in the Nama-jéri book. 
The Muhammadans further conferred on them responsible and 
lucrative offices by sanads. They made them Zilddérs or 
Viceroys, Fauzdérs or Superintendents of Police, Kazis or J udges, 
Amalgirs or Revenue Collectors, Kotwals or Police Inspectors, 
Hence zamindérs were not mere contractors or collectors of 
revenue, but hereditary lords of their districts. Of this position 
the history of the Bardwan réj affords ample proof. The 
British Government recognised them as such after a’ series of 
investigations into the respective rights of the rayats, zamindérs, 
and rulers. In 1777, when the Court of Directors assumed the 
direct management of affairs, the then Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings, and his colleagues formed themselves into a committee 
for forming fiscal regulations ; and a Board of Revenue was consti- 
tuted for supervising the fiscal affairs of this country. The 
Governor-General appointed local European. officers dénominat- 
ed “Collectors ;” and vested them with authority to contract for 
the public revenue for five years as a temporary arrangement. He 
also appointed a committee consisting of two Europeans and 
several intelligent and experienced native revenue officers, for 
the purpose of collecting information on the rights and condition 
of the rayats and zamindars asa preliminary step to a fixed 
valuation—a permanent revenue settlemént, having for its object 
the “ fixing of the deeds by which the rayats hold their lands and 
ay their rents, and limiting certain bounds and defences against 
the authority of the zamfnd4ér.” But the hereditary chiefship 
of the zamfndars was fully recognised by Warren Hastings, who 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted with the working of 
the institutions of the country. His object, as expressed by 
himself, was to fix the demands on the cultivators, and to secure 
to them the perpetual and undisturbed possession of their lands, 
and to guard them against arbitrary exactions. The periodical 
revenue settlements were at first effected with zamindars for 
1777-78-79 and 1780: The revenues were afterwards farmed 
out to them in consideration of a specific amount,;-the non-pay- 
ment of which was visited with confiscation of their property. 
This arrangement resulted in the sale of several zamfndéris. 
The evil attracted the notice of Parliament, and called forth the 
Act 24 Geo. III, cap. 25, “ charging the Company no inquire into 
and remedy it.” Meantime Warren Hastings bad left the country 
and was succeeded by Sit John Macpherson. This was in 1784-5. 
Iu 1785 Mr. James Grant wrote an historical sketch of the 
revenues of Bengal ; in which he noticed a work which had been 
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recently published by Mr. Francis, entitled “Original Minutes 
of the Governor-General and Council, 1776, with a plan for the 
settlement of the revenue of Bengal ”; and urged the necessity of 
instituting a full inquiry into the rights of zamindaérs — an in- 
quiry which had been deprecated by Mr. Francis, apparently 
for no other reason than that it had been proposed by Warren 
Hastings. He says:—“To define the rights and privileges of 
zamindars of India, forming the only intermediate class of territo- 
rial subjects existing between the prince’ and peasantry, would be 
in truth to distinguish also those of the two latter descriptions of 
persons by marking the common boundaries of all in the chain 
of mutual dependence.” He also combated the idea that the 
zamindérs are the proprietors of the land, and maintained that the 
sovereign was the virtual proprietor. In 1788 Mr. Shore, after- 
wards Lord Teignmouth, put forth his celebrated minute on the 
rights of the zamindars and talukdars, It gives an historical sketch 
of the administration of the Muhammadan revenue system from 
the time of the illustrious Akbar to the conquest of this country 
by the British. He successfully controverted the opinion that 
the sovereign was the proprietor of the soil, and «conclusively 
proved the hereditary character of the zaminddrs. At length 
the Marquis of Cornwallis effected the permanent settlement, which 
has been lauded by some as a constitution, as the Magna Charta 
of the country, and condemned by others as an abnegation of 
the rights of the rayats. The author of it recorded his opi- 
nion as follows :—“ In raising a revenue to answer public exigencies, 
we ought to be careful to interfere as little as possible with those 
sources from which the wealth of the subject is derived. The 
attention of Government ought, therefore, to be directed to render 
assessment upon the land as little burdensome as possible, This 
is to be accomplished only by fixing it. The proprietor will 
thus have some inducement to improve his lands; and as his 
‘es will increase in proportion to his exertions, he will gradually 
ecome better able to discharge the public revenue.” 

The vast estates of Bardw4n were brought within the bene- 
ficent operation of Regulation I. of 1793. The Mabéraja Tej 
Chandra entered into an agreement dated 21st Sr&ban 1195 with 
Government, promising to pay regularly the revenue, amount- 
ing to Rs. 40,15,109-2 “ according to the statement of col- 
lectors which has been adjusted at the Presidency,”—and also 
Rs. 1,983,721 for pulbandé or repairs of embankments. But the 
benefits of the Pertapiient Settlement were not fully reaped 
by the r4j, owing to careless management. It fell into arrears, 
and was disorganised ; so much so that the mother of the then 
Mahéréja, Rani Bishitu—Kuimari, compelled him to execute a 
kabaélé or deed of sale, assigning over the estate to her. Another 
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cause of the disorganisation of the estate was its being parcelled out 
to a large number of ij4radars, the :jarés extending from five to 
ten years. Most of these ijérad4rs withheld payment, and were 
put in jail; but they were liberated after a certain time under 
promise of paying their rents by instalments. The inevitable 
result of this subinfeudation was the accumulation of arrears of 
the Government demand. The then Mahardj4 was summoned to 
the Board, and was threatened with the forfeiture of his zamindd. 
ris, but to no purpose. At last Munshi, afterwards Raji, Nava 
Krishna Dev was appointed crook sajoal, but he could do nothing, 
The Collector of Bardw&n suggested the sale of the Bardwan za- 
mindari by lot bandés as the only way of recovering the arrears 
of revenue. The Board ordered lot bandts to be prepared, and 
the Collector submitted them. In 1204, corresponding to 1797, 
the Board commenced selling portions of the estate. Each lot con- 
sisted of several villages ascertained from the Bilé Band¢ papers 
of the ijaradars filed in the Collectorate. 

The principal purchasers of the lots sold by the Board were 
Dwiarka& Nath Singh of Singhhar, Chhaku Singh of Bh4st&ré, the 
Mukharjis of Janai, the Banarjis of Teliniparéand others. Some 
of them had been ij4radars, and were fully acquainted with the 
resources of the lots, while others had been in the service of the 
Maharajé ; and from their association with the sadr and mufassal 
amld, knew the ins and outs of the properties. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the landed aristocracy of 
Bardwin and Hugli. While the sales were going on from 
quarter to quarter, the Bardwdn family got alarmed at the dis- 
memberment of the estate ; the Maharaja Te] Chandra bought in 
several lots in the names of his amla and dependents. 

In 1205, while these compulsory sales were being effected, Rani 
Bishnu Kumari died. She was an energetic woman and was 
endowed with a large capacity for business. She might have ulti- 
mately succeeded in saving the estate if her life had been pro- 
longed. Mah&raj& Tej Chandra resumed the management of the 
raj. One of his first acts was to endeavour to arrest the ruin of 
the raj by giving away the lands in perpetual leases. These leases 
created in point of fact pattants before the patiant regulation 
was enacted. The system gradually extended, and its extension 
was facilitated by Regulation V, of 1812, removing the restrictions 
on the maximum period of ijardés for ten years; and affirming the 
right of zamindars to let out lands for any term of years. In 1825 
there was scarcely any land under khés management. Nearly 
the entire estate, except Bankurd or West Bardw4n, was let out in 

attant. Bénkuré being jungle mahal was not considered suscep- 
tible of cultivation. The Mahdér4j& tempted his amlé and others 
to take in pattanés fora song. Tlie pattantdérs let out their téluks 
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to darpattanidars ; the darpattanidars, in like manner, let them 
out to sepattanidérs ; and the latter to chaharam-pattanidars. 

The Mah&r4ja used to let out in pattanés in auctions held in his 
sadr kach4ri. Regular account sales were executed. In cases of 
arrears the pattants were sold in kachari, by which process as 
much was recovered as could be had. These transactions were 
sometimes recognised and confirmed, and sometimes ignored and set 
aside by the revenue authorities. Great irregularities and confu- 
sion ensued, and loss to both parties was the inevitable consequence. 

At last the idea of legalising pattanis dawned on the mind of 
Ridhégovinda Rai, the Diw4n of the r4j. It was approved by the 
Mah4raj4 Tej Chandra and his son Pratép Chandra. The latter 
came down to Calcutta and suggested it to the Board. The Board 
at once recognised the propriety and feasibility of the plan; and 
under instructions from the Government deputed Mr. H. T. Prin- 
sep to Bardw4n to consult with the Mahéraj4 with a view to 
frame a law for facilitating the letting out into pattanés, and selling 
the same. Mr. Prinsep came to Bardwaén and remained there two 
weeks. The result of his inquiries was the celebrated Regulation 
VIII. of 1819. It was passed on the 8rd September 1819, corres- 
ponding to the 19th Bhadra 1226, declaring pattané tenures valid, 
transferable, and answerable for debt. 

“The tenures known by the name of putnee talooks, as des- 
cribed in the preamble to this Regulation, shall be deemed to be 
valid tenures in perpetuity, according to the terms of the engage- 
ment under which they are held. They are heritable by their 
conditions ; and it is hereby further declared, that they are capable 
of being transferred bysale, gift;-or otherwise, at the discretion of 
the holder as well as answerable for his personal debts, and subject 
to the process of the Courts of Judicature in the same manner 
as other real property.” 

Pattani taélukdars were also vested with the right of letting out 
their taéluks in any manner they might deem most conducive to 
their interest, and the engagements so entered into by them were 
declared legal and binding. 

This law proved an inestimable boon to the talukd4rs ; and was 
the salvation of the Bardwdn r4j. Although, under careful kh4s 
management, the raj might have reaped a larger profit than it does 
now ; yet judging from the analogy of other large estates, like those 
of Nator and Naddea, and the circumstances incidental to landed 
property in this country, it could not have been otherwise perpetu- 
ated. 

_ Itis supposed that if the pattan{ system had not prevailed, the 
income of the r4j would have soon risen to 60 lakhs per annum ; but 
it must be remembered that the sadr jamd of the Nator r4j was 
above 52 lakhs, But how has kh4s management operated? It has 
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reduced the family to nothing. It is now divided into two branch- 
es—the elder and the younger—the bara and the chhota tarafs ; 
and the former branch has only an income of two lakhs per annum, 

As Hugli forms an integral part of the r4j, a few particu- 
lars regarding its past condition may not be uninteresting, 

Soon after the establishment of the British supremacy, there 
were in Hugli a magistrate, a judge, and a customs collector ; yet in 

oint of fact that district formed. part and parcel of Bardwfn. 

t was fiscally dependent on Bardwan. All the revenues derived 
from Hugli were paid direct to the Collector of Bardwan, there being 
only an assistant collector to take charge of the rents of small af- 
midars before transmission to Bardw&an. There was a small number 
of malguzardérs in parganads Arsun, Puran, and Boroa who 
formerly paid their rents to the Collector of Krishnagar ; but the 
payment was transferred to the Collector of Bardwan. The large 
estate of Darbasini, which formerly belonged to a Mughul zam{n- 
dar, was also transferred within the local limits of Bardwan. 

The district was divided into 18 thanas; each of which em- 
braced a large area, was situated at a long distance from 
the sadr station, and was superintended by a daroga, who was 
virtually irresponsible and exercised absolute authority. A 
daroga of Jahfénabad was in the habit of instigating dacoity, 
for the purpose of filling his pockets and earning‘a good 
name as a detective officer. Having a secret understanding with 
the dacoits, he first led them to perpetrate the robbery and 
then took down the confessions of afew of them. He challdned 
these men to the Magistrate with their confessions and with some 
brass utensils and old clothes—himself appropriating the lion’s 
share, consisting of jewels and other valuable articles. A portion, 
however, of the daroga’s gains went to the support of the families 
of those dacoits who had confessed. When batch after batch of such 
dacoits were forwarded to the Magistrate, and when they repeated 
their confessions and were convicted and punished by the Sessions 
Judge, the admiration of the committing officer for the detective 
capacity of the déroga4 knew no bounds. Dédrogdji received 
Nekndémt parwanas, and his valuable services were brought to the 
notice of the Superintendent of Police. The office of a daroga 
was generally sold to the highest bidder by the Sarishtad&r and 
other Sadr Amla, sometimes as much as Rs. 10,000 being paid by 
the successful candidate for dérogdship. The Dérogés recouped 
themselves by levying a subscription called Agamant from among 
the Mandals and Gom4shtas. The officer who succeeded in a great 
measure in removing these abuses was Mr. D.C. Smith. He 
was appointed Assistant Magistrate of Hugli in 1820, and rose 
to the office of Judge and Magistrate in 1826. He was an’ ener- 
getic and honest officer, who directed his best exertions to the task of 
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improving the district. He built the jail and kacharés from the 
materials of the old fort, of which particular mention will be made 
hereafter. Mr. Smith also built the pakka ghat called after his name. 
Being a cosmopolitan in religion, he rebuilt the mosque called “ Say- 
yid Pir's Asthana.” He planted lines of trees before the kachdré, 
and also excavated atank on thespot. He also re-excavated the old 
tanks, and constructed several pakka roads. He, in fact, converted 
Hugli from an old third-rate into a model town. In his early 
days Mr. Smith was imbued with certain prejudices against the 
zamindars. In his cold-weather tours he proclaimed by beat of 
“tomtom,” that all proprietors of land and houses should produce 
their pattas for his examination and confirmation. This proceeding 
was quite illegal and arbitrary, and was a source of great oppression 
to zamind4rs. It was, therefore, quashed by the Provincial court 
on appeal.’ Mr. Smith afterwards became the firm friend of 
the zamindars, settling their family disputesin an amicable way, 
and thereby preventing endless litigation. He became the “ ma- 
bap” —the earthly providence of the district. His decisions, although 
not in exact. conformity with the requirements of technical law, 
were calculated to render substantial justice. Dagoity having 
increased in his time, Mr. Smith established ghdtis and phdris 
or police sub-stations, supplying the ghdtiddrs and phdriddrs 
- with spears and mashéls. The badmédshes of the village were 
locked up in the sub-stations at night. The gomasht4s and man- 
dals were enjoined to keep the watch. Mr. Smith dealt sharply 
and severely with the dacoits. He was not squeamish in taking 
down their confessions ; and, it must be confessed, did not hesitate to 
stretch a point to ensure their conviction. If he had lived in the 
days.when Mr. Theobald raised a cry against confession by inti- 
midation and other coercive means, Mr. Smith’s success as a police 
functionary would have been very problematical. But he thorough- 
ly knew the state of the country in his time, and he was then the 
right man in the right place. During the administration of Mr. 
Smith, the Dutch Settlement of Chinsurah was purchased by the 
English for 10 lakhs of rupees. The transaction was conducted by 
two Commissioners, viz., Governor Overlong, on the part of the 
Dutch, and Mr. Smith on the part of the English. It was com- 
pleted in 1822, 

In 1833, Sir (then Mr.) Frederick James Halliday, succeeded Mr. 
Smith as Officiating Judge and Magistrate. Finding dacoity 
very rife in the suburbs of the town, he got half-a-dozen soldiers 
from the Chinsurah depdt, and used to patrol with them at night, 
but he did not succeed in putting down dacoity. 

About this time the offices of judge and magistrate were sepa- 
rated ; Mr. Brownlow-was- appointed magistrate, and Mr. Barlow 
Judge of Hugli. 
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In 1820 the separate revenue collectorate of Hugli was 
created, and Mr. Saunders was appointed the first collector. He was 
succeeded by Mr. W. H. Belli who remained in office for more 
than twenty years. Records, Tahut papers, &c., were brought in 
1827 from the Bardw&n Collectorate. Proprietors of zamindaris 

urchased from the Bardwan raj, commenced paying revenue to 
the Hugli Collector. Thus was Hugli sundered from Bardwdn 
and formed into a separate district. 

The cyclical changes in the Bardwan raj have been something 
marvellous. It has suffered and benefited from alternate in- 
undation and drought, as well as from seasonable rains. For 
instance, for twenty years, from 1190 to 1210, B.E,, it suffered from 
heavy rain and no rains. All classes, from the rayat to the téluk- 
dar, were great losers. Then from 1211 to 12380 the calamity 
ceased, and the value of land increased manifold. The pattanf 
téluks sold for twenty to thirty times their annual income. Again, 
in 1280 there was a great inundation, still known as the inunda- 
tion of “’80.” At Bardwan it commenced on the night of 
the 26th September, 1823. Incalculable mischief was caused 
by the bursting of the bandhs of the Damodar, Hugli, and 
minor streams. A correspondent of the Calcutta Monthly Journal 
thus describes the inundation—“ Picture to yourself a flat country, 
completely under water running with a force apparently irresisti- 
ble and carrying with it dead bodies, choppers of houses, palan- 
keens and wreck of every description.” It lasted for three days ; 
communication was cut off, and the owners of pakka houses took 
refuge on the roofs. For many kos the thatched and mud 
houses, as well as hundreds and thousands of trees were prostrat- 
ed. Such trees as had withstood the ravages of the flood, formed 
the resting-places of men, The area embraced by the flood com- 
menced from Bali, and extended twenty-five miles. The villages 
situated on the west, as well as on the east bank of the Hugli, 
especially the former, were submerged. The height of water in 
these villages was at first about three feet; they were navigable 
by boats during the continuance of the flood. On the 29th Sep- 
tember, a boat which had started across the country from Calcutta, 
and gone all the way full sail, arrived at Bardwén. A budgerow 
striking against a buoy instantly foundered and every soul on board 

rished. The loss of life was immense, The inundation rose ; 
and at its height, on the 2nd October, the water was about 
seven feet. The crops were destroyed by the water; the houses were 
submerged, and ultimately carried away by the flood ; the people 


were foodless, insomuch that parents sold their offspring for a mouth- 
ful of rice. The landmarks, distinguishing the jots of the rayats, 
being swept away, gave rise to great confusion and endless litigation. 
The owners of properties were converted into claimants for land 
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decision in a Court of Justice. In the present state of things, it 
might be fairly estimated that about 4 per cent. of the rayats have 
succeeded in having their tenures declared protected from en. 
hancement. The only class of proprietors who have no zamindars 
above them, are the lakhrajd4rs or the holders of rent-free lands ; 
most of these rent-free tenures were bestowed by the Mahirajés 
on meritorious Brahmans. One-fourth of the cultivated area of 
this r4j is owned by numerous lakhrajdaérs under valid and 
invalid grants; and, in several cases, under no grants at all. The 
quantity of land in the possession of each !&khrajd4r varies from 

1 bighé to 200. bighés and upwards. In the case of small and 

poor lakhr4jdars, they own, occupy and cultivate their own hereditary 

lands ; and there are more than 400 of such persons in the district ; 
but the rayats have either let their lands, or they cultivate them by 

hired labour. An income of Rs. 10 a month would enable a 

rayat to support comfortably a household of moderate size. 

There is not much spare land in this r4j. During the last 
few years large quantities of land have been out of. cultivation 
here and there on account of the heavy mortality among the 
rayats by the epidemic fever; but these lands, if in a village, are 
disposed of and rented as soon as the condition of the village 
improves. There is no tenure similar to utband{ or jamai tenure 
here. The tenures in this raj are favourable to cultivators, 
inasmuch as the majority of the tenants have rights of occupancy. 
The following are the tenures between the zamindar and the actual 
cultivator :— 

Pattani ... Permanent and fixed proprietary tenure, the rent 
of which is payable to the zamindar. 

Darpattani ... Do. do., the rent of which is payable to the pat- 
tanidar. 

Sepattant »»» Do. do., the rent of which is payable to the dar- 
pattanidar. 

Mukarrari Ijara. Permanent and fixed proprietary tenure, the rent 
of which is payable to the zamindar, pattanidar, 
darpattanidér and sepattanidar, by whom the te- 
nure was created ; but the rent of which is not 
realisable in the summary way in which the 
rent of pattan{fs, darpattan{s and sepattanis can 
be realised under Reg. VIII. of 1819, 

Middi Ij4ré _.., Proprietary lease for a limited time. 

Mukarrar{ tenure, Hereditary and fixed rayati tenure. 

Maurisi tenure... Hereditary rayati tenure. 

Qccupancy tenure. This tenure is a creation of Act X. of 1859. The 

right has attached itself by the Act to all the 

tenants-at-will who have been in possession 
of their tenures for more than 12 years without 
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any express written agreements. Formerly, 
with the exception of mukarrari and maurisf 
tenants, only khGdkasht tenants, 7.¢., those who 
cultivated the lands of the village in which they 
lived, had occupancy rights; while all paikasht 
tenants. were tenants-at-will. 

Thika tenure ... Tenancy-at-will. 

Kurfa tenure ... Sub-rayati tenure. 

The following are the different varieties of land in this raj, with 
their rates of rent :— 


Present rate of rent per bigha. 


Bastu: Homestead land eseggpe 8 10 0 O 
Udbastu : Land aroand the homestead - ey Re 
Bazar: Market land ... ic. | Sle oe a 
Bagan; Garden land ... Saget Ee! Be 
Pukur: Ponds, tanks ... mee oe ee 


The agricultural lands are divided into two grand classes—the 
sond and the sali. Aus paddy, potatoes, pulse, mustard, se- 
same and sugarcane are cultivated on sona or dangé lands, while 
éman or haimantik paddy, bora paddy, and jute are cultivated in 
sili lands. These lands are sub-divided into four classes with 
reference to their qualities. These sub-divisions with their average 
rate of rent at three different times are stated below.— 
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At about the 
i Present. rate of | Rate of rent 20 | time of the Per- 
~ rent. years ago, manent Settle- 
ment. 
map nly bes Rs. 4to 6 00 Rs. 2 8 O Rs. 1 0 O 
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Except in soils newly brought under cultivation, manure is 
not generally used for the cultivation of paddy; but it is 
largely used on these estates for the cultivation of potatoe, sugar- 
cane, mustard, pulse, &c. Cow-dung, earth from the bottom of 
tanks, and ashes are used as manure for rice fields, and castor-seed 
cakes are used for manuring potatoe and sugarcane lands. The 

uality of manure required for a bighé of land and the cost incurred 
for it as well as the different kinds of manure are given below.— 


——— 








ote 

















| Quantity requir- | Cost incurred for 
| ed for manuring | manuring one 
one bighd. bigha. 
Cowdung .., 5to 6 mds. ...}| 8 annas-...| Every 2nd year. 
— Bap hoe Sto: «ith TO o'g ..| Every 3rd _s,, 
arth taken from . 
old mud walls 10m 43 on a ditto 
Pank.—The putrid 
vegetable sediment > | Gis: tee S vee ditto 
deposited in ponds )- : 
Castor-seed cakes ... | Rte; i kid Every crop. 
Mustard-seed cakes. | .:-ig it wo ee ditto 





Potatoe and sugarcane crops are commonly irrigated here. 
In fact without irrigation these crops do not row; mustard 
and brivjals also require irrigation, and paddy and other crops are 
irrigated only when there is a scanty fall of rain. There are no 
irrigation wells here asin the Upper Provinces; and the water 
required is taken from the nearest kh4l, river, nala, or doba. 
The cost of labour for irrigating a bigh4 of paddy land is from nine 
to ten annas, and for sugarcane land usually six rupees. Where 
water is to be bought for irrigation, an additional cost of four annas 
per bighé for rice land and of one rupee per bigh4 for sugarcane 
land is incurred. The husbandmen fully understand the advantages 
of leaving lands fallow, and of rotation of crops. On these estates 
lands are not left fallow for a whole year or two, as in some of the 
other districts ; all that is done is that, after the aus paddy crop 
has been reaped, the lands are left fallow for six months, in order 
that they may produce a good crop of potatoes. As to rotation of 
crops, the cultivation of potatoes is alternated with that of sugar- 
cane and flax ; and the cultivation of the aus paddy with that of po- 
tatoes, pulses, mustard, and barley. In years of drought the hus- 
bandmen buy water from those of their neighbours who have 
tanks near their fields ; and also draw water from khals and rivers 
where there areany. The zam{indars also allow them to irrigate 
their fields from the tanks which they hold khas. These, however, 
do very little good, owing to the absence of a sufficient number of 
canals and tanks; and also owing to the heavy cost of labour for 
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irrigation, and to the rude means for drawing water which prevail 
in-the mufassal. Much good would be done to the district if it were 
to be intersected with a sufficient number of artificial water-courses. 
These would not only improve the sanitation of the district by drain- 
ing it, but also place within the reach of the cultivators a resource 
on which they might fall back in years of drought. 

We have entered into these details because we believe that 
land, its cultivation and the revenue derived therefrom and the 
legislation connected with it, constitute the most important ele- 
ment of material well-being in this country. 

Although Bardwau and Hugli are essentially agricultural dis- 
tricts, yet manufactures have largely been, and still are to some 
extent, carried on. Mr. Holwell in his tract names as the prin- 
cipal towns of the raj, Burdwan, Kirpoy, Radnagore Dewan- 
gunge and Ballipughur; and adds “these used to supply the 
East India Companies with the following sort-ments of piece 
goods, viz. dooreas, terrandum, toosies, soot-romals, gueras, sesters- 
ags, tanton rupees, cherridreics, chilys, custas and dosoota ; the 
capital Burdwan may be properly called the centre of the trade of 
the provinces, in tranquil times this place affords an annual large 
vend for the valuable staples of lead, copper, broadcloth, tin, pep- 
per and tootanaque. The Porbiah merchants from Delhy and 
Agra resorted yearly to this great mart and would again if peace 
was established in the country :—they purchased the above staples 
either with money or in barter for opium, tincal, salt- 
petre and horses.” The principal centres of commerce and ma- 
nufactures are now Chandrakona, Kbirpdi, Kélna, Chandernagar, 
and Baidyabéti. In Katwa, RAmjibanpur, Dipaidarhété, Ghat- 
tal, Bhadreswar, and Chandrakona, dhotis and chadars were 
at one time largely manufactured ; but the famine of 1867 decimat- 
ed the population of that part and almost put a stop to the 
manufacture. Those whom the famine had spared, migrated to 
Calcutta, and were fed in Annachhatras. Khirpai was like- 
wise the seat of the manufacture of cotton fabrics: the mauu- 
facture was formerly a Government monopoly, and was super- 
intended by a resident and a diwdn, Rémjibanpur is noted for 
brass utensils. Dipaidarhataé was the seat for silk filaments, 
Ghatal was, and still is, the centre of an extensive trade in salt, 
and is also the seat of the manufacture of silk filaments. Bhadres- 
war is one of the largest marts in the country. Chandernagar 

is another mart. Baidyabati isa great emporium for vegetables. 
Besides the abovementioned places, the following may be 
mentioned :— 


Bainchi > is noted for brass works. 
Manoharpur_ ... mt sulk filaments. 
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Kolm see 
Rajbalhat 
Mayapur 

Begampur . 
Krishnapur 
Uttarpara ove 


we are noted for cotton fabrics. 


jute and hemp rope, 


” 


en ee Nee, ee 
: 


Konnagar ees 
Bandipur i 
Serémpur on ce » mats and baskets. 
is noted for pottery, prized for its durabi- 
<P lity and gracefulness; and fruits and 
Sukhandiys — ... vegetables supplied to the Baidyabati 


market. 

Raw sugar, indigo, and raw silk are extensively exported to the 
Calcutta markets ; and thence to Europe. In the absence of official 
returns or any reliable statistics we cannot give any authentic ac- 
count of the quantity ; but from the several enquiries we have 
made, we are led to think that the value of sugar aloné amounts 
to nearly a crore annually. 

The distillation of rum from molasses is rapidly increasing from 
the great demand in the English market ; but formerly only one 
distillery existed, and that at Bandel. Now there-are several dis- 
tilleries, the principal one being in the heart of the city of 
Bardwan. 

A majority of the manufacturers carry on their business with 
their own or borrowed money, and on their own account. There 
are, however, several capitalists who invest money in different 
manufactories, and take upon themselves, the risk of business 
as they enjoy its profits. The social condition of the manufac- 
turers, like that of the rayats, varies with the extent of their 
business. In the majority of cases, where the manufacturer wants 
to borrow money to carry on business, the money-lender, instead 
of advancing money, buys on his own account the raw mate- 
rials for manufacture and gives them to the manufacturer. He 
thus acquires a lien on the manufactured articles, and not un- 
frequently, he finds out customers for the same; and as soon as 
the articles are sold he gets back the money advanced, with interest 
which varies from 25 to 36 per cent. 

There is another class of manufacturers on a small scale who 
have since died out in this part of the country. Formerly the 
women of the poorer classes of Br&hmans, as well as of well-to-do 
artisans and manufacturers, spun a very fine description of silk and 
cotton thread ; which was sold to the weavers of Dhonia&khali and 
other places for the manufacture of “dhotis” and “ s&ris.” These 
dhotis and séris weighed usually no more than three or four tolahs 
each, and were very much valued by the wealthy Hindas, 
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The chief articles.of trade are rice, silk, indigo, jute, hemp, 
cotton, filaries, potatoes, molasses, and culinary vegetables. The 
only occasions on which trade is carried on by means of religious 
festivals in this raj are the Dol Jdtrdé in the Bengali month of 
Chaitra, and the Rés Jdird in Kartik at Mabesh and Ballabhpur 
near SerAmpur, and Tarkeswar. The trade is otherwise carried 
on by permanent markets. 

Whenever accumulations of capital exceed Rs. 10,000 or 15,000, 
it is generally invested in landed property by those who have no such 
property. This statement would apply to more than ninety cases out 
of abundred. Owners of capital who carinot boast of any large 
amount, and a few of those who come under the former class, invest 
the money in Government Securities or lend it to others. Money is 
never hoarded in this part of the country, under ordinary circum- 
stances. In small transactions, when some article is pawned, the rate 
of interest varies, according as the condition of the borrower is solvent 
or otherwise, @.¢., according as the risk of recovery is small or great, 
from 12 to 24 per cent. per annum. I[n large transactions, when there 
is a mortgage of moveable property, the rate is usually 12 per cent. 
per annum, In large transactions where lands or houses are mortgag- 
ed, the rate varies from 9 to 12 per cent. The rate on petty agricul- 
tural advances is from 18 to 25 per cent. per annum ; and the same 
rate of interest obtains when there is alien onthe crops. If a per- 
son buys an estate paying revenue to Government, there would be a 
fair return for his money, if the purchase-money does not exceed 
16 times the existing- net profits of the estate. There are no 
banking establishments ; nor are the shopkeepers, the persons 
who usually lend money. It is the small capitalists, and, in several 
cases, the landholders themselves that chiefly lend money to the 
rayats, manufacturers, and others, Banks or branch banks in 
mufassal towns are a desideratum. 

A few deer and wild hogs are to be found in Chandrakona. 
Elephants, tigers, wolves, and buffaloes are not indigenous, 
though now and then met with; but Bankura or West Bardwan 
abounds with game, 

The réj consists of estates lying in Bardwdn, Hugli, Calcutta, 
Krishnagar, Bankura, Midnapur, Cattack, Birbhim, Murshida- 
bad, Dinajpur, and Dérjiling. They extend over hundreds of 
square miles; and such of them as are revenue-paying bring 
to the Government an annual income of nearly thirty-one lakhs 
and a half. 

The Bardwan raj has always been famous for charity, but it was 
not invariably_a discriminating charity. Money used to be lavish- 
ed on nautches, poojahs, shrads and ceremonies. Mahdraj& Tej 
Chandra was the first to realise the true nature and uses of charity. 
He opened out, at an immense cost, the road from Bardwaén to 
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Kalné, extending over thirty miles. He also bore the whole ex- 

ense of building the bridge at Magra, about five miles to the 
north of Hugli; and made several improvements in the town of 
Bardwan and other places, He excavated tanks and established 
asylums and schools. 

The Mahérajé had a son, Pratép Chandra, whose name has 
already been mentioned in connection with the enactment of 
the patiané regulation ; but he died during the life-time of 
his father. Several years after that event, a pretender appeared 
claiming the raj, but his claim, after a searching investigation, 
was dismissed by the Civil Court; several persons of the highest 
respectability, such as Bébu Dwarké Nath Tagor, Dr. Wise, and 
others,who had been subpcenaed to identify him, swore to bis being 
an impostor. The case created great sensation ; and involved a far 
larger amount than the Tichborne trial. 

In the year A.D. 832, Mahéréja Dhiréj Te) Chandra Bah&dur 
died, leaving to his adopted son, the present Mahdrd4j&, the colos- 
sal wealth, both landed and funded which had been amassed, 
On the latter succeeding to the raj, in A.D. 1833, the English 
Government honoured him with a khilat in due form. He has 

roved a most enlightened representative of the landed aristocracy 
of the most enlightened province. : 

One of the first acts of the present Maharaj4 was the establish- 
ment ofa free Anglo-Vernacular school in Bardw&én, where five 
hundred boys gather daily to receive the benefits of English and 
Bengali education. It is a first-class institution and is efficiently 
conducted by an instructive staff of educated Hindés. The Ma- 
har4jé has also established hospitals and dispensaries for the sick 

oor of :Bardwan and K4lna. These institutions, as well as the 
other charities, established and maintained by the Maharéja, attest 
his benevolence, and afford an example of enlightened liberality 
which should be emulated by other zamindars. 

During the Santé] Rebellion in 1855, the Maharaja aided the 
military authorities in forwarding and supplying stores and means 
of transport. He also kept a line of communication by sawars. 

During the more important and terrible outbreak of the Sepoy 
Army in 1857, the Maharaja did everything in his power to 
strengthen the hands of Government and to give every aid that 
was considered necessary ; he placed elephants and bullock-carts 
at the disposal of the authorities, kept the roads between Bard- 
w4n and Birbhim, and Bardwén and Katwa open; so_ that 
there was no interruption of intelligence between the seat of 
Government and the anxiously-watched stations of Birbham and 
Barhampur ; he entertained a guard of European sailors for the 
defence of the town of Bardwan. He supplied firearms for the 
use of all European residents in that station ; and set apart a por- 
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tion of the R&jbari for the accommodation of European residents 
in case of an outbreak, | 

These services were acknowledged not only by the local authori- 
ties, but also by the Government of India, as well as that of 
England. The following is an extract from Mr. Commissioner 
G. H. Young’s letter to the Government of Bengal, dated Bardw&n, 
the 2nd February, 1860 :— 

“ T have myself seen and known, and my predecessors have also 
observed, the ready and willing co-operation which the Maharaja 
has invariably, when called upon, given to the Government during 
the Santél insurrection. He did everything in his power to for- 
ward the troops, to give them supplies and carriage, and to keep 
up a constant and speedy communication for us. During the 
Mutiny I believe his heart was thoroughly with us. He did wil- 
lingly and effectively all that was required of him; and would 
have done much more, I am satisfied, if it had been necessary. 
The Maharaja, I need not tell His Honour, has large estates and 
a large revenue, and I believe him to be a very good landlord. 
For so extensive a proprietor he is seldom in the courts, and gives 
the officers of Government no trouble.” 

Believing all direct taxation to be opposed to the genius of 
the people, we have deprecated the income-tax from its inception 
by Mr. Wilson, when there was a great deal in the circumstances 
of the country to justify it, down to the time of its re-imposition 
by Sir Richard Temple, when there is nothing to justify it. That 
the income-tax has proved a prolific source of terrible oppression, 
does not admit of a moment’s question; but the Maharaja, like 
several other enlightened zamindars and merchants, thought that 
the exceptional circumstances engendered by the Sepoy Mutiny 
fully justified Mr. Wilson in imposing the income-tax. He there- 
fore gave his support to the Finance Minister. On this, the 
Council passed a Resolution, dated 4th May 1860, convey- 
ing their special thanks to the Maharaja. The Council said,—“This 
expression of sentiment supported by true and correct reasons, is 
entirely consistent with the Maharaja's well-known character for 
loyalty and fidelity, and proves that he properly comprehends the 
actual situation of affairs.” 

In 1864, the Maharaj4 was appointed an Additional Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council for making laws; being the first native 
gentleman of Bengal who was so honoured. He continued in the 
office for three years. 

During the Great Famine of 1867, the Mah&r4ja established 
large Annachhatras ; where he fed daily about 1,500 souls—men, 
women, and children, -He-dispensed to them rice, dal, vegetables, 
and fish; and he also provided milk for the babies. When better 

times arrived, and the paupers thought of returning home, they 
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were each supplied with a piece of wearing apparel and money 
sufficient to defray their travelling expenses. 

During the epidemic the Maharaja contributed fifty thousand 
rupees for the relief of the fever-stricken population of the raj. 
The Maharajaé, owing to the bulk of his estates being let oyt 
in pattant, is not often brought into intimate and familiar contact 
with the rayats; but he nevertheless has a large influence over 
the destinies of a great numberof the agricultural population and 
of the superior under-tenureholders, We are glad to be able to 
add that, in public repute, the testimony of the local authorities 
as to the paternal care of the Mah4r4ja for the interests and well- 
being of all who are in any way dependent on him, is more than 
deserved; and the records of the Courts show that the number 
of cases instituted by him for the recovery of his rights, is singular- 
ly small when compared with the magnitude of the estate. It is 
only fair to conclude that we have here one of those cases where 
both landlord and tenants appreciate the great truth that their 
interests are really identical; and from this happy state of affairs 
must always flow the same results—contentment and a certain 
amount of prosperity on the part of the rayats—increased resources 
and a pleasant consciousness of having deserved well of their 
country, on the part of the zamindar. 














Art. IL—CHILDREN’S STORIES FOR GROWN-UP 
PEOPLE. 


1.—Misunderstood. By Florence Montgomery. Sixth thousand. 
1871. . 
9—The Fight at Dame Europa’s School. 


3.—Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany and Alphabets. By 
Edward Lear. 1871. 


HAT peculiar charm is it which accounts for the fascination 
exercised over all classes of minds by books such as those 

whose titles are at the head of this 'page, and for the sale by 
thousands of such simple literary delicacies—children’s stories 
for the diversion not at all of the children to whom they seem 
to be addressed, but of grown men and women? Is it only, in one 
case, a reaction of taste from the richer diet of sensation novels ; 
and, in another, the attractive force of allegory? Is it the de- 
light of living over again in the luxury of children’s nonsense, 
of following the abandoned flights of the child’s imagination, such 
as are impossible to the maturer mind ; or is there more in it than 
this? Why should the mere fact of its being clothed in this 
simple garb render so attractive to readers of every class, a very 
general and common-place view of the motives and feelings of 
the actors in the terrible drama which was played last year on 
the green boards of Europe, or a series of nonsense songs and 
nursery stories? Why should they appeal with such irresistible 
force to a thousand cultivated minds far more than to the childish 
ones for which they would at first sight appear to have been 
written? It may not be waste of time to trace some of the causes 
of this influence, and to examine some of the peculiar attractions 
of this beautiful bye-path of literature. Of the works which we 
have selected, all seem to have this in common, that the influence 
which they exercise is derived not from any intrinsic value in the 
‘moral’ which they convey, not from startling incident or intri- 
cate plot, but mainly, if not solely, from the form into which they 
are thrown, from the fact that they reflect the innocent mood 
of childhood and are enveloped in its lisping language. And for 
our purpose perhaps, no better type could be taken than the 
choice sample of the class which is placed first on our list. A 
work of this exceptional nature seems to call for a combination 
of special qualities in its author which is sufficiently rare. It is 
not only the creative power of the writer of fiction, nor only a 
pure style and sinrple=diction, which are required: there must 
be.a real insight into one of the subtlest and most mysterious 
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phases of character, when, unformed though it is, the mind seems 
in many ways nearer than ever after to perfection ; more than 
at any other time, till the moment of death, in accord with the 
unknown and unseen, and with all its attributes fresher from the 
pure fountains which are their source. And with this insight 
must be united a vigorous imagination, capable of comparing 
constantly each unfolding phase of the young character with 
the same in its after-development; a sense of humour too, to 
relish the supremely ludicrous situations which present them- 
selves in child-life, without depreciating their reality. But more 
than all and rarer than all, the writer must have retained to 
mature years much of the child’s real nature, a loving adherence 
to the simple affections of that beautiful age. 

“ Misunderstood ” is a plain story of two curly-headed English 
boys of seven and four years old. There is no wandering for 
effect outside the simple occurrences of the simplest form of every- 
day life, no high romance, no excitement of scenes where the 
larger interests of life are at stake ; and yet we venture to say 
that to a really cultivated mind no sensation novel ever appealed 
more powscesy than this tale of two children. It is a story of 
such simple and yet tragic pathos, that men will not let their 
sensitive wives read it, and men of no weak sentiment are not 
ashamed to shed tears over it themselves, 

It is indeed professedly not a child’s story. A child could no 
more understand the deep feeling which breathes through it than 
the plough-boy on the Yorkshire wolds can see anything to won- 
der at inthe boundless circle of earth and sky and sea by which 
he is surrounded, poetry in the clods which his plough turns up, 
or history: in fossil fern or Roman blade, And as no child could 
understand, so we question whether any man could have written 
such a story, the charm of which is heightened by its being the 
powerful expression of a purely feminine view of a child’s charac- 
ter, tinged throughout with that refined and tenderest sympathy 
for children which is given only to women. Florence Mont- 
gomery (she does not allow us to call her anything else) is 
not the first person who has read the mind of a child like 
a book and written it out for all to read. The thoughts which 
pass through David Copperfield’s childish brain in church are 
as natural as those ascribed to little Humphrey Duncombe in 
the same situation, in the tale before us; but the authoress of 
« Misunderstood” has thought it worthwhile to concentrate her not 
insignificant powers on the full delineation of a phase of character 
which Dickens from time to time depicts with a, more masculine 
touch, with more, as we think, of artificial sentiment, and therefore 
with less force. She has here brought out into relief all the points 
of a child’s character which are most winning to us all, and yet 
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which few would have either the insight to detect or the power 
to delineate. Hence her work has the value of a poem, and she 
proves herself a genuine artist in that she is able to give expres- 
sion to some of the exhaustless modifications of human feeling ; 
deep and familiar to all, but without the magic touch of art 
speechless. 

And in tracin gthese, she has not failed to recognise and value 
the reality and intensity of the feelings which she depicts—a depth 
and reality lightly overlooked by most of those in charge of child- 
ren—or, if noticed, regarded only as the passing effect of the dis- 
proportion between the unformed mind and the world on which it 
acts. But the loves and hatreds of children, transient as they are, 
are deep and true with the vigour of unmixed and unthwarted 
feeling ; and we know nothing in the after-character to compare 
with the pure integrity of the feelings which govern the heart of 
a child: ‘the brave truthfulness, the tender undiscriminating sym- 
pathy, the devoted love, the profound and picturesque religious 
sentiment, Jealousy too, and hatred, and even the bitterness of 
despair find their place in a life in which a mushroom or a butter- 
fly is an absorbing interest, and solitude the most haunting dread, 

Without robbing the story of its charm by offering a bare ana- 
lysis of its simple plot, let us follow the delineation of some of 
the most prominent traits of childish character which are here 
seized and fixed on the canvass. Before all and embracing all, 
comes what we call the simplicity of a child, that fearless truth- 
fulness which confers on childhood a more than imperial power ; 
which accepts unhesitatingly what it is told, attributing in its 
sublime ignorance of the world the same guilelessness to all ; 
which has no reason to question, no need for what in after-life 
becomes a high virtue—to cavil and doubt and be content with 
nothing short of demonstration ; and which can no more under- 
stand irony or sarcasm, those bitter fruits of contact with life, 
than the innocent palate can relish the artificial stimulus required 
by the man’s vitiated taste. . 

Sir Everard Duncombe of Wareham Abbey, the father of 
Humphrey and Miles, is left a widower at the outset of the story. 
Sitting at dinner one evening with his lost wife's sailor-brother, 
and with his little boys on each side of him; Sir Everard, who is 
Member of Parliament for the county, announces that he is going 
to give a dinner to the ‘aborigines, that is, to his country consti- 
tuents. The boys are of course all eagerness to know the meaning 
of such long words ; and accept with simple delight uncle Charlie's 
assurance that ‘aborigines ’ means ‘wild men of the woods, half 
human beings, half-ani ’ Lightly spoken and as lightly for- 
gotten by the speaker, the words sink deep into the childish minds. 
lor days in the intervals of lessons, and night after night in the 
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little nursery, nothing is thought or talked of but the coming feast 
of wild men. The scene which follows is among the best in the 
book. The evening comes, the guests arrive, and little Humphrey 
appears on the scene dressed in his best, bis eyes sparkling with 


33 


excitement, “ like a being of another sphere.” But no wild men 
are there, no monsters of unknown form and barbarous dress, but 
only an ordinary party of the “ rusty old gentlemen” of the 
neighbourhood. Words cannot express the horror and amazement 
of the child: amazement at the total failure of his own confident 
imagination, and horror at the discovery that his loved and trusted 
uncle has basely deceived him. And at night the boy is found in 
tears in his bed at the thought that “ Uncle Charlie will go to hell for 
telling such adreadful story.” Ludicrous the situation may seem 
to many; to usit is more truly pathetic than many a scene ofa 
more conventionally tragic nature. 

Closely allied with and protected by this guileless simplicity, 
is the deep religious sentiment which is so beautiful in children 
reared like delicate plants in the sweet atmosphere of an English 
home ; which once implanted never loses its influence; which 
gives throughout life their unspeakable charm to the distant peal 
of church bells and the almost unearthly quiet of the English 
Sunday ; the early sentiment checked by no shade of doubt and 
coloured by the materialism so well detected by Florence Mont 
gomery. The gates and the palms of Heaven are as much realities 
to such a child as the equally unknown, but equally accepted, 
wonders of the tropical world. And here it is that the simplest 
eloquence of the village pulpit reaps its unknown reward, and 
never fails to reach even beyond its aim. Men'may nod over the 
well-worn platitudes ; but the preacher need never complain while 
his words are able to bend with an almost supernatural power the 
youngest and purest heart in his flock, and the high-spirited boy, 
full of mischief and brimful of vigorous life, is mute and thought- 
ful as he listens to the story of the white-robed ones and the 
Jasper sea, “ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands,” 

We have heard it remarked how cheerful people look as they 
leave the church-door on a Sunday as if released-from a weary 
duty ; but would it not often be a more truthful interpretation 
which is given here? “Softly blew the summer ‘breezes on little 
Humphrey's face as he stepped out into the porch, and the calm 
beauty of the summer morning was in perfect harmony with the 
turn which the sermon had given to his thoughts, All around 
was the beautifully wooded country, lying calm and still under 
the cloudless sky.” Perhaps if his vague ideas could have taken 
shape; they would have formed themselves into some such expres- 


‘sion as Can heaven be fairer than this?” : 
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How unalloyed, again how transcendently innocent and undis- 
criminating, are the love and sympathy of children! No red re- 

ublican is a more resolute leveller of all class distinctions, 
We must indulge ourselves here with one quotation at some 
length which speaks for itself in illustration of this trait of early 
character. It isat the same dinner at which the wild men were 
first mentioned :— 

“ Uncle Charlie was enjoying his soup and Sir Everard divid- 
“ ing himself between his little boys and his meal. 

“Tt’s William’s birthday to-day,” said Humphrey, breaking si- 
“lence. The unfortunate individual in white silk stockings, thus sud- 
« denly brought into public notice, reddened to the roots of his hair ; 
“and in his confusion nearly dropped the dish he was in the act of 
“putting down before his master. “ He's twenty-two years old 
“to-day,” continued Humphrey; “he told me so this morning. 
“Sir Everard tried to evince a proper amount of interest in so 
“important an announcement. “ What oclock were you born, 
“ William ?” pursued Humphrey, addressing the shy young footman 
“ at the sideboard, where he had retreated with the dish-cover, and 
“ from whence he was making all sorts of signs to his tormentor, in 
“the vain hope of putting an end to the conversation. Sir Everard 
“hastily held out a bit of turbot on the end of his fork and effectu- 
“ally stopped the boy’s mouth for a few minutes ; but no sooner 
“had he swallowed it than he broke out again. ‘“ What are you 
“going to give William for his birthday-present, father?” he said, 
“ putting hisarms on the table and resting his chin upon them, that 
“he might the more conveniently look up into his father’s face 
“and await his answer. Lower and lower bent Uncle Charlie’s head 
“over his plate, and his face became alarmingly suffused with 
“colour. “I know what he'd like,” finished Humphrey, “ for he’s 
“told me!” 

“The unhappy footman snatched up a dish-cover and began a 
“ retreat to the door ;. but the inexorable butler handed him the 
“ lobster. sauce, and he was obliged to advance with it to his master’s 
“side. “Isaid to him to-day,” proceeded Humphrey, in all the 
“ conscious glory of being in William’s confidence, “ if father were to 
“ give you a birthday-present, what would you like? You remem- 
“ber, don’t you, William? and then he told me, didn’t you, Wil- 
“liam?” The direct form of attack was more than flesh and blood 
“could stand. William made a rush to the door with the half-filled 
“tray, and, in spite of furious glances from the butler, disappeared 
“just as Uncle Charlie gave it up as a bad job and burst out 
“ laughing.” ; 

One of the most powerful and least often detected feelings 
which influence a child’s home-life isa deep abiding jealousy, 
gnawing as that of Othello but untempered by a dream of com- 
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pensation or even by a consciousness of tlie nature of the hauntin 

sensation itself: a jealousy which accepts the fancied daily slight 
as meekly and in as matter-of-fact a way as any other of the 
strange things that throng around the new comer ; for “ where 
everything is so strange, one thing is not much more strange than 
another” ;—which hides its bitterness till some chance occasion 
brings forth its expression, and then it is told only with sorrow, 
with no hesitation or surprise, not even with a touch of remons- 
trance against its well-loved and innocent cause : like the stings 
of insects and the bruises of the play-ground, it has been accepted 
as what is only natural and right, however hard to bear. ‘“ You 
never take me in your arms,” says the dying child. “I didn’t ever 
think you would care to come, my little Humphrey.” “Oh! 
but I often should, though only I knew you would rather have 
him.” With all his passionate tears and stormy griefs we ques- 
tion whether any one more nearly than such a child rises to the 
ANG anes attitude with regard to human happiness which is 
aid down by Froude: “ Whether happiness come or not, it is no 
very weighty matter; if it come, life will be sweet, if it do not 
come, life will be bitter,—bitter not sweet,—and yet to be borne.” 

But for intensity of feeling and even dramatic power we hard- 
ly knew a more striking picture than that of the motherless child 
Humphrey with the despair of manhood in his heart, when 
through his own thoughtlessness his only brother and companion 
is lying sick—for all he knows, to death—and he himself is meet- 
ing only with the neglect he knows he has deserved. It was he 
who forced the delicate child into an escapade, the wildest that 
ever suggested itself to his boyish thoughts ; and it is for this mad 
and selfish ‘indulgence that his little brother is struggling with 
fever, and, as he well knows, with little strength for the struggle. 
The boy’s feelings are the same as those of the strong man when 
he is baffled and helpless in the wrestle with life, when there 
seems not one gleam to lighten the black prospect which presses 
around him, not with dead passive influence, but with active, 
tormenting, relentless, persecution. 

All that was most precious to little Humphrey was taken from 
him long ago with the mother whom he adored and whose idol 
he was: and now what he has clung to inher stead, the loving 
younger brother, whose homage he has accepted so lightly as bis 
due, his faithful and devoted admirer and comrade is passing 
away too, dying as his mother died before. Only itis worse now, 
for the blame is all his own ; he has struck the blow ; ‘his hand is 


against every man and every man’s hand against him.’ Full 


of tender longing for his brother, heis rudely and harshly pushed 
aside, as though his cup of guilt were now full, and he had no 
more part or lot in his only friend. His life is a failure, and 
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there is not a ray of comfort left. Something like these are the 
deep ——o- thoughts of the young child—thoughts which 
sway his little being with a power the more absolute and mysteri- 
ous that he cannot analyse them—as he stands at the door of 
the sick-room with the tears in his eyes “ and his bunch of radishes 
in his hand.” 3 

But it would be endless to touch upon all the indications here 
offered, of the genuine insight into, and appreciation of, the many- 
sided character of childhood displayed by an authoress who has 
not even missed the perception of the profound pathos of childish 
prattle at a crisis of life and death. Look at the brave in- 
genuousness, proverbially characteristic of early years, which 
confesses with equal absence of shame or pride its own me- 
rits or faults: “ You needn’t scold Miles, it was all me,” or “ Oh! 
that’s my money. that Iam saving to buy old Dyson an ear- 
trumpet with.” Look at the early and instinctive reverence for age 
in the elder brother’s assumption of superiority acknowledged so 
frankly by.the younger.—‘ There’s lots of things you don’t know.” 
Look at the genuine modesty which blushes before the grown 
man, the sensitiveness to a word of blame, the intense enjoyment 
of life in its most innocent forms, with no need for artificial excite- 
ment ; and a thousand other varying lights and shades, which go 
to make up the picture so exquisitely and faithfully drawn in 
this volume. Imperfect and ephemeral as it is, how essentially 
attractive is the character of the young child, as of all else that 
is young and fresh in nature. 

Compare for a moment a character of this kind, transparent as 
crystal, with the state of mind of a young man lately emerged 
from school-life, say at that crudest, and yet in its way glorious, 
age—nineteen. How infinitely more winning and loveable are 
the untouched feelings we have noticed than the gradually harden- 
ing sensibilities and tastes of a youth of this kind, just beginning 
to perceive and counting himself superior that he can detect all 
that is hollow and false and rotten in the world about him. He 
is not to be “done” so easily ; he has no respect for. your parson 
with his hymn-book—no tenderness for, no knowledge of, the 
suffering by which he is surrounded. Most ignorant and selfish 
of men ; void of or trying successfully enough to quench what he 
has of that most divine of our faculties—imagination, by which 
we are empowered to read the hearts of others ; how should he 
fathom a hair’s breadth below the surface of a mind innocent 
in youth or tried by the troubles of years? Is it not because this 
most common picture is so really repulsive, although conventionally 
regarded as the reflection-of all that is manly, that we welcome the 
innocence of childhood and are captivated by a portrait of its 
most charming features so artistic in effect, so fresh in colouring, 
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0 faithful in delineation, and so carefully worked out? For the 


form is not by any means the only merit in the work with which 
we are now dealing. A simplicity and force of expression rises 
at times almost to the level of the Epic, as in the description of 
the child’s delirium, and its influence on the unhappy father, 
“Three times Sir Everard strove to answer, and three times his 
voice failed him.” 

And to the plot itself too a brief tribute must be paid. It 
is with nothing short of consummate art that throughout the 
earlier part of the story not Sir Everard only but the reader 
is thrown off the scent by the delicacy of the younger child, and 
the careful preparation, as it were, for some calamity in the person 
of the little Miles, the father’s pet, and the fragile image of his 
mother, till the moment before the catastrophe he is almost 
ready to exclaim with Sir Everard that no punishment could be 
too severe for Humphrey; and the surprise of the catastrophe, 
when it comes, is felt to be as real to the reader as to the father 
of the child. : 

Apart, however, from its execution, such a story as this undoubt- 
edly appeals to us with a somewhat rare force, because it reminds 
the hardest of us that, hardened as we love to think ourselves, it 
is after all only a rough shell that has been formed on the out- 
side of our nature; that the delicate life is still there with all its 
sensitive fibre, ready to come forth like the nautilus when the 
surface of life is smooth and the evening sky unclouded. 

And does not a‘brochure’ like ‘The Fight at Dame Europa’s 
School’ cut deeper than history clothed in words of burning 
eloquence, because it reminds us, and because we like to be 
reminded, how simple in reality are the clouded motives of 
men?—how in truth what we teach ourselves to regard as 
patriotism and policy of State is often nothing but a child's 
wilfulness and selfishness? Because it reveals to us—and because 
we appreciate the revelation—how absolutely and perpetually 
we blind ourselves and cloak under the easy mask of manhood the 
very simple feelings and motives of which as children we were 
ashamed ? 

We have tried to urge that one reason why books of the class 
of which we are treating are so generally welcomed by the mature 
intelligence of men and women, is the form in which they appear ; 
and that the charm of the form has its origin in the instinctive 
sympathy which is at least latent in most of us, however unacknow- 
ledged or even unsuspected, with all that is most simple and in- 
nocent in nature. In short, that here is one indication that we are 


not so bad as we are often painted even in the secret studio of our 
own hearts, where, if anywhere, the angles and disfigurements of 


the portrait are usually softened down. 
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But if a political yew desprit presoepens at least some acquaint- 
ance with the public affairs of the day, and if thoroughly to ap- 
reciate a simple tale of child-life, requires more of the child- 
nature than is perhaps given to the majority of men, it is to-our 
urpose to observe that a skilful writer is able to touch the sensi- 
jilities of a very large class by a nursery Book of Nonsense. It 
is not in the nursery that the ridiculous nonentities of the 
Clangle Wangle and the bright blue Boss Woss are most welcomed 
or best appreciated. Grey-haired men and women—men of the 
world and men of science—join in the laugh over the story of the 
Four Little Children and the extracts from the Nonsense Gazette ; 
and Lionel and Guy are at once received as playmates by all, of 
whatever age, who have not altogether lost the echoes of their 
childish years, And that this is a larger class than modern cynics 
are usually wont to admit, one proof may surely be found in the 
wide popularity of a book of children’s nonsense, full of the most 
extravagant absurdities, of .receipts for “ Amblongus pies,” pic- 
tures of ‘Baccopipia gracilis’ or ‘ Plumbunnia nutritiosa,’ and 
songs of which the burden has no more rhyme or reason than 


«“ Far and few, far and few 
Are the lands where the Jumblies live” 











Art. IIL—THE MOFUSSIL RECORDS OF BENGAL, 


HE neglect, which is universal throughout India, of all modern 
means and appliances for ensuring the preservation and 
accessibility of the Public Records and State Papers, has been often 
deplored in these pages, The apathy of Indian Governments about 
the condition of the materials and sources of’ the history of the 
country, is unparalleled amongst the civilised nations of the world: 
India, whose records (from the nature of the climate and from 
other causes) daily encounter more perils than those of any other 
civilised country, stands alone in having absolutely no machinery 
for the safe custody of its literary and scientific treasures. With 
regard to the other points that characterize a good administration, 
we are wont to compare ourselves with France, Italy, Holland, or 
even Germany, or England itself; in record administration we 
have every thing to learn even from the countries which we are 
accustomed to consider the least advanced in the arts of civilisation, 
for at the present moment the magnificent archives of Spain are 
pouring forth a flood of light on the medizval and modern history 
of Europe. Meanwhile, month by month and year by year, 
the priceless gems of our Indian record-offices are surely and by 
no means slowly decaying; all but the most modern must ere long 
be lost to science for ever. 

And whilst the process of destruction, heart rending to any man 
with a spark of historical or antiquarian sensibility, is progressing, 
it is absolutely impossible for any private person, however ardent 
may be his scientific zeal, to rescue more than‘a few isolated scraps 
from the general ruin. India is, for most Englishmen, a land of 
incessant toil ; they are compelled, by the demands of health or by 
the ties of home, to spend most of their holiday-time in a distant 
country. Every man of science in the Anglo-Indian community, 
with hardly an exception, is necessarily a busy man ; and is abso- 
lutely precluded from anything like an extended or profitable 
search in the mine of the public records, until facilities be afforded 
for that purpose by the Government. Even in—England, where 
there are thousands of learned and wealthy men who delight to 
devote their time and their money to these pursuits, the Govern- 
ment finds it necessary to expend considerably over two lakhs per 
annum* for the establishment of its Record Office alone ; and this 


* In the Civil Service Estimates for Police charges, for watching against 
1866-67, the salaries of the superior fire, &c., £521; the charges for edit- 
officers of the London Record Office ing and publishing Calendars of 
amounted to £11,762 ; the wages of State Papers and Historical Docu- 
copyists and, workmen, £3,886 ; the ments, £5,950; making a total of 
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does not include immense sums annually spent on buildings and 
appliances ; nor does it include the charges of the Irish and Scotch 
Record Offices, or of those of the Crown Lands, or of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, or of the Court of Probate, or indeed of any of those 
courts and offices which have not yet come under the operation 
of the Record Act, And yet this most important function of a 
civlised Government, which is fully recognised and liberally pro- 
vided for in every country of Europe, is absolutely ignored ia 
India; where, more than anywhere else, scientific men require 
those facilities of access which are afforded by the European 
record-offices, and without which any attempt at investigation is 
perfectly hopeless. At present it often costs days and even months 
to find a fact; and in India men who care about facts cannot 
spare months or even days. 

The officials under the various Indian Governments have 
always been acknowledged to form one of the most highly-cultivated 
bodies of public servants in the world; and yet those Governments 
have been content to allow their literary productions—scientific, 
statistical, or political—to moulder in dusty presses, unknown and 
unused. ‘We may safely affirm,” said a recent Indian writer, 
“that a scientific state-paper, however valuable, when once deposit- 
“ed ina Government record-room, seldom issues thence except in 
“the stomachs of white-ants; it is at any rate almost invariably 
“lost to science,” With us there is no possibility of any transmis- 
sion of results from one student to another; as a rule every officer 
who takes any interest-in the local history and antiquities, has to 
set to work exactly in the same manner as if he were in a newly 
discovered country. Dr. Hunter, who has probably done more in 
this line than any other district-officer, declares in a recent work 
his solemn conviction that “till arrangements are made for bringing 
“the District Records into intelligent contact with the European 
“world, the Indian Government continues guilty of a great histo- 
“rical injustice to the British nation,”* 

As matters at present stand, our rulers enact in this question the 
part of the dog in the manger ; they refuse to publish records at 
the expense of the State, and they neglect to provide the simplest 











£22,119. In the same year we find 
an additional vote of £27,070 “to 
“defray the charges which will come 
“in course of payment during the 
“year ending 3lst March 1867, to- 
“ wards the enlargement of the Public 
“Record Repository, and providing the 
“necessary fittings.” Singe-that year, 
we believe that the votes for editing, 
&c.,-have been considerably increased ; 
and a separate Royal Commission has 





been established, for investigating the 
historical treasures in the possession 
of private persons or corporations. 

he magnificent Dublin Record 
Office, reconstituted by the late Lord 
Mayo when Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in 1867, is supported on a still 
more liberal scale ; and the votes for 
the editing, &c., of Irish historical 
documents, are most munificent. 


* Our Indian Musalméns, p. 161, 
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facilities in the way of muniment-rooms or search-offices, for those 
who would do so at their own cost. Instances are continual] 
cropping up of irretrievable losses to science, resulting from this 
neglect ; for which, we cannot doubt, posterity will hold the Indian 
Government of the present day responsible. 

Two years ago, under the heading of Public Records and State 
Papers,* we put béfore our readers a statement of the case in some 
detail, with especial reference to the metropolitan records of the 
great departments of the Government of India, and to the miser- 
able fiasco of the late Record Commission.f The remarks we then 
made about the records of the Homeand Foreign Departments 
apply exactly to those of the Board of Revenue in Caleutta. We 

ropose to confine our attention in this place to the subject indicated 
by the title of this paper ; to endeavour to point out the historical and 
scientific value of the Mofussil records of Bengal ; to shew how those 
records have been neglected, and how consequently the loss to 
science becomes every day greater and greater ; and to point out 
what are the measures which, we venture to think, might be at- 
tempted to stay, and ultimately perhaps partially to repair the mis- 
chief. In this sketch we shall freely refer to, and quote from, the 
two books of comparatively recent date which best illustrate the 
value of the local archives of this province—Dr. Hunter's Annals 
of Rural Bengal, and Mr. Westland’s Report on the District of Jes- 
sor. We shall endeavour to point our statements, mainly from these 
works, and from the results of careful researches into all the ori- 
ginal sources of information on the subject which are accessible to 
us ; if further illustrations were necessary, it would be easy to draw 
them from the numerous works of a somewhat similar design which 
have appeared in other provinces of India. 

We will first consider the present state and accessibility of our 
local records. Any one who has ever had occasion to visit a Mofus- 
sil record-room will be well aware that the records—where they 
are not “lying ina neglected condition onan open rack in the 
“clerk’s room’}, as was the case with some singularly valuable 
papers at Birbham, when Mr. Commissioner Buckland inspected 
the Collector's office—are at best secured in common wooden boxes 
or almiras, generally old and ricketty, fastened by ordinary pad- 








: Calcutta Review, No. C.; April 
1870. 
+ The Record Commission lasted 
a few years, and frittered away some 
of the public money. We believe 
that it did absolutely nothing for the 
reservation and accessibility of the 
ndian Records, which ought to have 
been the chief aim of such a cominis- 
sion, It. produced only one work of 


any historical or scientific value ; we 
hope to give our readers a review of 
that work in an early number. 

t See a letter, communicated to 
the Calcutta newspapers, from C.T. 
Buckland, ., Commissioner of the 


‘Burdwan Division, to the Officiating 


Secretary to the Government of Ben- 
gal, Revenue De ent; dated 


Burdwan, 28th Noyember 1871, 
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locks, and placed in a room of general public resort. They are, 
as a rule, exposed daily to every conceivable peril. The dangers 
resulting from the dampness of the climate; from the ravages of 
white-ants, rats, book-worms, and other vermin ; from decay ; from 
mutilation, inflicted either intentionally or through ignorance or 
carelessness ; from fire, &c.,—all these are sufficiently obvious. The 
annual destruction of valuable documents that must go on in a 
climate like that of Bengal is doubtless enormous. Only a short 
time ago, a valuable collection of oriental manuscripts, the property 
of Government, was seriously damaged by rain ; in consequence, a 
circular was issued by the Home Department, ordering that in 
all annual reports made by officers in charge of public libraries, 
museums, or collections, it should be specially stated whether or 
not the whole of the property is safe and in good condition ; 
but in the present state of our Mofussil record-offices, it is 
impossible that any documents can long remain in good condition. 
We believe that it was discovered, a few years since, that the Col- 
lectorate Records at Jessor had been so extensively tampered with 
by interested parties, that the evidence of any of these documents 
was held to be worthless ; and a similar state of things is believed 
to exist in many, if not most, of the local archives. It was stated 
recently in the Pioneer that the records of one of the N.W.P. 
cutcherries were inaccessible, owing to the number of venomous 
serpents that had taken up their abode amongst them ! 

But_perhaps the most. perfect illustration of the deplorable, we 
had almost said criminal, neglect from which the materials of the 
rural and local history of Bengal have suffered, is afforded by the 
correspondence to which we referred above, on the records of the 
Collectorate of Birbhim. It should be remembered that public 
attention had been drawn to these records more than to those of 
any other district, from the fact that Dr. Hunter had founded on 
them his Annals of Rural Bengal. These records at any rate have 
been looked into, if any have in the whole of Bengal. Now let us 
hear what Mr. Buckland says about them :— 


Whilst inspecting the Collector’s office at Beerbhoom, I found a 
number of old English manuscript books lying in a neglected condition 
on an open rack in the clerk’s room. They had been exposed to the 
ravages of time and insects ... The Assistant Collector, Mr. Macaulay, 
was good enough to undertake the examination of these old books, and 
among them he has found some letters of particular interest, and of 
greater age than were believed to exist in the Beerbhoom office. 


_ Mr. Allen, the Officiating Collector of Beerbhoom, adds his tes- 
timony to the same effect, and with the greatest candour :— 


The books from which these letters have been extracted were lying 
mouldering on an old rack in the English office, much injured by age 
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and insects. They to all appearance have been undisturbed by any 
previous explorer, and seem to have escaped even Mr. Hunter’s re. 
searches, possibly owing to the fact of their not being stored in the 
treasury almirahs. 

It will hardly be credited, by those. accustomed to the notions on 
the subject of records prevalent in Europe (where an ancient and 
valuable document is treated with much the same reverence ag 
that with which a book-collector treats his unique Elzevir), that 
Mr. Macaulay’s researches proved that the history of the earliest 
part of the English rule in Birbham had been crumbling away in 
these neglected papers ! 

Mr. Buckland justly adds :—“ It is very creditable to Mr, Macau- 
lay to have devoted his time to this extra work, considering the 
importance of his ordinary duties, in addition to which he had 
charge of the district treasury, whilst the pressure of preparing 
himself to pass the examination was always upon him.” But neither 
the Commissioner nor the Collector seem to be much struck by the 
more than Gothic indifference to science displayed by a Govern- 
ment which can permit the materials of its history to fall into ‘such 
a grievous state as that which is here indicated ; and which can 
trust, for the reparation of the mischief caused by the State neglect, 
to the zeal and discretion of young gentlemen who, however indus- 
trious and intelligent, must always be utterly without experience 
in record work, and terribly hurried by the multifarious duties which 
their official pesition entails upon them. 

So much, then, for the care that is bestowed on the pre- 
servation of our literary and scientific treasures.* With regard 





* The insecurity of such custody 
may perhaps be illustratel by a very 
brief description of the method of 
custody which is found necessary 
even in England, where the climate 
is much less injurious, and the fear 
of mutilation smaller. The Record 
Act directs that all public docu- 
ments of a certain age shall be 
handed over to the Record Office. 
As soon as any sets of Records 
have been taken into the custody of 
the Master of the Rolls (who is ex- 
officio head of the English Record 
Department), they are cleaned, sort- 
ed, bound or mended as far as may 
be necessary and practicable, and 
placed in boxes for subsequent 
arrangement. Then a catalogue or 
general descriptive list is drawn up ; 
and afterwards the more important 
documents are indexed, and the most 





important are ultimately calendar- 
ed. When the work of arrangement 
is complete, they are placed in iron 
presses in the room assigned to their 
class. Every room in the building 
is separately fire-proof, being cased 
with iron and furnished with an 
iron-door which is __ thief-proof. 
Water can be turned on at a mo- 
ment’s notice in any room for the 
extinction of fire. Hot-air pipes are 
placed around every room, so that 
an equal temperature is preserved 
throughout: the year; and by this 
means damp is excluded and rot 
arrested. Every part of the build- 
ing being thus protected by every 
means that science ean devise, the 
whole is constantly watched night 
and day, both by the Department 
(an officer and an office-keeper being 
resident in an adjacent house) and 
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to their accessibility, we need only add to what we have already 
said that’ they are scattered in scores of remote and almost un- 
known hiding-places, without calendars or indexes worthy of the 
name, and in the custody of native record-keepers of no scientific 
skill and comparatively little intelligence. 

We will now endeavour to show the real historical and scientific 
value of the Mofussil Records, and the importance of their being 
carefully preserved and arranged. The first point that strikes us 
is the consideration that many of these documents are to be found 
in duplicate, in a more manageable and accessible form, in the 
great metropolitan archives, and especially amongst the records 
of the Board of. Revenue in Calcutta. This consideration, if it 
were generally applicable, would of course greatly diminish the res- 
ponsibility of the Government in the matter of its neglect of the 
rural records ; for the latter, though still valuable for purposes of 
verifying or supplementing the information to be found in Calcutta, 
would lose their unique character; and the mischief occasioned 
by their destruction, though serious, would not be irreparable. 
But we shall shew, in our review of the contents of those of the 
mofussil offices about which anything is known, that this consi- 
deration will apply only to comparatively a small portion of the 
bulk ; there are certainly tons and tons of valuable documents, espe- 
cially those of the earlier series, which are only to be found in these 
insecure rural offices. On the general question of their value, we 
shall quote one or two passages from Dr. Hunter's eloquent intro- 
duction to his Anna/s; premising that, in our humble opinion, 
even the glowing-periods of this enthusiastic writer will be regard- 
ed by posterity as all too cold in their denunciation of a system, or 
rather a lack of system, which is mutilating the history of a great 
country :—* 

Four yearsago, in taking over charge of the district treasury, I 
was struck with the appearance of an ancient press, which from the 
state of its padlocks seemed not to have been opened for many years, 








by the police; a police patrol is on 
duty throughout the night in the 
building. The perfect accessibility 
of all records is also well provided 
for, by a splendid system of Calen- 
dars and Indexes, and by the 
employment of a thoroughly train- 
ed staff of archivists. On this, see 
Calcutta Review, No. C., April, 1870. 

* It will, we trust, be remembered 
that the legal rights of the whole of the 
people are vitally affected by the 
neglect of which we are complaining in 
this paper; and we should be unwil- 


ling to lose sight of this all-important 
fact, though in this place we are more 
immediately engaged in pleading 
the claims of science. The Public 
Records have been called, by the 
British Parliament, the “ Evidences of 
the People ;” and it has been declar- 
ed, bothin the Record Act itself, 
and in many reports of Committees 
of the House of Commons, that the 
people have an undoubted right to 
insist on the most careful preserva- 
tion of all public documents, even on 
this ground alone. 
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and with whose contents none of the native officials was acquainted, 
On being broken open it was found to contain the early records of the 
district from within a year of the time that it passed directly under 
British rule.* The volumes presented every appearance of age and 
decay : their yellow-stained margins were deeply eaten into by insects, 
their outer pages crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling, 
and of some the sole palpable remains were chips of paper mingled with 
the granular dust that white-ants leave behind.t 


Such was the condition of some of the chief materials of the 
Annals! Of all the heaps that had already been destroyed—of 
the tons of records that in the various offices of Bengal have 
already been converted into “the granular dust that white-ants 
leave behind ”—history is for ever silent; their testimony for good 
or bad is for ever hushed. Dr. Hunter continues :— 


Careful research has convinced me that these neglected heaps contain 
much that is worthy of being preserved. For what trustworthy account 
have we of the state of rural India at the commencement, and during 
the early stages of our rule?... In the chief Government office of 
every district in Bengal are presses filled with papers similar to those 
I have described. They consist of reports, letters, minutes, judicial 
proceedings, and relate in the words of eye-witnesses, and with official 
accuracy, the daily history of the country from the time the English 
took the administration into their own hands. Many of them are 
written in the curt, forcible language which men use in moments of 
excitement or peril; and in spite of the blunders of copyists and the 
ravages of decay, they have about them that air of real life which 
proceeds not from literary ability, but from the fact that their authors’ 
minds were full of the subjects on which they wrote. We learn from 
these worm-eaten manuscripts that what we have been accustomed. to 
regard as Indian history is a chronicle of events which hardly affected, 
and which were for the most part unknown to the contemporary mass 
of the people of India. 





* Mr. Macaulay’s researches prove 
that Dr. Hunter was mistaken in 
this assertion ; as the former gentle- 
man has actually “ discovered”(!) two 
earlier magistrates than any of those 
whose records are noticed in the 
Annals, It would be amusing, were 
the subject less serious, to observe 
in what a hap-hazard way the record- 
discoveries both of Dr. Hunter and 
of Mr. Macaulay were made: docu- 
ments, of the most inestimable value 
from a scientific point of view, are 
turned up, because Dr. Hunter is 
struck with the appearance of a parti- 
cularly rusty old box, and because 
Mr. Buckland some years afterwards 


(in the same office !) observes some 
cae which appear to be particular- 
y tattered and neglected ! 

+ This terribly suggestive. descrip- 
tion will remind English archivists 
of the evidence given, in a report to 
the House of Commons, of the state 
of the Welsh Records before they 
were made over to the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls. The evidence 
created quite a sensation at the time ; 
and aspecial Act of the Legislature was 
found necessary to protect the rights 
of the Welsh landowner. But Ben- 

‘gal is not Wales; ‘fit is a far cry to 
ochawe.” | 
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This plea for a careful record system, on the ground of the his- 
torical value of the records, we shall endeavour further to illustrate 
presently. Let us now hear what Dr. Hunter has to say about the 
administrative value of such a system :— 


Besides the value of these memorials as groundwork for an ac- 
curate and a yet unwritten history, they possess a special interest to 
those who are charged with the Government of India at the present day. 
When the East India Company accepted the internal administration of 
Bengal, it engaged to rule in accordance with native usages ; and the 
first step towards the fulfilment of its promise was to ascertain what 
these usages really were. To this end instructions repeatedly issued 
during a period of thirty years, directing all local officers to institute 
enquiries ; and even after the formal command was removed, the habit 
of collecting and reporting information continued till 1820. The 
period on which the rural records open in the western districts is one 
of peculiar interest. It stands on the border-ground between the 
ancient and the modern system of Indian government. The evi- 
dence on which to form a permanent arrangement of the land- 
revenue was in process of being collected, and nota single subject of 
fiscal legislation nor a detail in the agricultural economy of each 
district escaped inquiry. The tenure of the landholders and their 
relations to the middle-men ; the tenure of the cultivators, their earn- 
ings and their style of living, their clothing and the occupation of their 
families at odd hours ; the price of all sorts of country produce ; the 
rentof various qualities of land ; the mineral products of the district ; 
the condition of the artisans and manufacturers, their profits and public 
burdens ; the native currency and system of exchange; the native 
system of police ; the state of the district jail ; lastly, cesses, tolls, 
dues, and every other method of recognised or unrecognised taxation— 
formed in turn the subject of report.— 


We will make one further extract only from the Annals, to illus- 
trate the lack of continuity, which we have complained of as 
a necessary characteristic of Indian antiquarian research in the 
absence of any system of record administration :— 


The labours of a previous school of officers soon became a subject of 
indifference to their successors ; the quick decay of a tropical climate 
began its work; and of the researches that had occupied the ablest 
administrators during the first fifty years of our rule—researches that 
they had designed as the basis of a consistent system of Indian rural 
law—the greater part has, during the second fifty years, been made 
over as a prey to mildew and white-ants. 

What proportion has perished can never be known. What part sur- 
vives can only be permanently preserved by the intervention of the State. 

What good use Dr. Hunter made of the surviving portion in 
Birbhiam—so far as it was possible for a young executive officer, 
burdened with a large amount of regular work and with perpetu- 


ally recurring examinations, to-make any use.of a chaotic mass 
1D 
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of documents and rubbish—is well known from his Annals ; of 
which the second, fifth, and sixth chapters were based on what he 
found therein. His graphic accounts of the state of the country, 
when it passed under British rule, of the great famine of 1769-70, of 
the Company’s first attempts at rural administration from 1765-90, 
and of the Company as a rural manufacturer as well as adminis- 
trator, have become the type of a new school of Indian literature, 
Mr. Westland in Jessor, Dr. Oldham in Gh4zipur, and many other 
officers in other parts of the country, have followed in the same track; 
and the promised series of Imperial Gazetteers will doubtless serve 
at once largely to stimulate this branch of research, and to put the 
chief results in an accessible form before the public. At the same 
time it should not be forgotten that the meagre contents of a 
Gazetteer, however comparatively full of detail it may be, can 
ahh for us little more than a drop out of the ocean of know- 
edge to be obtained from a scientific examination of the records. 

Mr. Westland, in his Report on the District of Jessore, has 
made a more thorough and scientific use of local records than has 
been attempted by any other searcher; and his book, for the 

riod of which it treats, approaches as nearly to what a good 
Calendar of local State Papers should be, as is possible under 
present circumstances. Dr. Hunter in his Annals has endeavour- 
ed to combine the work of the archivist with that of the histo- 
rian ; and naturally the latter has well-nigh swallowed up the 
former. The Jessor Report, without any attempt at the literary 
embellishment which has won fame for the Annals, gives a fairly 
exhaustive account of the first thirty years of British administra- 
tion in that district, from 1781 to 1811. Every statement is 
verified by references to the documents used ; an is as precise, 
and consequently as valuable for future use by either historians 
or officials, as an entry in the magnificent series of calendars of 
the English Record Office. A glance at the contents of this chap- 
ter (Part III. of the Report—which is the only portion of the 
work with which we are concerned here) will demonstrate the 
value of such researches; and a more careful examination of the 
text more than confirms the favourable impression. We will 
quote Mr.’ Westland’s account of the general object and scope 
of this part of his labours. = 

The third part is for the most part a compilation from early official 
records ; it is a history of the first thirty years, the most interesting 
period of British rule in the district. From the old regulations, and 
especially from their preambles, it is possible to gain an idea of the 
-general outlines of the Company’s administration in those days; but 
avoiding what might be a mere recapitulation of the general or legal 
history of Bengal, I have concerned inyself rather to give ‘a view of the 
state ot affairs with which the district officers in those days had to deal, 
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to give a history of the various attempts that were made to put matters 
on a better footing, to show the difficulties that had to be encountered, 
and the successes or failures which attended the various measures adopt- 
ed. I imagine that few who have not examined the early records of 
the Bengal districts have any conception of the ordeal through which 
these districts passed during the period whose history I have attempted 
to narrate, the period of transition from the old régime to the new, 
Viewing the quiet and settled state of the districts now, one is apt to 
forget that eighty or a hundred years ago their condition in all that 

ded internal administration was but a few degrees removed from 
barbarism ; and one’s present experience affords little aid in measuring: 
the bearing and effects of even the most prominent public measures 
of that time. 


Mr. Westland’s remarks put in the clearest possible light the 
immense advantages which an improved system of record manage- 
ment would conferon the district officers and others engaged in 
the administration of the country ; for it is only from such manage- 
ment that we can hope for any collection and diffusion of that kind 
of information of which he speaks. Turning to the test of his 
analysis of the records, we find that he commences with a-careful 
account of the state of the country prior to the establishment of 
British administration in 1781; at which time it was divided 
chiefly among three or four great zamind4ris. This account is 
of course less circumstantial than what follows, as it is derived 
only from allusions or incidental references in the earlier records. 
The details, however, of the establishment of the British rule— 
the early police administration, from 1781 to 1790—the adminis- 
tration of civil and criminal justice—the salt department and its 
fights with the magistrate the quarrels between the judge 
and the Company’s cloth factories—the details of all these dur- 
ing the avainel years that followed our assumption of power 
are highly instructive and suggestive, and abound with passages 
of the deepest interest. The story of the permanent settlement, 
and the melancholy tale of the ruin of the old zamind4rs and the 
creation of a new class of zaminddrs during the eight years from 
1795 to 1802, when the full effects of the permanent settlement 
were first beginning to be felt, are here invested with all that life- 
like reality which attaches to accounts written by men living among 
and deeply moved by the events which they describe. e find 
the same vividness and reality in the history of the various famines 
and of the measures taken to provide against them or to alleviate 
the distress, from 1787 to 1801; of the floods, and of the con- 
struction of embankments, so characteristic of a deltaic province ; 
of the establishment of-excise, 1790 to 1810; of the coinage and 
currency ; of the early state-of trade and agriculture; and of 
many similar matters of the greatest importance and interest, 
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We have only touched thus lightly on a few of the many strik- 
ing points of record-lore preserved for us by Mr. Westland, because 
we imagine that the book itself is already fumiliar to most of our 
readers who take any interest in these subjects; who will all 
koow that, under each of the heads we have mentioned above, the 
Report on Jessore contains a mass of information that will be an 
almost inexhaustible mine for future historians and administrators 
of the district. We cannot better illustrate the value of precise 
and accurate information of this ‘nature, than by adverting toa 
work on India recently published in England by an able and 
forcible writer, Mr.*McCullagh Torrens. For a part of his work, 
Mr. Torrens had the advantage of consulting some of the very few. 
books that have been based on actual Indian records; for other 
parts he had to rely on current or standard Indian literature ; and 
the contrast between the two sections of his work is well pointed 
out in the following brief review, which we will quote from an 
ably written article in a Calcutta newspaper :— 


We do. not propose to show in detail where we think that Mr. Tor- 
rens has failed in his picture of Warren Hastings and his times. But 
it should not be forgotten that his picture is the one which still has 
possession of the mental vision of most English statesmen who take 
the trouble of. thinking at all about Indian affairs. Indian history has 
too generally been compiled from the impassioned utterances of Eng- 
lish party leaders—men who could have no original knowledge of the 
subject, whose views were confessedly distorted by partizanship, and 
who, as a rule, were simply personal advocates or public prosecutors 
holding a brief. Such materials, although prolific in striking colors and 
exciting episodes, fail to yield any solid instruction as to what was really 
done in those times, or as to the bearings. of the pasb action of the 
English Government of India on the great questions of the present 
day. The calm jurisdiction of history has.a very different venue from 
the noisy arena of Parliamentary debate. If we are to learn the truth, 
we must search for it in the local records in this country. The Indian 
Government does an injustice both to the people of India and to the 
successsion of eminent Englishmen who have in one century built up a 
stable and peaceful rule upon a seething whirlpool of anarchy, by its 
parsimony in leaving its archives to perish unedited and unknown. 

' While, therefore, we hold Mr. Torrens’ treatment of Warren Has- 
tings and his times to be wholly inadeqnate, it would be mere injustice 
to blame the author individually for a blemish unavoidable from the 
very nature of the materials which are the only ones available to an 
English writer on Indian affairs. The merit of Mr. Torrens’ book is 
that he has placed his mind in full accord with that new and higher 
conception of Indian history which finds its themes, not in the exploits 
of a handful of rulers, but in the vicissitudes of the people. This 
conception may be said to have been imtroduced by the ‘ Annals of 
Rural Bengal” at a single stroke ; and one of Mr. Torrens’ most 
interesting chapters, “ The Plight ofthe People,” isa very able abstract 
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of the facts collected in India for that book. He also makes a skil- 
ful use of the volume of ‘Selections from the Records of the Go- 
vernment of India,” edited by the Rev. Mr. Long ; and several of his 
pages attest in an unmistakeable manner the value of such compila- 
tions in bringing the truth about India home to the minds of English 
statesmen. 


We believe that the point brought out in this last sentence is 
well worthy of the consideration of the Indian Government, and 
generally of those who desire to see a larger and deeper interest 
felt in England on Indian topics. May it not be possible that 
much of that indifference about India, in Parliament and elsewhere 
at home, about which we so often complain, is owing to the lack of 
accurate and trustworthy information? And can this lack be 
satisfactorily supplied otherwise than by the publication of calen- 
dars of, or extracts from, the official records of the country ? 

We have hitherto confined our attention to the archives of two 
districts which have been brought prominently before the notice of 
the public, by the accidental presence in each district, at various 
times, of civil officers of antiquarian tastes and literary abilities. 
The records of BirbhGm and Jessor have been rendered famous by 
the labours. of Dr. Hunter and Mr. Westland; but many other 
repositories contain materials of history of equal interest and im- 
portance. We have endeavoured to obtain some statistics of the 
contents of the more important of these repositories ; and we now 
offer to our readers the results of these enquiries, premising that 
we have little doubt that a detailed and careful examination by 
skilled archivists would bring to light innumerable scientific trea- 
sures of even.higher value than many of those to which we are 
now about to Yefer.. 

It may be presumed that next to the records preserved at the 
Presidency, with which we are not concerned in this place, the 
oldest records of the English rule in Bengal will be found in the 
offices of Bardwaén, Dacca, and Chittagong. And this is doubtless 
the case ; for though we have no information about the two former, 
we learn that at Chittagong original documents are still surviv- 
ing which date from the period of Clive’s first administration, 
A.D. 1760—ouly three years after Plassey. Such a series as 
this of Chittagong, extending over considerably more than a 
century, must obviously contain an immense amount of interesting 
information ; but we can only give a few samples, almost at 
hap-hazard. In 1771, the year preceding the advent of Warren 
Hastings as Governor of Bengal, we get a voluminous letter of 
twenty-one foolscap pages from the Commissioner to the Com- 
missioners of Revenue on the revenues of the division. In 1774, 
when our: histories @re-mainly concerned with the affairs of Chait 


Singh of Benares and with the squabbles of the. newly-appointed 
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Governor-General and his Council at Calcutta, we get an interest- 


ing letter from Warren Hastings to “the Chief of Chittagong ” on 
the subject of slavery. In 1777 there is one of even greater impor- 
tance—when we remember that the history of the Arak&n frontier 
and the depopulation of the Sundarbans is the opprobrium 
historicorum of Bengal, and that this letter can hardly be found 
in duplicate—from Captain Ellerker to the Chief of Chittagong, 
about certain invasions of the Mughs. Later in the same year, 
Warren Hastings writes to the same official for information about 
Burmah ; early in 1790 we find a guard ordered for Moheshkally 
“on account of the Burmese ;” and again in April 1791, there is a 
letter from the Board to the Collector of Chittagong regarding 
disturbances by Burmese in the south of the district. In 1789 
there is an important petition from the zamindars of Sandwipa ; 
in 1790 a memorial from the zamindars and talukdars of Chitta- 
gong ; and later in the same year, an important series of peti- 
tions, extending over twenty-five pages of foolscap and con- 
taining a large amount of interesting information, relative to the 
malpractices of the Diwan. Letters about the\ French in Chitta- 
gong ; bills “for dieting people sent by the King of Ava;” and 
documents about police, embankments, waste lands, hats, “ cases 
of alluviation and decrease in lands,” salt, cotton, and indeed every 
possible detail connected with revenue, commerce, agriculture, and 
the administration generally—are to be found in this‘ treasure- 
house of antiquities, only awaiting an intelligent examination and 
selection. : 

In default of any trustworthy information about the archives of 
Bardwan and Dacca—likely to be more valuable than any others— 
we turn to those of Midnapur, which probably @ome next in 
point of age. These date from 1764; they throw light upon the 
commercial proceedings of the East India Company, and upon 
the relations between officials and independent traders; and as 
usual, they are most full and explicit upon almost every matter 
of interest and importance concerning the district. 

Hugli has only acquired in comparatively recent times its 
present dignity as a Sadr station ; consequently the English re- 
cords met | there can boast of no high antiquity. But most 
of the official documents of the Dutch Settlement of Chinsurah, 
and of the Danish Settlement of Frederiksnagar or Serampur, were 
deposited at Hugli at the times when those territories passed 
respectively under the British rule. The Dutch have always been 
conspicuous, even amongst European nations, for the scientific 
care bestowed on their archives ; and the records of Netherlands’ 
India preserved at. Chinsurah, were worthy of that reputation. 
We regret, however, to find (from a paper read before the Asiatic 
Society, and published in its Proceedings, in April 1871) that 
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most of those which possessed any historical and scientific value 
were, in 1853, “ handed over bodily, and without even any pro- 
« posal to retain copies of them in this country, by the Govern- 
« ment of India to the Government of the Netherlands’ India” for 
transmission to the Hague. The extraordinary historical interest 
of these documents may be seen from the list, which is printed 
in extenso in the Proceedings. They contained a complete series 
of the Minutes of the Governors of Chinsurah, from 1674; 
which, as Mr. Torrens (who was Judge of Hugli at the time of the 
transfer) stated, “must undoubtedly, 1'think, have been of very 
“considerable historical importance.” The other sets of docu- 
ments were numbered .from 1 to 66; we will quote a few of the 
numbers :— 

No. 3 contained copies of “grants respecting lands at Pipley 
and Balasore, in 1676.” 

No. 4 contained documents respecting “the acquisition of land 
at Baranagore” by the Dutch in 1680. 

No. 6 contained “two Perwanas under the seal of Vizier 
Sadoolah Khan” respecting a house at Patna. 

No. 8 was a packet containing documents respecting transfer 
of some premises at Dacca from the French authorities to the 
Dutch in 1674. This is almost certainly the earliest mention on 
record of the French being settled in Bengal; the India House 
Records calendared by Mr. Bruce in the Annals of the Hast 
India Company only mention the arrival of the first French 
fleet under Admiral De La Haye in the Bay of Bengal in 1673 ; 
Stewart, in his History of Bengal, says that the French settled 
here about 1676 ; and yet in these documents we find them posses- 
sing premises at Dacca, and even disposing of those premises, as 
early as 1674. 

No. 12 was a packet containing copies of five farmdns permit- 
ting the Dutch to trade in the provinces of Oudh, Allahabad, 
and Agra. 

No. 42 contained twenty-one volumes of journals and minutes 
of the Dutch administration from 1773 to 1805. These would 
in all probability furnish materials for a fairly complete history 
of Netherlands’ India for that period : and would admirably illus- 
trate the history of the British power during the same time. 

No. 57 was a book containing a Note of Warren Hastings on 
the capture of the Fort and Town of Chiusursh in 1781. 

The Danish records of Serampur date from 1745. Both these, 
and the surviving relics of the Dutch papers, are described as 
“covered with the dust of years,” “ worm-eaten and decaying,” 
“many in a state of inseparable cohesion.” 

The papers of the old Purniah Council are believed to be at 
Allahabad ; but in theQollectorate at Purniah are a large number 
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of documents of the highest interest, dating from 1786. Some of 

the earliest of these throw light on the state of Nepal, the Morung 

the frontier tribes, and trade betwee nthem and Purniah, at this 

period—a period far removed from the present day in pom of 
lly 


civilisation, in this part of Bengal. There are papers fully illus. 
trating the famine of 1791; grants of lands to Europeans and 
permissions to set up factories ; measures undertaken to put down 
excessive usury, and exactions on the part of the zamindars, 
There is, moreover, a most important account of the state of the 
various zamindaris of the district in the year 1788. 

Probably few districts surpass Bhagalpur in the scientific value 
of their archives ; for here we find not only the usual series, but 
also such valuable monographs as Sutherland’s Reports on the 
Hill Tribes—not to mention numerous letters of Cleveland, the 

ioneer of civilisation amongst the aborigines of the hill-tracts, 
f those enquiries into the condition and history of the non-Aryan 
tribes of Bengal, so well commenced by Hodgson and Hunter and 
a few others, are ever to be made thorough and exhaustive, it 
must almost necessarily be by the aid of these most important 
documents ; which (the statement will perhaps appear incredible’ 
to many of our readers) are sharing a common fate with the most 
trivial and worthless bills and accounts of a mofussil office! With 
materials such as these at his command, a writer possessing a 
lively imagination and a facile pen might perform for the Santals 
and the other wild tribes of Western Bengal a service similar to 
that which Sir Walter Scott did so well for the Highlanders of 
Scotland ; meanwhile, these materials are consigned—horvesco 
referens—to the tender mercies of the climate and the ants. 

The records of the divisions of Patna and of Chuttia Nagpur 
were much mutilated during the troublous times of 1857—those 
of the Coilectorate of Gya having been totally destroyed by the 
mutineers, whilst those of Shahabad in the former division, and 
those of Hazaribagh and Manbha&m in the latter, were much 
injured. We are assured that there formerly existed a large mass 
of highly interesting correspondence connected with the affairs of 
Chuttia Nagpur and the jungle mahalls, extending back as far as 
1765; of which all, or nearly all, has doubtless perished. There 
are, however, still remaining in the office of the Comupiaiaiian of 
this division, many letters and reports on operations undertaken 
to suppress disturbances, and much interesting information res- 
peeks the relations of Government with the different states form- 
ng the agency, embracing a period from 1813 to 1836. 

The offices of the Assam Commission are generally of very 


recent creation; nevertheless, amongst the Commissioner's ar- 
ve not 


chives are many documents which, if accessible, would ) 
only of general interest, but also of the highest value to the officers 
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of the Commission, These mainly consist of reports referring to 
the relations of Government with the surrounding hill tribes, the 
state of the country when first taken possession of, and other 
similar topics. : 

In the Collectorate of Tipperah is to be found a highly valuable 

series of papers, of the years 1789-1792; wherein is buried an 
immense amount of information about the interesting State of 
Hill Tipperah. Turning to the division of Rajshéhi, we find a 
reat number of documents of a similar nature in the Rangpur 
Collectorate, illustrating in the same way the relations of Govern- 
ment with Bhutan, Kuch-Behar, and Assam. These records date 
from 1781, and those of the Dindjpur Collectorate from 1790. 
In Rajshéhi itself, we get papers dating from July 1782; some 
of these are kept in almirahs, others carelessly bound together in 
bustahs ; and, as usual, most of the volumes have been damaged 
either by damp or by white-ants. 

The mutilation of the ancient and extremely valuable archives 
of Murshidabad is, we believe, a matter of history. Of the whole 
mass of the old English records of this collectorate, three volumes 
alone now survive! The first of these volumes contains the mi- 
nutes of the Provincial Court at Murshidabad for the latter half 
of the year 1778 ; the second volume contains the minutes of the 
Provincial Council for the first half of the year 1780; the third 
volume contains the correspondence of the collectorate during the 
years 1791 to 1795. Between these records and those of recent 
years there is, alas! an historical blank—hiatus valde deflendus, 
which can now never-be filled up. _ 

We have here glanced at the literary treasures of some of the 
chief districts of Bengal—treasures which are being yearly dis- 
sipated and destroyed under the very eyes and with the tacit sanc- 
tion of the Government. It will be observed that we have dwelt 
for the most part only on the purely administrative records ; but it 
must be remembered that, in addition to these, there is a vast mass 
of judicial records scattered about over the country, exposed to the 
same dangers and treated with the same neglect. Moreover, these 
judicial records are hardly inferior in importance to the records 
of the executive; like them, they vitally affect the rights and 
interests of the subjects; and from a scientific point of view, 
every archivist well knows that records of judgments and plead- 
ings are often the best possible guides in matters of social 
history, and are always the most trustworthy sources for 
illustrations of the manners and customs of the people. And yet 
what hope have we of any intelligent use being made of all these 
materials ? Wherever we go we find, in traversing the various dis- 
tricts, almost exactly the same accounts meeting us at every turn. 
In every one of the richer-and.more ancient repositories, there are 
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large numbers of highly important and interesting documents ; but 
everywhere, with dreary monotony, we find the same ignorance of 
the real nature of the treasures, and the same neglect attended 
with the same inevitable loss and decay. Everywhere, the damp 
and the white-ants are the masters of the situation. Even where, 
in some districts, the rule of King Stork has been temporarily 
substituted for that of King Log on the advent of some particularly 
zealous and energetic district-officer, the hapless records still 
suffer no less; and it cannot be doubted that many a priceless 
literary gem has been sacrificed to misguided industry in the clear- 
ance of so-called rubbisn. Even in the one office which has been 
most thoroughly searched, the scene of Dr, Hunter's labours and 
the birthplace of the Annals of Rural Bengal, we find the Com- 
missioner of the Division, merely in the course of a casual inspec- 
tion of the office during ‘the past year, turning up (amongst what 
would have been doubtless considered rubbish by a less acute 
observer) the most ancient records of the district ; and we find an 
intelligent Assistant Magistrate, notwithstanding his pre-occupation 
and his inexperience, able to evolve from this rubbish the history — 
of the earliest period of British rule in the locality. It is impos- 
sible.to doubt what would have been the fate of this history, but 
for the acute archeological perception of Mr. Buckland and the 
accidental possession of archzological tastes and industry on the 
art of Mr. Macaulay. If this is the case with the archives of 
Birbhim, over which a special providence seems to have watched, 
what may we not fear for the unknown and unfriended archives of 
less fortunate districts ? 
It now remains for us to consider whether any reasonable mea- 
sures—reasonable, we mean, in point of the trouble and the ex- 
nse which they would involye—can be devised to remedy the 
melancholy state of things which we have pointed out ; or, at least, 
to arrest the work of destruction. The plan which has been most 
commonly suggested, and which would probably appear to most at 
first sight a feasible one, is, for the Jocal district officers to select the 
most valuable and important records, which might then be printed 
in extenso and thus effectually rescued from the general wreck. 
But we shall endeavour to show that this scheme is impracti- 
cable ; even if it were not so, the value of the results would only be 
in direct proportion to the amount expended on the copying and 
the printing; and unless the expenditure were most lavish, the 
bulk of the records would still be untouched. That the scheme 1s 
impracticable, however, will hardly be doubted by any one who knows 
how numerous and how pressing are already the calls upon the time 
and attention of the district officers; to impose upon them the 
duties of. archivists in addition to all the rest, would be to add the 
last straw toa load already well-nigh insupportable, , Moreover, 
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his is exactly the kind of work which is- only done well by those 
who have a tasté for it. A very wise man once said: “ Use such 
“ persons as atfect the business. wherein they are employed, for 
“that quickeneth much ;” and we will venture to say that, in 
antiquarian investigations, the absence of this quickening affection: 
absolutely disqualifies a man for the task. Not every Assistant 
Magistrate has the taste of an Oldbuck or a Dryasdust ; nor can 
every one drink of the inspiration which the BirbhGm record-room 
seems to aftord—non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
We have no doubt that, asa fact, nine officers out of ten would 
find the task of wading through dusty and musty: records, weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable to a degree ;and would either delegate 
it to some ignorant subordinate, er perform it in such a perfunc- 
tory manner as to make the selection absolutely valueless. And, 
as we have already suggested, no selection that could be made: with- 
ia any reasonable limits would adequately represent the archzologi- 
cal treasures of our mofussil archives. 
The great fundamental error which underlies this and most other 
opositions that have been. made for putting the record-literature 
of India on a better footing, is comprised in a mistaken notjon of 
what really are the duties-of a civilised Government in this matter. 
It is not for Government to print records in eatenso:: this task may 
safely and indeed with advantage be left, even in India, to the 
scientific zeal of individuals or of learned societies—provided al- 
ways that due facilities are afforded them for making a judicious 
selection, The functions of Government in the matter are now 
recognised, in the practice of every~enlightened- state of Eu- 
rope and America, and by the unanimous opinion of the whole 
world of archivists, to consist in—;(1) securing ail public docu- 
ments of value from the numerous dangersto which they are ex- 
posed, by the use of all the ik Sr and inventions of modern sci- 
ence ; (2) superintending the destruction of useless documents, with 
the adoption of such precautions as may ensure that nothing of 
value (either to the public or to individuals) is lost, and that no 
improper use is made of the eondemned papers ; (3) securing the 
perfect accessibility of all public documents (except those that may 
be withheld for valid reasons of state, as for instance, in England, 
the recent records of the Foreign Office} to all classes of searchers, 
whether the searches are made for official purposes, for scientific 
purposes, or in the establishment of legal rights. These principles 
were first laid down by M. Guizot, when Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in France. In a memorable note relating to the consolidation of 
the Department recently known as the Archives de l’Empire, 
the same acute scholar and statesman reviewed the record works of 
the Academie Royale des Fnagriptions et Belles Lettres, and of the 
Socielé de U'Histoire de France ; and pointed out that whilst 
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such societies may and should follow up and supplement the work 
of the Government by publishing records of value opened up to them 
by the State calendarers, it is for the Government alone to make 
their archives thoroughly accessible by means of complete and 
scientific calendars prepared by their own officers, . These prin- 
ciples have been accepted and acted upon by nearly every Govern- 
ment in Europe and America. 

These, then, are the two cardinal points tobe aimed at—preser- 
vation and accessibility. It is, we boldly affirm, impossible to 
obtain these without—(1) the concentration of all record repositories 
and the establishment of a public and convenient search-room ; 
(2) the compilation of good and scientific calendars. It may be 
noted, however, that here in India the question of the preservation 
of the records is of far more pressing importance than even that 
of providing for their accessibility. Hence, the first measure that 
is urgently demanded by the state of our mofussil records, is their 
concentration under proper superintendence in some safe and dry 
central repository. Any attempt to provide for their preservation 
in their present scattered state, must be either wholly futile, or 
ruinously extravagant ; whereas their transport to Calcutta and the 
provision of a proper building for their reception and of a small 
establishment for their custody, might be effected at a cost in- 
considerable in itself, and absolutely insignificant when considered 
as the price of such an inestimable boon to the scientific world. 
‘lo provide for the accessibility of the treasures thus collected, by 
means of search-rooms and calendars, would fairly demand atten- 
tion after thisconcen tration had been effected ; but to secure the 
safety of the treasures themselves is the great point. Like Tarquin 
haggling over the Sibylline books, the longer we hesitate about 
collecting the Bengal records, the less will be the value of the 
collection when made, 
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Art, 1V.—THE LANGUAGES AND RACES OF 
. DARDISTAN. 


The Languages and Races of Dardistan, By Dr. G. W. Leitner ; 
Lahore and London. 


UR present review of this work does not extend to the first 

two volumes which have already been published, but 

embraces only the first part, entitled—4 Comparative Vocabulary 
and Grammar of the Dardu languages. 

Hitherto, as it appears, this interesting work, the materials of 
which were collected by Dr. Leitner on a tour to Dardistan in the 
months of August, September, and October 1866 under great 
difficulties, has passed nearly unnoticed by professional philologists; 
but apparently from no other reason that that they did not know 
how to make use of it.- It is to be regretted that nearly the whole 
attention of our learned orientalists at home is bestowed on Sanskrit 
alone; Pali has, till recent times, been very little studied, and it 
is significant that since Lassen’s Justitutiones Linguae Prdakriti- 
cae have appeared (1837), nothing has been done (the little work 
of Delius, Radices Linguae Prakriticae, excepted) on this vast 
field. The modern idioms of India, derived from the Sanskrit 
through the medium of the Pali and Prakrit, are nearly utterly 
neglected, as if they had no rigbt of existence. We accept there- 
fore most gratefully the valuable contribution which Dr. Leitner 
has given to a more comprehensive and comparative study of 
the modern Sanskritical idioms of India in his Dardistan. The 
subject itself is interesting enough, were it only, that languages 
which were hitherto only known by name, are brought within our 
research ; but it is doubly interesting, when we find that the 
races inhabiting Dardistan are of Arian origin, and speak 
dialects which, on nearer investigation, will be found to have 
gone through the same process of development (or decomposi- 
tion, as it might be called), as their sister-tongues in the plains of 
Upper India. 

But from another point of view also the subject in question 
deserves our closest attention. It is proved now fully, by the 
Dardu dialects being brought within our reach, that the large 
mountain chain separating India from the steppes of Tartary 
and Turkistan, is still inhabited by an Arian race. Of the Kdjirs, 
who live in the inaccessible valleys of the Hindaikish, the writer 
of this paper has proved years ago that they are Arians and not 
Tutdrs, (as it was supposed for.a-long time) and that they are speak- 
lug a language which can only be compared with the Prakrit of the 
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middle ages.* We may therefore consider it now as fully establish- 
ed, that the original home of the Arian race of India has been the 
northern mountain range, which is stilt inhabited by the 
descendants of the same people. The supposed emigration of 
the Arians from beyond the Hinditikiish (#¢., from the ancient 
Bactra or thereabout), which is now the favourite theory of our 
Sanskrit scholars, is perfectly gratuitous, and not borne out, or sup- 
ported by any tradition. All we know from the Véda is, that the 
Arians first lived in a cold, mountainous country, covered fre- 
quently with snow, that from the north they moved down into 
the Panjab (Panch-nada) and gradually further towards the 
south, till they finally reached the ocean on the Bengal side; 
towards the south-west the Maharashtra (Maratha country) was 
their last settlement. But this emigration from the northern Hima- 
laya and Hindikish has by no means embraced the whole popula- 
tion originally settled there. They were only single tribes or 
clans who descended from their mountain fastnesses, and conquered, 
as a hard, sturdy race, the (apparently) weak and small-bodied - 
aborigines of the low lands ; just as the Afghans, their brethren 
according to the flesh, have done it in later times. The settle- 
ments gradually increased, as we may well suppose, by new ad- 
venturers or clans from the hills joining their brethren in the fer- 
tile plains of India;.and either necessity or a spirit of adventure 
prompted their movements towards the south. How long this 
process went on, nobody can tellin the absence of any chronolo- 
gical data or firm tradition. But after the Arians had been set- 
tled for centuries in the valley of the Ganges, and their whole 
mode of life had undergone a thorough change, their old home 
in the mountains of Northern India was forgotten in proportion as 
the connexion with it ceased. Their old warlike spirit gradually 
gave way, as they settled down to the peaceful pursuits of life, 
which soon brought them to a comparatively high degree of civi- 
lisation ; and we need therefore not be astonished, if in later times 
their northern brethren, who having to contend with a rugged 
sterile soil had remained in primitive simplicity of life, and who, 
being shut out by high and often impassable mountains from con- 
tact with other nations, had retained also their primitive freedom 
unchecked by narrow caste-rules, were looked upon as~-AMléchas 
(Barbarians), just as a Bengali Babu of our days looks with hor- 
roron the savage and uncouth appearance of an Afridi of the 
Khaibar mountains. That there were native kingdoms in the 
countries of the Dardus, and some of them very flourishing, we 
know from the travels of the Chinese Buddhist Chi Fab Hian, 
who traversed these regions A.D. 400.. They had all embraced 





* See my essay: On the Language Caucasus. Journal Royal Asiatic 
of the so-called Kafirs in the Indian Society, 1861. “f fei 
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Buddhism, and were thereby brought again into close contact 
with their brethren in the plains. The further history of those 
regions is covered with darkness, We donot know how and by 
whom and when Buddhism was extirpated, and with it the little 
learning that was kept up in the Viharas or monasteries. 
The country was overrun by Tatar tribes, and the people em- 
braced Islim, but they were not or could not be expelled from 
their mountain fastnesses, The only Tatar tribe, which has 
effected a permanent settlement in the Dardu country, are the 
Khajuna ; for their language is not Arian, but of Tatar origin. 

In the first part of the Dardistaén, Dr. Leitner gives us speci- 
mens of four Dardu dialects, the Ghilgitt and Astdri, which are 
comprehended under the common name of Shind, the Arnyid and 
Kaldsha Mander. No doubt there are many more dialects 
in those mountainous districts, as the difficulty of intercourse 
favours particularly the formation of new dialects amongst people, 
who have no literature and therefore no standard of language. 

We shall try to exhibit in the following lines the chief gram- 
matical features of these Dardu dialects.* 3s 

I. The declensional process. 

II. The terminations of nowns. 

Nouns in the Dardu dialects have on tke whole the same ter- 
minations as inthe North-Indian vernaculars. Most nouns end 
in a consonant, the Prakrit termination 6 having first been short- 
ened to ‘ u’ (as in the-old- Hindui) and then dropped altogether ; 
e.g., rdsh, anger, (p. 1.) Hindi rdsh ; ttsh (=ich,) bear (Shina), 
Kalasha Mander diz, Arnyia 6rtz, Hindi richh, Sanskrit riksha ; 
dés, day (p. 2), Ghilghiti d%és, Astori, bdsan (perhaps basa?) (Ka- 
Jasha Mander, Sanskrit divasa and vdsara). The old Prakrit ter- 
mination ‘6’ seems at the same time to have been retained in 
some nouns, just as in Sindhi and the old Hindui, where it is still 
optional te let the noun end in a consonant or in ‘6’, as mantiyjd 
man (Sanskrit manushya ; the Prakrit assimilation is manusso ; 
the transition of s, ss into j, jj is borne out by the cognate dialects, 
for instance, Sindhi hanju goose, Sansk hansa). Dr. Leitner gives 
too few examples of nouns ending in ‘6’, so that no safe conclu- 
sion can be ventured upon. The termination ‘6’ seems to have 





* The phonetic laws of the Dardu these dialects contain no cerebrals, 
dialects are very interesting, but we a far-bearing conclusion could be 
must forego them here, as they would drawn from it. The Pushtd has no 
lead us too much into details. Suf- aspirates, but the whole cerebral 
fice it to notice, that no aspirates are row; the Persian, as it is well known, 
to be found, and if we aretorelyon has already dispensed with both 
the correctness of the ormoeraphy. aspirates and cerebrals. With the old 
given, no cerebrals either. The latter-Bactrian (the so-called Zend) the 
point, however, must be left open as matter stands differently, 
yet; if it should be fully proved, that 
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been changed already to &, as it is now common in Hindi and 
Panjabi ; eg., phala apple (.¢., fruit) in Ghilghiti, phalé in Astort 
(p. 1.) Though Dr, Leitner mentions nothing of the gender of 
nouns, we may safely assume that phala is masculine, as in 
Hindi and its sister dialects; and that the neuter has been dropped 
in the Dardu dialects and transferred (at least for the greatest part) 
to the masculine, as it is now the case in the northern vernaculars 
(phalam being neuter in Sanskrit). The matter is different with 
nouns like ra (p. 835) King, Astdri rash (perhaps raz); for this is the 
Sanskrit raja, Prakrit ri-& and contracted ra. In Astdri, on the other 
hand, the final (original &) is dropped, and the palatal j changed 
(as I fancy) to z or zh (by no means sh), a change which is quite 
common to the Pushtd (and to the Marathi likewise), and is also 
borne out by the Panjabi. In the same way is to be explained 
ka, a crow (p. 2), Sanskrit kaka; Panjabi, kau; contracted, ka, 
We see from these few examples that the same Prakrit rules, which 
have been operating in the modern Arian idioms, apply equally 
to the Dardu dialects. | 

Dr, Leitner says nothing about feminine nouns, but we may 
safely infer that nouns like na6, boat (Hindi and Panjabi, nao ; 
Sanskrit, nau)—ati, bone (Sanskrit asthi, neuter; Hindi, haddi f, ; 
old Hindi asti m.)—are feminines. We find also nouns terminat- 
ing in long i, which are, according to all analogy, feminine, as, 
atshi, eye (Sanskrit qf; neuter, Panjabi akkhi, fem. ; Sindhi, 
akhi, fem.). Nouns ending in i and i, however, may be masculine 
and feminine, as agai, sky (Sanskrit akasha, Panj&bi akas or 
agas, m.; in agai, the final s is dropped, and after longa a 
euphonic i affixed, as in khudai, God); giri, mountain (p. 6, ex- 
plained by great stone, but apparently signifying a rock=mountain) 
Sanskrit, giri, m.; Hindi and Panjabi likewise masc. The termina- 
tions f and u likewise may be no doubt equally applied to 
masc. and fem. nouns, though the nouns contained in the list are 
all (very likely by chance only) masculine. Thus we find 
(p. 4) patu, leaf (should no doubt be written pattu*®); Sansknt 
patra (n.); Hindi, patt&é (m.), Panjabi, patt or pat. In this case 
the ‘a’ is the shortened Prakrit termination 6, as already alluded 
to. The same is the case with bara-u (p-4) husband ; Sanskrit 
bhartar (bhartri), Prakrit bhattard ; the assimilating process has 
been somewhat different in Ghilghiti=bhara-u=barau. An ex- 
ample of a noun(m.) ending in i, is shu (p. 2) dog; Sanskrit 
shvan (shun). If nouns are exhibited in the list ending in 6, e, 
we are inclined to consider them as mistakes; they are in all 
probability plwrals, as will be seen afterwards. In the same way 
the spelling of words with a final.‘ y’, as day (p.1), beard, is 





* Or patu. 
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apparently the same as that with final i or t= dai (= Hindi darhi ; 
Sanskrit, Etfteatt). We find thus, that the terminations of Dardu 


nouns are essentially the same as in the North-Indian Vernaculars. 


2. The Formation of the Plural.* 


From the examples given on pp. 35, 36, and 37 we can draw the 
following inference. There are only two methods of forming the 
plural in the Dardu dialects, that of masculine and feminine 
nouns. 

Masculine nouns ending in a consonant form their plural 
(nominative) by adding the termination if ; as bal, a boy, plural 
bal-i, boys; batt, a stone (Hindi patthar ; Sanskrit, prastara) plural 
batt-i. The same rule seems to hold good with reference to nouns 
ending in &, as ra, king, plural raj-i (where very likely for the 
sake of euphony original j i been restored ). An exception from 
this rule make nouns in 6, which form their plural by changing 
final 6 to 6, as: manujj6,. man, plural manujj-6. This, however, 
requires further confirmation.{ The Astori dialect seems quite to 
agree, as regards the formation of the plural, with the Ghilghiti, 
The Arnyi& dialect, however, deviates considerably from the Ghil- 
ghiti and Astéri in this respect; for we find(p. 35) sing. 
mitér, king, plural miterain; hdst, ( Hindi, hath ; Sanskrit, hasta) 
hand, plural hdstar (but is hdstar not a misprint or mistake for 
hdstan?) Both these-methods of forming the plural are very 
remarkable. 

The termination i has no analogy in any of the Indian vernacu- 
lars sprung from the Sanskrit, nor in Prakrit, less still in Sanskrit. 
We may, however, be allowed to assume, that the Dardu plural 
ending in i corresponds to the termination 6, which is used in the 
inferior (more vulgar) Prakrit dialects, such as the Ardhamagadhi 
(cf. Lassen, Institutiones Lingue Prakriticae, pp. 412, 5). We 
know from the Prakrit grammarians, that already in Magadhi 
the termination a=d6=—u of. the nominative singular was changed 
to € ; whieh is fully borne out by the old Hindui of the middle ages, 
where nouns which end now in a consonant frequently adopt the 
termination i=é. The Dardu plural termination i may be a rem- 
nant of it. The Pushté, which is likewise an Arian tongue and 
closely allied to the Prakrit idioms of India, comes very near the 
Dardu plutal formation, all Pushté nouns, ending in the nomina- 
tive singular in ai (=6—=Magadhi &) forming their plural by 
changing ai to i. 


_— 





* The Dardu have in all likelihood--is this long or short? We have 
dropped the. Dual just as their sister- taken it as long 1 
idioms in the plains. t We find also (p. 37) phunér, 

t Dr. Leitner writes onlyiori; flower; plur. phunér, flowers, 
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The Arnyia plural termination an finds its analogy in Pusht$ 
and Persian ; in both languages nouns ending in a consonant, 
affix in the plural the syllable an (though in Persian now restricted 
to nouns denoting animate beings). It is generally agreed upon, 
that this termination An is originally the Sanskrit plural accus. an, 
From the few examples given of the Kalasha dialect, it would 
appear that Kalasha nouns do not affix a plural termination at 
all, a circumstance which will require further investigation. 

Feminine nouns form, according to the two ‘examples 
given (p. 37), their plural in 6; as, tshéi (Sanskrit, stri, old 
Hindui, tria or tia), plural, tshéyé; di, daughter (Hindi, dhi or 
dhiyaé ; Sindhi dhia; Prakrit Yet or Wrat; Sanskrit efean), 
plural dijar-é (very likely for diyar-é ; for the Sindhi also forms 
the plural of dhia in dhiara=Sanskrit. duhitarah). This plural 
formation is quite in accordance with the usage of the North 


Indian vernaculars (€=6én.) || 


3. The Formation of Cases: Case-affiwes. 


The modern Indian vernaculars of Sanskrit origin (as well as 
the Pusht6 and the Persian), have for the greatest part lost the 

wer of case-inflexions. The Prakrit is already very deficient 
in this point ; and the idioms, sprung from the Prakrit, have gone 
gradually a step farther, till they have lost (with few exceptions) 
every sign of a (grammatical) case-inflexion, and were consequent- 
ly compelled to make up for this loss by using or substituting 
adverbs (now called postpositions) in lieu of the original inflexions. 
It is very remarkable, that the Dardu dialects have also in this 
respect closely followed the footsteps of the other Prakrit idioms, 
though they have occasionally beaten out a path of their own. 

The affix denoting a dative relation is t or té ; as, ra-t to a king ; 
raj6-t, to kings ; haté-té, to a hand ; hatd-té, to hands, It is very 
interesting, that the same affix is used in Pushtd, where it is tah. 
We cannot doubt a moment that this t, té, or Pusht6 tah is the 
Hindi tal (now tain); Sanskrit, wre (Loc.), signifying liter- 
ally in the place,=to. The other prepositions given (p. 35) like- 
wise agree with the Hindi; as sati, with (=sath; in sati we have still 
the old locative) ; madjaé (better written majja, the Hindi and 
Sindhi majjh)=Sanskrit, Ay in.) 

The accusative is apparently identical with the nominative, 
as in all the modern Sanskritical vernaculars. An instrwmental 
is not given under the noun, but we shall find one under the 
pronoun and see that its form is katsh’ The ablative relation 





* Compare on this point my es- ed with the Sanskrit, Pali, and Pra- 
say : On the Declensional Features of krit. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
the North Indian Vernaculars, compar- Society. 1862, | 
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js expressed in Ghilghiti by the postfix j5 (to be pronounced sho, 
or rather zh6), which we do not hesitate to identify with the Hindi 
postposition @t (old Hindui faz ) from, which corresponds to the 
Prakrit ablative affix @t(=Sanskrit qq.)* 

It is very well known (what gave our. first Hindi and Hindi- 
stani grammarians so much unnecessary trouble), that the modern 
(Sanskrit) vernaculars, along with the other case-inflexions have 
also lost the genitive. They made up for this case in a very easy 
and ingenious way, by turning the noun, logically standing in a 
genitive case-relation, into an adjective, by adding to it the ad- 
jective affix ka, fem, ki, (Sanskrit gq); for this very simple 
reason ka (or rather the adjective formed by ka) agrees with its 
governing substantive in gender, number, and case, as all other 
adjectives, which are flexionable, do. The Hindi cannot say, the 
house of the Lord, but only earfea at we, in Latin, dominica 
domus, the lordly house, the Latin affix icus being absolutely 
identical with k& (ika.) In all the northern idioms this method of 
making up for the lost genitive has been adhered to, though 
the adjective affix used for this purpose varies. We find 
thus ka, cha, j4,j6, g&, ra, na, and da in use; the last (used in 
Panjabi) being originally identical with the Sanskrit ablative affix 
wa (Prakrit €7), but in spite of this turned into an adjective 


affix. The Pushtd, the nearest neighbour to the Panjabi, uses 
likewise da, with the only difference, that it is used as an (indeclin- 
able) prefix. 

It is very remarkable, that the Dardu dialects differ in this re- 
spect from their sister idioms in the plains, they having retained the 
old Prakrit genitive case of the singular ; which, not being treated 
as a common affix, has not been transferred to the genitive of the 
plural. In Ghilghiti the genitive affix is é or éy for the singular ; 
as ; ra-e, of a king, hat-éy (éi) of a hand, son-éi, of gold, etc. The 
Prakrit genitive singular ends in aay (=e), which in the 
inferior dialects has already beén contracted to @ and thence to 
€ hé. Inthe old Hindui the genitive singular still frequently 
ends in fe: We believe that the Ghilghiti affix é is identical 
with this ¢ or f%€;¢iseems only to be a euphonic change of 


€. Inthe Astdri dialect we find (p. 35) the genitive singular 
rajd ; but this must be a misprint, as on p. 36 we find the geni- 
tive singular son-éi, of gold, hat-éi of ahand. The Arnyid geni- 
tive singular ending in u (perhaps only shortened for 6) looks very 
curious, and we are at a loss how to account for it. In the Kald- 
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* We do not know how to ac- sha affix pi may be compared with 
count for the Astort abl. affix nyd the old Hindui 4g which signifies 
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sha dialect, on the other hand, we meet with the genitive singular 
(and dative) shai-as, which tends greatly to confirm our surmise 
respecting the origin of the Ghilghiti genitive singular affix &, 
For there can hardly be a doubt, that the, affix as corresponds to 
the Prakrit genitive qq, as we still find itin the Kapur-di-giri 
rock inscriptions. In Prakrit the dative is already completely 
lost, and its functions transferred to the - genitive ; which will easily 
account for the circumstance that in Kalasha the same affix serves 
also to express the dative case. 

The genitive plural ends in Ghilghiti and Astdri in 6, which 
is, as we shall presently see, also the termination of the forma- 
tive plural. This affix 6 we take for the Prakrit genitive plural 
ana (Sindhi aniand Panjabi an, Hindi of, final n having been drop- 
ped in the Shin& dialects, whereas it is preserved in the Arnyid, as 
miteran. Thatin the Kaldsha dialect the plural should in all 
the oblique cases be identical with the singular, is hardly credible. 

In Hindi and its cognate dialects a certain number of nouns 
(especially those ending in &, 6, etc., which for brevity’s sake wecan- ~ 
not detail here) subject the final vowel to certain changes before 
the accession of the case-affixes ; which has been generally (but 
wrongly) called the oblique case, and which we will call, as it is no 
case at all, but only serves as a base for certain cases, the forma- 
tive. In the singular, nouns ending in a consonant attach, in Hindi, 
etc., the case-affix, without any further change, as ghar-ka, etc. ; but 
on the other hand, beté-ka (from beta), with change of final 


vowel. In the formative plural we find throughout the termination 
om; as, ghardn k6, etc. That this formative plural is originally 
the Prakrit genitive plural can hardly be questioned. 

The Dardu dialects differ but little from this. They use the 
genitive singular and plural as formative for the other 
cases, In the singular only the final (euphonic) iis dropped; as 
hat-éi, of a hand ; formative, hat-é, haté-té, haté-sati, etc.; manujj-éi, 
of a man; formative, manujjé, manujjé-jo, from a man. In 
ra-te, etc,, final 6 seems to be dropped only for euphony’s sake. 

The final 6 of the formative singular, however, may also be a eu- 
phonic addition to facilitate the accession of the case-affix ; or it 
may be considered as the original termination of the noun (old 
Hindui) dropped inthe nominative, but restored again as soon as 
the noun receives an accession in the form of an affix. Nouns 
ending in a vowel (except 6) would then remain unchanged in 
the formative singular; as, ra-te; ra-j6, tshé-j6 ; or they would 
add e before the accession of the case-affix, as, tshé-e-té. Accord- 
ing to the examples given, both forms seem to bein use. Nouns 
ending in 6 (=Hindi 4) change final 6 to €in the formative 


‘singular (just as in Hindi, ete.), in whatever way the formative 


singular may: be explained. The formative plwral ends uni- 
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formly in & (Hindi Gf) ; as rAj-G, h&td, tshéy-6 (with euphonic y 
interpolated), bal-6, eéc., final 4 and 6 being dropped before 
the formative plural termination, The Astdré dialect seems to 
agree in this menpors quite with the Ghilghiti; for we find there 
formative singular, raja-te, plural rajo; putsh-e, putsh-d, ete. 
It is true, that under the head of the genitive singular (the 
formative) we find different forms, such as bal-&; but this is 
obviously a mistake. 

The per easivton features of the Dardu dialects are there- 
fore essentially the same as those of the North Indian vernaculars. 
Many points still remain doubtful, but on the whole we may 
rest assured that the forms given by Dr. Leitner may be safely 
relied upon, as they are fully borne out by their sister idioms in 
the plains. It would be an absolute impossibility to give a 
detailed description of so many dialects, hitherto totally un- 
known, within the space of afew months. May others, who may 
have in future the chance of visiting those regions, fill wu 
with the same circumspection and perseverance, as Dr. Leitner aid 
in giving us these first outlines, the gaps which still remain ; 
and we shall soon be able to put at the side of the modern 
Indian vernaculars of Sanskrit origin old sister-dialects, which 
will throw a new light on the decomposition or transition of the 
old Prakrit into the present idioms. 


4.—The Numerals. 

The numerals, of which~only the- cardinals are given, are 
altogether identical with those of the Prakrit idioms of India ; 
only the laws of assimilation of conjunct consonants and of elision 
of single consonants differ to some extent, as might be expect- 
ed. We find thus in Ghilghiti: &k, one, dé, two, which we may 
dismiss without any remark. The form tré, three, differe from the 
Hindi tin (= Prakrit, tinni) and goes back to the Sanskrit tri; in 
Sindhi we find likewise tré; tshar (=char) four; pdn, five, 
(instead of panch) shows a peculiar assimilation ; sath, seven ; atsh, 
eight (Sanskrit asht=ash=ach), which is not without Prakrit ana- 
logy ; nau, nine ; dai, ten. This form is again peculiar; Sanskrit, 
dasha ; Prakrit, dasa (Hindi, das) ; Sindhi, daha. In Ghilghiti this 
form has been lengthened to dah, and instead of h, which is like- 
wise dropped, short i (as I take it) has been affixed. ‘The numbers 
from 1]-!9 show a remarkable contraction; akai, eleven ; bai, 
twelve; tshdi, thirteen; tshaundéi, fourteen; panzéi, fifteen. At 
first sight these numerals are quite puzzling; but tshaundéi for- 
tunately lets us have a glance into their composition. We must 
therefore commence with the-analysis of this numeral. The Sanskrit 
form is chatur-dasha, Prakrit chauddaha (thence the Hindi chau- 
dah ; the Ghilghiti form goes back to the Prakrit chauddaha (with 
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the interpolation of a nasal =chaun-) changing at the same time dai 
(=daha)to déi, We see from this process that akdi and bai, as well 
as tshdi (chéi) stand for ak-dai; Sanskrit, 6kadasha ; Prakrit, éaraha- 
Hindi, ikarah or yaraha:—ba-déi (Sanskrit dva—dasha; Prak it, va- 
raha, hence Hindi barah):—tsh6-déi (Sanskrit, tray6-dasha; Prakrit 
téraha ; Hindi, térah) which is, as Dr. Leitner indicates under the 
Astori, nearly to be pronounced as trdi-dai, a form, which solves 
at once all difficulty ; panz-éi= panz-dai. The following numerals 
shdnj, sixteen ; sataj, seventeen ; ashtains, eighteen ; and quni, nine- 
teen, are again quite peculiar. The Sanskrit form for sixteen is, 
shédasha, which has become in Prakrit sGlaha (thence Hindi sdlah), 


The Ghilghiti has here left the trace of the Prakrit, and gone back 
again to the original Sanskrit, by contracting shddasha into shdnj 


(instead of shins), the palatal sh having been changed for eu- 
hony’s sake to j. In the sime way must be explained satdins, 
Renskrit saptadasha (but Prakrit sattaraha); and ashtains, Sanskrit 
ashtad-dasha (Prakrit, atthadraha). As regards quni, nineteen, we 


cannot help thinking that there must be some mistake about it. - 
The Sanskrit is inavinshati (one less ‘than twenty; Latin, un-de- 
viginti); Prakrit (Gnvisai = tinnisai (assimilated), thence Hindi unis, 
Sindhi uniha (or univiha). But where shall the q come from? 

Is perhaps q a euphonic augment to facilitate the pronunciation 
of initial u?—for in the root itself it has no foundation. If so, this 
had to be shown in the laws of sound, peculiar to the Dardu 
dialects. 

Bi, twenty, is already explained (= Sindhi viha=vih). Strange it 
is that bi, when compounded with another numeral, becomes biga, 
as biga-ék, twenty-one. ‘The Indian vernaculars offer no analogy 
to this, but we know from other sources, that the Sanskrit palatal 
sh is changed to k and g; for instance the Sanskrit shvan, dog, 
becomes in Greek «vwv; and the very numeral vinshati, twenty, 
has been changed to viginti in Latin. ‘There can therefore be hard- 
ly any doubt about the correctness of the form biga. Most curious 
it is, that the other tenths are made up by multiplication and 
addition, and that the original Sanskrit-Prakrit numerals are 
dropped altogether. The very same phenomenon we meet with 
in the language of the Siah Posh KGfirs* inthe Hindu Kush, who 
are likewise sprung from the great Arian stock. We find thus biga- 
dai, twenty and ten=thirty; dubid (=du biha), twice twenty= 
forty ; du bidga-dai, twice twenty and ten=fifty; tshé bid, three 
times twenty=sixty ; tshé bidga-dai=three times twenty and ten 
seventy ; tshar bid, four times twenty=eighty ; tsharbio dai, four 
times twenty and ten=ninety. We donot know how to, explain 
this fact ; for there can be no doubt.that the Dardu races had 





* See my essay on the Language of the so-called Kafirs. 
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originally the Sanskrit-Prakrit numerals,*¥ Why did they drop 
them ? We can hardly fancy that they dropped them for con- 
venience sake, for it is far more troublesome to make up for 
original numerals by multiplication*and addition, than to ex- 
press them by one noun. But not only among the Dardu races 
and their brethren, the Kafirs in the Hindukush, we meet 
with this strange fact; the same phenomenon may also be 
observed in the decomposition of the Latin into the Gallico- 
French (not in Italian or Spanish), as quatre-vingt, four times 
twenty=eighty ; quatre-vingt-dix, four times twenty and ten= 
ninety. We see thus, that when an old language is once giving 
way and going to pieces (which is generally the case amongst 
great commotions or in times of great ignorance), essential parts of 
it may be lost which can no more be recovered, 

In shal, one hundred, Sanskrit ya, Prakrit ee or aq 


(thence Hindi sau) we find, that final t (d) has been changed to l. 
The change of d to 1 is very common in Pushtd, and consequently 
we find there also the form sil or sal for one hundred (similarly, 
las, ten=das.) Fora hundred thousand the Indian lak (without 
aspiration of k, as indicated above) is in use. ' 

Only a few ordinals are given in the list (p. 8). 

Muchino or yarr, first. We suppose that muchino is perhaps 
a derivation from the Sanskrit @@ (Hindi qe or Afe) 
in front, first, though we cannot speak with any degree of certain- 
ty. We confess that we do not know what to make of yarr, as 
we are not able to lay our hands on any analogous form in the cog- 
nate idioms. The following numerals are erroneously put down as 
ordinals ; dogiiné is not the second, but twofold (Panjabi, dugun4); 
similarly, tshégiind is threefold, tshar gund, fourfold. Pon and sha 
can apparently not be the-fifth and siath, as there would be no 
difference whatever between the cardinals and ordinals, which is by 
no means likely. Biga-giind (so very likely it should be writ- 
ten instead of biga egitind) is likewise twentyfold, and not the 
twentieth. 

Trang, half, is rather curious. We suppose it is derived from 
the Sanskrit ep half, and ey part or share = epefgr ; initial 
a has been elided=dhrans’h=trang (by transition of (yinto k, g.) 

Once is 6k dam, twice dd dam, i.e, one breath, two breaths ; 
apparently a later formation, ¢s being of Persian origin. The other 
Dardu dialects offer few variations from the Ghilghiti. Under the 
Astori we have only to notice, that two is du (instead of dé; five 


—— 


_* One circumstance, however, is multiplication. But we can hardly 
not to be lost sight of, that.even suppose that the Dardu races were 
the original Sanskrit numerals fer— conscious of this fact. 

twenty, thirty, &c., are made up by | 
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posh (instead of pon; eight asht (instead of atsh) ; fifteen, paziley 
(instead of panzéi), lei being apparently only an alteration for 
ddi. 

The Arnyia offers more differences. One is i (with elision of k) 
two is djii ; and the same form is put down for twelve. There must 
be some mistake about these forms; for it is not likely that 
the Arnyiaé should not distinguish between two and twelve. With 
regard to the other numerals it may be observed, that a is general- 
ly changed to 6, as tsh6r, four (instead of char) ; sot, seven (= @Tq), 
dsht, eight (=asht). For ten we find the form djésh (how is this 
to be pronounced ?). Is dj=simple j (3) ? Wecan hardly beliéve 
this ; how should simple d(<) become j-? We do not remember 
that any such change occurs in any idiom derived from the Sanskrit- 
Prakrit. We forego, therefore, any surmise on this form, as we 
doubt its correctness. ‘Twenty is bishir in Arnyia (in Persian 
Gru bist=bisil=bisir or bisil), final t having been again chang- 


ed to 1 and thence to r. The same we find in the Pushtd (Js — 


shi This our derivation is fully borne out by shor, one hun- 
dred, Ghilghiti shal, 1 being changed again tor in Arnyiaé. The 
Kalasha numerals offer also a few peculiarities. Ten is. dash ; 
but eleven dajé-ga ; and twelve, daje-diia. We see that in these two 
forms the original (palatal) sh is again dropped (being first changed 
to h) and the encliticum je * (and) affixed. The following numer- 
als are very much mutilated; tria, thirteen ; tshaua, fourteen; pondja, 
fifteen ; shda, sixteen; satta, seventeen; ashta, eighteen; nda, nineteen. 
They are all formed on the same plan, and final a only expresses 
the number ten. This can only be explained in this way, that 
dash has lost the initial d (whichis quite in accordance with Pra- 
krit usage ), and. that finals (sh) was changed toh (as Sindhi 
daha) and then dropped altogether. It is very remarkable, that 
the Kalasha has formed in this way a new form for nineteen (nda), 
leaving the trace of the Sanskrit and Prakrit. Twenty is bishi 
(=bis ), and twenty-one, bishije ek, twenty and (= Je) one. 


5.—The Pronouns. 


a.—The Pronoun of the First Person. 
The declensional scheme of this pronoun is the following in 
Ghilghiti : 
SINGULAR, 


: Nom. ma, and (as we can see from the verb, p. 21) mas in the 
feminine. Formative, ma. | 


’ 


a 





‘* We have no doubt, that je isthe in.the old Hindui. 
Sanskrit a, and, still to be met with 
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Genitive (mé6-i%), or pronominal adjective, méyd; fem méyt 


my, mine. 
Dative m4-té, to me. 
Accusative ma, me. 
Instrumental ma katsh, by me. 
Ablative m4-j6, from me. 
PLURAL 
Nominative bé (or) bés, we.. 
Formative asso. 
Genitive assé-i, of us ; our 
Dative ass0-te, to us, 
Accusative ? : 
Instrumental assO-kats’h, by us. 


Ablative ass6-]6, from us, 

The form ma, f., is borne out by the Sindhi; in old Hindul 
we find also the form @rf¥e, mohi (the Prakrit is ag Wand eeEfe). 
It is, however, very probable that ma (like @tf¢) is originally 
the accusutive. The formative ma is likewise identical with the 


Sindhi formative singular mai, mon ( or mii ), corresponding 
with the Sanskrit acc. qf, me. We do not hesitate to put down 


mé-i as @ genitive, as such a form is very likely to occur.* The . 


pronominal adjective méy6 and fem méyi is quite peculiar to the 
Ghilghiti and Astor. The Sanskrit possessive adjective is qHétq 
(from which the Latin meus has sprung), which has been totally 
given up by the modern India idioms; they have formed an ad- 
jective of their own in its stead, mé-ra, mine, by adding the ad- 
jective-affix ra to the original genitive mé, which is still frequently 
used in old Hindui (ra =k& +), though now quite out of use. 

The plural bé or bés is peculiar too, It is a contraction from the 
Sanskrit qe, vayam, Prakrit, gez The modern Indian idioms have 


mostly had recourse tothe other Prakrit form eeg, we (thence 
ham) ; derived from a Sanskrit (obsolete) root, q@ (thence the 


Sindhi asi; Panjabi, also asii), In the formative, however, 
the Dardu dialects exhibit the same root, assd (very likely to be 
written asO only); Sindhi, asan, Panjabi, as&é; Prakrit, amh ; 
thence the Hindi ham in the formative also. . 

We are very happy to detect in this declensional scheme for 
the first time an tnstrumental, which is expressed by the post- 
ne katsh ( Astdri, katshi ), rather a strange-looking form 

hat may this kaétsh be, or how is it to be explained? We find 


no analogous form in any of the cognate dialects which form their . 





* Compare té-i, of thee. = is used instead of ka. Ra corresponds 
_ t We donot mean to say that ra—to the Prikrit adjective-affix xa, 
is only a change for ka, but that it gue. 
la 
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instrumental in a different way. We,suppose that katsh is identi 
cal with &TH (= Sanskrit Te ), and ought very likely to be written 
kaj. We are confirmed in this supposition by the Dakhni kaj, 
which is quite used as a sort of postposition and signifies by reason 
of, for the sake of. Ma kaj (for we will write it thus) denotes 
therefore by my work, which isa very fit circumscription of the 
instrumental case. | 
The Astori dialect agrees on the wholé with the Ghilghiti ; only 
a few variations are to be noticed. Thus we find mii, £,=méa; in 
the formative singular both forms, mii and ma, seem to bein use ; 
as ma-té, to me, and miikatshi, by me. 
The Arnyié forms, we confess, are for the greatest part quite 
unintelligible to us. Awwa (very likely only awa), is plain 
enough ; it corresponds te the Sindhi atin, f, the labial m having 
been changed to v, which is still quite a common thing in Panjabi, 
The formative singular is m&, as m4&-té; the instrumental ma- 
nase, by me. What is this instrumental affix derived from? We 
do not remember any. analogous form in the cognate idioms, and we 
do not therefore venture any surmise as.to its origin ‘or derivation. 
In the nom. plural we find isp&, we. This form. might be ex- 
plained by. referring it to the Prakrit plural, @* (derived, as shown, 
from an.original Sanskrit form. way). It would appear, that, the 
Arnyia retained the original form qagq, changing the labial m to p 
and shortening initial a toi, which is quite possible, For the 
genitive eH we find tshikkan; for the dative ispa-shikkan ; 
for the instrumental, tshikkan-nase; for the ablative, tshikkan- 
sir. There must be some -mistake about these forms, as 
is clearly seen by the so-called dative, ispa-tshikkaén, which 
sounds very unlike an Arian form. Besides. this, where is 
the postposition te? What this tshikkan is we cannot tell; only 
so much is known, that itisa plural and that its singular must 
therefore be tshikk (or very likely, tshik=chik.) In the Kafir 
dialect. we have the demonstrative pronoun siga, this. (derived 
from the Sanskrit @, with the adjective affix ka); and it may be 
very likely that.siga and tshik are the same. This our surmise is 
very much confirmed by the form hétshik, which we find set 
down (p. 15) for the demonstrative pronoun they (fem.).  Ispa- 
tshikan would therefore signify we, here,* To all)the. other forms 
therefore, isp& has to. be. alle’ ; or rather, tshikkan is more or, less a 
su perinovs addition. 
n the Kalasha dialect we find 4, f., an abbreviation from. awa, 
or from. the. Prakrit. q~gej, In the genitive singular we meet with 
the form m&i; which serves at the same time as formative for the 


re *. Or, we all, as it would appear, 
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other cases, the dative excepted. This midi corresponds to the 
Sanskrit accus. singular, @t, as noticed already above. In the 


~ 


dative we meet with the form métshes ; Hindi, YY, Prakrit AS ; 
which has been dropped in the other Dardu dialects. The instru- 
mental sing. is mai tada, by me; and thé ablative mai pi ; the 
origin or derivation of both these postpositions is unknown to us.* 
The nom. plural is abi, we ; very likely derived from the Prakrit 
ez, by changing m to v=b, and dropping w; amé=ave or abé, 
and thence abi. In the forniative plural, we find again homo 
(=ham; a béiig changed to 6). The dative plural is stated to be 
hdma, which must be left doubtful, as wé cannot sufficiently clicit, 
from the few examples given, the formation of the dative in 
Kalasha, 


b—The Pronoun of the Second Person. 
The declension of this pronoun in Ghilghitt runs thus :— 


SINGULAR. 

Nominative tii, tiis, thou. 
Formative tii | 
Genitive t8i, of thee, thy (or, td, see Part IT., p. 33), 
Dative tii-t, to thee. 
Accusative d ( tui?) 
Instrumental tii katsb, by thee. 
Ablative tii-j6, from thee. 

ee ae 
Nominative tzd, you (or tzds ; fem. tzas ; see p, 21 ) 
Formative tz0. 
Genitive tza-i, of you ; your. 
Dative tzd-te, to you, 
Accusative ? ( tz0 2? ) 
Instrumental tzo katsh, by you. 
Ablative tz6-j6, from you. 


Tt is the regular Hindi form; and tiis, like mAs, is only a dia- 
lectical variation.t Thé genitive té-i corresponds to the Sanskrit- 
Prakrit genitive @. In the fotmative sing, the form ta is 
retained, 

The nom. plural tz5 ( which, however, ought to be written tsd, 
as z can only be joined to a media and not to a tentis, ) is pecu- 
har. The Prakrit is q@#@ (formed ftom the case GJ or tf and @), 
like sp@q; this hay become tusti in Panjabi (in Sindhi, tavhiu or 





* PI might be compared’ with the WIE, from mé no answer is made. 
old Hindai z which signifids “Hoh... + Is. perhaps in this, final s the 
only upon, but also from. Sd gays Ofigival pronominal affix sm linger- 
for instance Nam dév: @T t aay ing! 
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tahio) ; in Pushtd _» tase ; and in Ghilghiti ts6. In the formative 
plural the Panjabi tusin becomes tusan (Sindhi tavhaii or tahai) - 
and in the Ghilghiti genitive tz4-i—i being, as indicated, the 
genitive affix, which in the pronouns seems to have been transferred 
to the genitive plural likewise. The genitive sing. (téi, like 
a) is to be traced back to the (original) Sanskrit genitive, 

» a. 

The Ast6ri on the whole agrees with the Ghilghiti. We only 
find in the genitive sing. the two variations, tdo for the masc, 
and tei for the fem. Under the pronoun of the first person, no 
such difference of gender is noted; nor do we find any differ- 
ences of gender in the other cases. It is therefore more than doubt- 
ful if any such difference of gender exists at all. 

In the genitive plural we find likewise tsd for the masc., and 
tséi for the fem.; we have at present no means to decide on the 
correctness ‘of these forms, 

In the Arnyia dialect the nom. sing. is tt, and thé formative 
and genitive ta (originally the accus. ; Sanskrit, taf or tat, Pra- 
krit, #.) The nom. formative, and genitive plural is bisa, 
This leads us to a very interesting observation. The Sanskrit 
form is qq, ydyam, you ; which, as we have seen already, is aban- 
doned in Prakrit (and in the modern idioms), and recourse is had 
to a new plural formation on the base ey, with the pronominal 
affix @ (=Latin met; as, ego—met, ele. =F. But besides 
the base yu (ytiyam), we find in Sanskrit also the form vas (@q:), 
though now only used in some cases of the dual and plural. In 
Latin the base yi is totally abandoned (though not in Greek, %«%s, 
Zunes, standing for @y), and vas=vos substituted in its 
stead. In Arnyia the old base vas has been preserved like- 
wise, and corrupted (if we may say 80) to bisa. But the base 
vas itself is no doubt identical again with the Prakrit form 9¥, 
derived as it is from the base vq and @.. Tva is first assimi- 
Jated (by transition of the initial tenuis to its corresponding me- 
dia d) to dva, this again to vva=va or ba, and with the pronoml- 
nal affix sma to bas (instead of basm), the final m being dropped 
altogether. The same process of assimilation_(which is quite in 
accordance with Prakrit usage) we find, in the Sindhi ba, two, 
instead of dva ; even in Sanskrit, initial dv is occasionally assimi- 
lated to v;as fawfa, twenty, instead of fg" wfa (two times 


ten, wf wa being apparently an abbreviation for ewfa and 
identical with eyrq-). The Kalasha nom. sing. is aparently 
tii.; though, by a «misprint, we find in its place hémd. What ti 
Kashalatai is, we donot venture to guess; but whatever may be 
the meaning of Kashalatai, it has certainly nothing te do with the 
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protioun of the second person. The formative and genitive sing. 
{ai (=ta=tva). In the plural nom. we find the curious form 
abs-tshikk. That tshikk is very likely a demonstrative pronoun 
we have shown already; the pronoun itself would therefore 
only remain abs, you. In Sindhi we have, besides tavhén and 
tahén, also the form avhén; which apparently goes back to the 
pronominal base vas (vasm) with euphonic initial a=avbin, 
Quite in the same way the Kalasha abs is formed. In the forma- 
tive plural we meet with mimi. We areata loss how to ac- 
count for this form. . The only explanation that ‘seems to offer itself 
is, that initial m is a change for v, so that mimi would stand for 
vimi. This brings us to forms like the Greek vets, dupes (Ionian), 
which are derived from the Sanskrit base qq (=yu—sm). 


c.—The Demonstrative Pronouns. 


The Dardu dialects have no personal pronoun for the third 
person, as little as the Sanskrit-Prakrit and the modern idioms 
derived from them; they use instead Demonstratives. Under 
the Ghilghiti, two demonstrative bases are given ; anti, this, and 
16, that. Their declension is as follows: 


SINGULAR. 
Nom. anu, masc.; né6,fem.,this;* ré, mase,; ré, fem., that. 
Form. anésé,_,, nésé résé, € résé - 
Gen, anésé-i, ,, nésé-i ‘ résé-i, ,, rés6-i, “ 
Dat. anésé-té, ,, nésé-té si, résé-té ,, résé-té, —_,, 
DO ee a > bap ate see 
Instrum. anésé katsh, m.; nésé katsh,f. §1ésé katsh, m.; résé katsh, f. 
Ab. anésé-j5 m. ; nésé-jd, f. résé-j5, m.;  résé-jd, f. 
PLURAL. 

Nom. ané, masc, na, fem. ri, masc.; ra,  fem.t 
Form. aniné, a nind, , rind, oo . Ga’. 
Genit. aniné-i, ,, niné-i, ,, riné-i, ,, Yrné-i, ,, 
Dative aniud-té, ,, nino-té, ,, rind-té, ,, rind-té, ,, 
Accus.?... ous MRE cis ian ms ave 
Instrum, anind katsh, m.,nind katsh, f., rind katsh, m., rind katsh, f, 
Ablative anind-jé, ,, nindjs, 5, rin6-j5, ,, rind-jd, ,, 


In Sanskrit the pronominal base ana is no longer found in the 
nominative, but only as a supplementary base to ¥@ (instr. sing. 
waa); but in Pali and Prakrit it is used in some of the oblique 
cases, which shows quite clearly that eq (Prakrit qa) is an 


independent pronominal base.~ This is fully corroborated by the 
Ghilgbiti. In the Indian Prakrit idioms this base has been entirely 





* Under the verb (p--21)_wé'find + OF, résand ras; see p. 21. 
also masc. nus, he ; ay = ; rds and t Compare also the modern Per- 


rés respectively, sian |.) that, 
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lost.* The formative singular anése we take for the original 
genitive=anasya ( qa@q ), which serves still for the geni- 


tive case, only that i (= %) has been added to it. The formative 


plural anind would point toa Prakrit form ananam, to which the 
Sindhi inane corresponds. In the genitive i has been added, be- 
fore which the final 6 of the formative is changed to &=aniné-;, 

Curious it is, that in the furmative of this pronoun, initial a 
( the real pronominal base) has been dropped altogether ; but we 
find this already done in Prakrit ( as @ for wea) ; and in Pali we 
have the nom. plural masc. né and fem. na, those. 

The pronoun 16 is quite peculiar, and no trace of such a base 
can be detected either in Sanskrit-Prakrit nor in any of the 
modern idioms of Northern India. The only trace we have is the 
Hindi interjectional particle ré or aré, m., and ri, or ari, fem., in 
calling out to au inferior person. But in the old Hinduiaré and ari 
are used as a common interjectional particle, without involving 
any slight. The exact meaning of ré (aré) andfi (ari) has long 
been doubtful; and the change of gender in an interjectional par- 
ticle made it very uncertain if ré and ri (ari) could at all be taken 
as such. Dr. Caldwell in his Comparative Grammar of the 
Dravidian languages claimed avéf for the languages of the 
South, explaining it by “slave?” Though it would be very curi- 
ous, that @ Dravidian word of this kind should have become a 
common vocative particle in. the North of India, it does by no 
meatis explain how the change of gender could take place, which 
is quite uncommon in an interjectional particle. It is true, that 
wz is already found as an interjectional particle in Sanskrit ; 
but it is not to be overlooked, that it only occurs in the later 
Sanskrit, when Prakrit had already become the common language 
of the people. There can therefore be hardly auy doubt, that 
rd (rai) is originally a pronoun, and that ré (ri feminine) is the 
vocative of it, denoting, 0, the one here! The original base of 
this pronoun is da (or ta), in Prakrit always da (as fa, @ ete.) 
We have seen already, that d is frequently changed to | (in Push- 
td quite a common phenomenon) da=la and | to r=ra or ro 
(compare with this the Latin ille=i-da in Sanskrit ; Greek éaxpypa 
=Latin lacrifa.) But we have the very same form in Push- 
td too, viz., ra or la, In Pusht6 we find in the obligwe case of the 
pronoun of the first person 33), to me, or 4'Y, literally, to this one. 


The formative singular résé is to be explained in the same way 





* The Sindhi makes an exception for a—(n). But this is still doubtful, 
from this, as it has preserved im the though Bopp takes it as such. 
sing. formative the form ina, hina, ¢ He com it with the Telugu 
which may be identical with ana— af@ ard thé Tamil adé or ada, p. 440. 
supposing that i-(n) is only a change : 
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as avesé (%.¢,—rasya). The plural masculine ri points to an 
original ré =té, and ra (fem.) to tah (Sankrit aq; ), The instru- 
mental singular and plural is the same for both genders. 

In the Astéxrt we find shot as demonstrative pronoun, corres- 
ponding to the Sanskrit Prakrit €, The genitive singular is 
shosso=Sansknit qq ; in the form shosso the old Prakrit geni- 
tive termination ey ssa is most elearly distinguishable. The 
formative singular is shessé, o being depressed to 6, to facilitate the 
accession Of the case-affixes, The nominative plural is shé 
(=Sansk. @) for the distant, and nyd (=Ghilghiti ani) for the 
near demonstrative. Their respective genitive is shiné-i and 
aniné-i and their formative shino and anin6. 

In the Arnyi@ dialect the demonstrative pronoun is hé, fem. 
hes ; genitive and formative singular masculine hatd, feminine 
horo; nominative plural masculine hami, feminine he tshikk; genit- 
ive masculine hamitan, feminine likewise hamitan; the formative 
is identical with the genitive. The base hé is identical with sé 
(or sho*) the genitive.masculine hatd reminds. us of ‘the old Hindut 
where we likewise find qq, hat, as formative singular (@ hav- 
ing been hardened to t). The genitive feminine hérd is pecu- 
liar. It strikes us that in the plural another pronominal base 
has been substituted; hami comes nearest to the Sanskrit qat 
(singular ar), and the genitive and formative plural hamitan, 
can easily be identified with the Sanskrit genitive plural qeap 
s (=sh) having been changed to t, as in the singular. We do nob 
know what to make of the nominative plural feminine he tshikh. 
We have already. indicated above that tshikk is very likely a 
we base, but. we.must leave this for the present unde- 
cided, 

In the Kaldsha dialect the base 4s is given ; which remains, as 
it seems, unchanged in the. genitive singular and in the forma- 
tive. The nominative plural shéli (com.) looks very curious. In 
the plural genitive we find isi, and in the formative asi=shasi. 
Asa we would identify with the Sanskrit demonstrative pronoun 

t that, though the plural shéli remains for the present a 


riddle, which we have no means.to solve. 


6.—The Verb, 
The Dardu verb is. full'of interest, as we meet with many forms 
of which we cannot find a trace in the cognate idioms: We can see 
at the first glance, that the conjugation of the Dardu verb is 





* Dr, Leitner. remarks expressly. simpl y written it, sho. (properly zh). 
thatin jd, j is to be,pronounced like. + In the dialogues tshikk is once 
the French j; we have therefore translated hy. “al!” 
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richer in form, than most of its sister dialects in the plains of India, 
though the grand features of the conjugational process are the same. 
We should very much like to know, how the causal verb is formed ; 
for there can scarcely be a doubt, that the Dardu idioms are possessed 
of a Causative; there must also be a Passive Voice of some kind or 
another, but we cannot find any example of either. In the follow- 
ing lines we shall try to give a general survey of the conjugational 
process, in which many old forms, which are lost in Hindi, have 


been preserved, 
The Infinitive. 

In Ghilghitt the Infinitive ends apparently in Ski, for all verbs 
given in the list, whatever their final root-vowel may be, have the 
termination 6ki, as aroki, to bring (root ar); tshakoki, to see (root 
tshak). This termination is very puzzling. We know that the old | 
Sanskrit infinitive termination twm has been lost in all the. 
Prakrit idioms (and for the greatest part already in Prakrit itself), 
and that the verbal noun ending in wna has been substituted for 
it ; so we find in Hindi na, Sindhi, anu, Marathi anéi, etc. ; even 
in Pushtd the infinitive ends in al=ana. We see that the Astdri 
quite agrees with this formation of the infinitive, for we find 
there instead of aroki the form arednd ; instead of tshakoki, tsha- 
keono. The Arnyid and Kalasha dialects seem to point on the 
other hand to the same form; for we find in Arnyia for the 
Ghilghiti ardki, angiko; and in Kalasha, onik. The termina- 
tions oki, ik6 and ik are apparently only variations of the same 
affix. But what is this affix likely to be? We find in Sindhi and 
in the old Hindui the affix ka, feminine ki (=Sansk. gay) used 


ina similar way; as, Sindhi qa, to be tossed about, Afeat 
the being tossed about ; old Hindui, @feaits. f., deliverance, from 

at. The affix xq forms originally adjectives ; and afar, etc, 
signifies therefore (as a secondary theme derived from wea) 


that which tosses about* and (as an abstract noun) the tossing 
about. The Infinitive as a verbal noun is therefore not the 
root of the verb ; this must be looked for in the imperative, as 


we shall presently see. 


2.—The Participle Present. 
The participle present is formed by adding the affix &ta} to the 
root of the verb, as tshak-8ta, seeing, 6-ta, coming (Inf. oki, Im- 
per. 6), ar-éta, bringing, feminine ar-&ti. This agrees quite with 





* That forms like tshakéki are to 6ti. We find also até; is this another 
be taken as verbal nouns may be seen nominative form, or is it not a loca- 
from the phrase, pidki kare (p. 31,) tive, as it is still in use in Hindi, a3 
for the sake of drinking. bolté, in speaking’? 

+t Perhaps to be written ¢ta, fem, | 
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the old Hindui, which likewise forms the participle present by the 
affix éta or éda, as @eator Hee|T now acat doing; we find al- 
ready in Prakrit q=q-qceq (Sansk. ea, qq), The original 


pasal has been dropped in this affix, and in its stead the preceding 
vowel (originally a) lengthened to é, to keep up the quantity of 
the syllable. Afterwards 6 was shortened toi, and then dropped 
altogether. 

- B—The Participle Past. 

The participle past is formed by adding 6 to the root of the 
verb; as, ar-6, brought ; tshak-é, seen ; gyé, gone* (p. 32), The 
Hindi forms its participle past by adding 4 to the root of the verb ; 
as, ewat dékh-a, seen. We know that the old Hindui form is 
efeat dékh-id, as it is still to be found in Sindhi and Panjabi. 


Dékhia is a Prakrit form, instead of dékhita (by elision of t.) We 
find also a past participle ending in ]6, as bild, been (p. 18). In 
Marathi ta (ita, the affix of the participle past in Sanskrit) has 
been regularly changed to 1 ; and in Pushtd the past participle is 
either formed by ai (=4 or 6, with elision of t) or alai (=ita), 
Other forms of this participle, like pi, drunk, réy, spoken, béy, 
seated, are very likely only euphonic variations instead of pi-é, 
ré-6, bé-é, 
4.—The Imperative. 

The Imperative is formed by adding & to the root of the verb, 
as ar-6, bring (Persian wo 5) Imperative »1 ar). The plural 
of the Imperative is nowhere given, but it seems to end in 
ea, as area (p. 24). In the old Hindui the Imperative still 
ends in iin the singular, and the same termination is preserved in 
Sindhi (at least for all transitive verbs.) The Imperative plural 
ends ind or ahu. We find already in the lower Prakrit dialects 


forms like acfe or afc, do thou, and in the plural xz, 
kara-ti, from which kard has been contracted. The Dardu plural 
Imperative ending in 4 goes back to the Prakrit termination aha, 
which is the older form. 


5.—The Present or Subjwnetive. 
In Ghilghiti the Present tense is conjugated as follows :— 


SINGULAR. 
1. Mas _ arém, I bring, or, J may bring. 
T 6 m. ' 
2. < ie f+ \ Thou bringest. 





* It is, however, a question, if aré + The second person feminine ending 
be not the participle past: maienetive, in 6-ni is quite peculiar; we are ut- 
and the regular participle past aréya, terly at a loss how to account for it. 
etc., as it would oppens from the Very likely it belongs to the Present 

e 


Preterite, as exhibi reafter. Definite, which see. 
1 
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a oo \ axa, ah \ brings. 
PLURAL. 

1. Bes  ardna, We bring, 

2. — ; areat. You bring. 

3. — aren, They bring. 


According to this paradigma the verbal terminations are ém, 
é and fem. éni, 6i ; Gn, eat, én, which are far nearer to the old 
Prakrit than the terminations now in use in the North Indian 
vernaculars, The Prakrit terminations of the Present tense run 
thus: ami, asi, adi or a-i; 4m, attha or adha or aha, anti. In 
Ghilghiti these terminations have undergone very little change ; 
ami has become ém (Persian am, Hindi if, Sindhi ai, Panjabi 
4) ; asi has first become ahi and, with elision of h, a-i=é (Persian 
é or i, Hindi 6n, Sindhi and Panjabi likewise i) ; ati, Prakrit 
already a-i (by elision of d) has only changed a to 6=e-i (but 
Persian still older ad); in Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi final i has 
already been drovped=é. The Prakrit plural termination amd 
(amu) has become dn—-Persian im, Hindi iii, Sindbi th, Panjabi 
iyé; the Ghilghiti has thus managed to distinguish between the 
first person singular and plural, whereas in Hindi both persons 
have become alike ; attha has become eat, which is very primitive 
—Persian also still id, whereas in Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi the 
_ Prakrit termination aha has been changed to 6,—old Hindi abu or 
ahd. The termination of the third person plural anti has become 
én—Persian,and. In all the North Indian vernaculars t has 
been elided, as Hindi é, Sindhi ani (=anti), Panjabi an. 

As we see from other examples given, the Present tense serves 
also at the same time for the /uture. From this circumstance we 
conclude, that also in the Dardu dialects the Present has become 
a Subjunctive or Aorist, as it is generally but very wrongly call- 
ed ; that is to say, a tense which more or less corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Potential and has a wider range of meaning than the 
strict Present tense. Masculine arém, etc., is therefore properly to 
be translated, I may or will bring. It-is at any rate very 
remarkable that the Dardu dialects have made no attempt to 
form anew Future, after the proper Future tense had been 
altogether lost in the later Prakrit dialects. The Pushtd has also 
retained the Present forthe base ef ‘the Future, but atthe same 
time added some distinguishing particle 6 to mark it off as such ; 
whereas the North Indian vernaculars have followed a variety of 
methods to make up again a Future. Yet it is not to be lost sight 
of, that even the Hindi and Panjabi have formed their Future 
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on the base of the Present or rather Subjunctive ; for ata 
is nothing else than a compound tense= 4 AT chaliin ga ; 


literally, I am gone (at farat) that I may go, that is to say 
I wish (will) to go.* For this simple reason g& agrees as a participle 
past, with its subject in gender and number. 


6.—The Present Definite. 
This tense is conjugated in the following way :— 


SINGULAR. 
Mas ~ arémus, m. a 
1, _<. <sigaeadlie £ \ I am bringing. 
Tus arénd, m. Bap 
2. * nied: et Thou art bringing. 
Ros aréyen, m. bi eos 
3. Bas aréyin, f } He is bringing. 
PLURAL. 
1. Bés ardnes, com. We are bringitig. 
2. ave - \ areanet, You are bringing. 
3. iy . ; arénen, They are bringing. 


It is most remarkable, that the Dardu dialects distinguish in 
the terminations of the verb the masculine and feminine, which 
is not to be found in any of the cognate idioms. But this is only 
apparent ; in reality, as we shall see hereafter, all these forms are 
properly participles, to which the termination of the substantive 
verb “ to be” accede so, that they really coalesce with them. Aré- 
mus must be separated into arem and us, feminine arem and is. 
We see, on p. 18, that the Present of the substantive verb ‘ to be ° 
is hanus, and feminine hanis, lam. These two forms are again 
compounded of hanu and s, feminine hani and s, hanu being the 
participle present (fem. hani), to which the termination s (—asmi) 
accedes ; literally, I am being.f In the Dardu dialects the Pre- 
sent Definite is formed in the same way as in the Hindui, 2.¢., the 
Present of the substantive verb is added to the Subjunctive Pre- 
sent. In the Dardu the Present hanis hanis, etc, is shortened 
in this way, as it appears, to ws, is, etc. ; second person nd, né or 
ni (=hano masculine, feminine hani). The third person singu- 
lar aréyen, masculine, and aréyin are rather puzzliug ; according to 
all analogy, however, en must be the termination of the substan- 





* The Hindi Future is;—therefore, besides hani-s, eéc., there must be 
as to its origin, a desiderative. some other form of the Present of the 
+ We have hardly a doubt that substantive verb in Dardu. 
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tive verb (feminine in). The Astdrt seems to point clearly to 
this ; for there we find (instead of hanu) hon, feminine héyn, A 
similar termination must exist in Ghilghitt likewise ; though, per- 
haps, now only used in compound verbs. In the first person 
plural (ardn-es) the termination os (hands) is shortened to eg, 
which seems to be in use for both genders, 

The form areanet, given forthe second person plural, is apparently 
a mistake; the corresponding form of bomus \p., 20), has in the 
second person plural beatt ; the substantive verb itself is handéet, 
according to which we should expect a form like areat-et, or so, 
We must leave this undecided, as unfortunately no other example 
is given, from which we might be able to draw a conclusion. In 
the third person plural, arén-en, we find again the termination 
en (com.) as in the singular masculine. 


7.—Zhe Imperfect. 


SINGULAR. 

1 Arémusus, m I te ae ht 

eae rear f was bringing or brought. 

2. oes siyes, ™ © Thou wast bringing. 

»  aréese, i. 

3 Ros aréso, m.) He a SECS 

‘Res aréis, f. }- She 5108: 
PLURAL. 

1. Bes ardénasis, com, We were bringing. 

Tzo6s . ee 
2. Mogg ¢ Ateasit, You were bringing. 


3 Ris arénis, m, 
* Ras arénisi,  f. 


That the form in question is an Imperfect, can hardly be 
doubtful. It is compounded of arem-u-sus, etc., in the same way 
as the Present Definite is ; with the only difference, that the 
Imperfect of the substantive verb is joined to it. This is (see 
p. 19) asiis, feminine asis, eic., asti and its feminine asi being like- 
wise participles (compare the Panjabi sa, feminine si ; Hindi 
tha, feminine thi), to which the Present of the substantive verb 
accedes (in its shortened terminations); this will sufficiently account 
for the (thus necessary) distinction of the two genders. The w 
between arem and sus is, to all appearance, only a euphonic con- 
junctive vowel, which. varies according to the sequence of the 
vowels, therefore arem-usus, feminine arem-i-sis;/the a of asus, 
asis, etc., seems to be dropped; when preceded by a, vowel. 

The second person singular feminine aréese; is remarkable ; 
according to analogy it should \. arési or arése. In the third person 


They were bringing. 
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singular masculine aré-so (ash) final u is changed to 0, the accent 
being drawn forward to aré. ‘The feminine aréis is quite peculiar : 
it ought to be arési (are-asi). In the first person plural we find 
that the initial @ of asiss, etc, has been restored, as, ardén-asis 
(asis). ‘The second. person plural aré-asit is a contraction from 
aredt-asit (asiét). In the third person plural masculine arén-is, is 
seems to be a termination, only used when compounded with 
another verb, the absolute form being asé ; in the feminine arén- 
isi the termination isi seems likewise to be ashortening of asi). 

That our conjecture with reference to the formation of this tense 
is correct is corroborated by the Astdrt. There we find the 
forms arémalus masculine, feminine arémalis,* etc. In Astdri the 
Imperfect of the substantive verb is asillus (very likely only asilus, 
as there is no reason for a double 1), feminine asilis ; asilu, femi- 
nine asili, is the participle past, formed exactly (from qe 
to be) like the Marathi qerer (f=), to which the termina- 
tions of the substantive verb accede, as in Sindhi (h6-si), Marathi 
(asal-on). . 

This formation of the Imperfect, on the base of the Present 
with the addition of the Imperfect of the substantive verb, is quite 
peculiar to the Dardu dialects ; with regard to this tense they 
quite struck outa path of their own, being apparently guided 
by the formation of the Present Definite. 


8.—The Preterite. 


«SINGULAR. 
},. ai *} I brought. 
»  arégis, f, 
Tus aréga, m.) , 
2. Z aréye £ Chou broughtest. 
» Ros arégu, m.) He 
3. Res aréyl, cf She | brought. 
PLURAL. 
Bes aréyes, com. We brought. 
2. raat aréyet, You brought. 
.. ; ardye, They brought. 


It seems that there is only a Preterite or Aorist in the Dardu 
dialects ; a Perfect is at any rate, if it may exist, not given in the 
copjugational survey. 

‘The form aréga-seems.only to be a euphonic change from aréya, 
the participle past. TO-this participle the terminations of the 


-~_—_——__ 


* The forms given on p. 23 are analogy they should be written, as 
apparently misprints ; according toall we have done. 
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substantive verb accede, as this is the case in the Sindhi Preterite 
First person masculine aréga-s, feminine arégi-s; Sindhi, si——ag 
arate ayu-se masculine, feminine qrafe aya-se, I am come ; se- 
cond person arég& masculine, feminine aréye ; in Sindhi similarly, 
ém masculine, an feminine, as: Qe 4y-éh, QTew Ai-af, thou art 
come. In the third person singular, arégu and aréyi seem to be 
mere participles, without a termination ; arégu being apparently 
another form of the participle past masculine. The plural of the 
participle past seems to be aréye, to which the terminations es and 
et accede, no distinction of gender being made in the plural. In 
the third person plural, we have only the plural of the participles 
without any termination, This is fully borne out by the Astdri; 
where we have ara-s, aré-s (very likely ari-s, as elsewhere too), 
plural arés, feminine aré-es, ete. 

It is very remarkable, that the participle past is used in the 
Dardu dialects in an active sense too, as in Persian, whereby they 
have managed to form a Preterite of the active voice from Tran- 
sitive verbs; whereas in the idioms of Upper India a passive con- 
struction is resorted to, the past participle of transitive verbs 
having only a passive meaning. The only exception is made by 
the Bungalt, which has likewise used the past participle in an 
activewense, 


9.—The Pluperfect. 


SINGULAR. 
j, Mas arégasus, vi. I had brought, 
»  arégasis, f. 
+o ee ™ t Thou hadst brought. 
arégise, f, 


Ros arégasu,  m.} He 
3. Res arégasi, f She } had brought. 


PLURAL. 
1. Bes  arégeses, com. We had brought. 
2. at arégeset, You had brought. 


Ris arégese, m. 
Oo ee et égisiji i} They had brought. 

The Pluperfect is formed in the same way as the Preterite, only 
sus, etc., being added to the past participle, as shown already 
under the Imperfect. Inthe third person plural feminine, we 
meet with the termination siji, which corresponds to the femi- 
nine ra asij,* they were (p. 19). Iji seems to be another termi- 





* Should very likely be written asiji according to haniji (p. 18). 
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nation of the feminine plural, for in Astdri we find only instead 
of haniji the form hani. The Astori affixes, as shown already 
under the Imperfect, the termination alus, 

In conclusion, we will give a fable from Dr. Leitner’s Dardu 
Legends, p. 17, composed in the Astdrt dialect.. It runs thus :— 

Eyk tshéekeyn kok6i ek asilli ; sese soni thul déli ; se tshéy se 
kokoi te zanma lao wéi; tule du déy thé; se ékenu lang bili ; ko- 
k6i dér pay, may. 

Moral: Anésey mani ani hani. 

Lao arém the apejo lang bild. 

From the grammatical remarks we have premised, we can 
pretty fai Y explain this piece. 

Eyk or ek is one (p. 7), tshéy is woman, and keyn apparently the 
feminine affix of the genitive (referring to kok6i, feminine, hen.) It 
would be very remarkable, if the affix ka, ké should be used in the 
Astori ; else the genitive sign in Astdr7 is éy 4i, or, as it appears 
eyn. Perhaps tshéeke is to be taken as one word, Asilli=was, 
feminine (p. 19). Sese, ablative singular, from that, by that (else 
written je-se). Soni is the genitive singular of gold. From this it 
would appear, that ey is only to be pronounced like short e (equal 
tol). Thul egg, feminine. How is it to be written, thul or tul ? 
We do not hesitate to consider thul a faulty spelling, as no aspi- 
yates are to be found in the Dardu dialects. The derivation of tul 
is unknown to me. Déli, was given, the past participle—dita (Pan- 
jabi), as explained above. The literal translation runs, therefore, 
thus: * Of a woman one hen was; by that anegg of gold was 
given. Se tshéy se, from that woman ; se is apparently an ablative 
postfix, corresponding to the Ghilghiti sd (j6) ; the affix nyo, put 
down for the Astéri, is not to be found here. Zanma signifies food, 
origin unknown ; l@6 signifies much (p. 13), in Ghilghiti bddd ; 
wéi is the feminine of the past participle, and zanma must there- 
fore be feminine ; we cannot find the meaning of wéi amongst the 
list of verbs, TZuléis plural, eggs. With regard to déy-thé (or dey 
té)—toki signifies to do; déy té is very likely a compound verb like 
the Hindi fee acart, to be in the habit of giving ; it would there- 
fore signify at will be in the habit of giving; (in future) it will (al- 
ways) give two eggs. Sé, that (i.e, woman) ; ekenw, from one ; the 
nu seems to be the ablative postfix, identical with nyd, Lang is an 
adjective, the exact signification of which is not known, very likely 
its meaning is deprived. Kokdi dér, the stomach of the hen ; 
dér is put down on p. 6; origin unknown. Kokéi has no sign 
of the genitive ; is the genitive affix i perhaps dispensed with, 
when the noun ends in r¢-or-does.it form a compound (Tatpuru- 
sha) with dér? Pay (pai), very likely a past participle (feminine), 
to burst, Hindi qmeat; muy, died a, the Kokdi, (Hindi RAST 
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Sanskrit weet). Miia corresponds exactly with the Hindi yaq7— 


Sanskrit qa, dead. 


The first part of the moral: Anésey mani ani hani signifies liter- 
ally: “of this (anese) the meaning (man{) is (hani) this (ani 
apparently feminine, as hani). The following words are, we believe, 
to be interpreted thus: Lao arém-té, having made (or said, as in 
Hindi, where q tat is used in the same sense), I will bring 
(get) much ; ape-sd lang bild, he became deprived of the little (he 
had). Avo signifies in Ghilghiti and very likely in Astdri also, 
little (p. 13), Sanskrit eyeq ; 80 is postfix, from ; bild, he became 
(p. 18). 

gj na can be little doubt that, if more Dardu stories are brought 
to our knowledge, the grammatical structure of these dialects will 
soon be satisfactorily settled. 

The public is indebted to Dr. Leitner for the discovery of 
these most interesting idioms ; which, when once more known in 
their details, will shed many a ray of light on the development of 
the cognate idioms in the plains of India. They involve a most 
interesting philological problem,—how idioms, identical and col- 
lateral with those in the plains, have, though apparently totally 
separated from them, gone through the same process of internal 
decomposition and reconstruction. The Dardu races, like their 
brethren the Kafirs in the Hindi Kiish, are at present, from 
all we know, sunk in the deepest ignorance; but the day is 
perhaps not far distant, when even these barbarous or semi-barbarous 
members of the great Arian family will be reclaimed to a civilised 
life, which can only be done, in the first instance, by’ an acquaintance 
with their language. He who opens the language of a barbarous 
race, lays thereby the foundation-stone of its future civilisation. 
E. TRUMPP. 




















Art. V.—DEGRADATION OR DEVELOPMENT. 


Primitive Culture. By Edward B. Tylor. 2 vols, London, John 
Murray, 1871. 


HE author of “Researches into the early History of Man- 
kind” has given to the world a very valuable addition to 
the particular department of ethnology which he cultivates, in these 
volumes. He has made himself, by an enormous amount of 
labour and care, one of the most reliable authorities regarding the 
primeval customs and beliefs of mankind. The book before us 
contains a vast amount of materials which are partially digested 
into general theories, and which afford a foundation fora great deal 
of thought regarding most important subjects connected with the 
history of man. We shall make it our object in the present paper 
to study carefully the two opposite ethnologica! theories with which 
Mr. Tylor is occupied in this work, and which he has called the 
degradation and the development theory respectively. 

It has been a widely prevalent belief in many parts of the world 
that the present race of men is composed of sadly degenerated 
descendants of primitive ancestors who were greatly superior to 
any present representatives of the human race. We need not now 
enquire into the origin of this belief; the fact of its existence and 
widespread prevalence is sufficient for our tp, bv We can trace 
it in the worship of ancestors ‘which is the characteristic religion 
of China and which prevails throughout the whole of the East ; 
we can see its operation in all the legends of a golden age, when 
mortals were considered fit companions of the gods, and when 
exploits of wonder and deeds of daring were performed by men 
upon whom the favour of heaven had rested. The same belief has 
resulted in the modern theological doctrine of a primeval Paradise 
and a subsequent Fall, which lies at the foundation of a large part 
of medieval theological speculation. In this doctrine, it is assum- 
ed that the first pair of the human race were created in a state of 
moral and intellectual perfection ; that a full revelation was made 
to them of God’s nature and laws ; and that all the faculties and 
capacities of human nature were found in them in a state of perfec- 
tion, Itis assumed that they continued in this state of moral 
and intellectual perfection until, by the seduction of an evil spirit, 
they broke a certain apparently arbitrary commandment ; that then 
they fell from their perfection and their purity, were driven from 
paradise and the presence of God, and became subject for the first 
time to death and “all the #Hs-which flesh is heir to.” It is assumed 
that after this, wickedness multiplied; that from henceforth the 
vast majority of men were cut off from all knowledge of God 
lI 
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except the traditions and relics of that original revelation which 
was made to man in his condition of perfection and happiness, 
which traditions and relics, however, were not sufficient for their 
moral and spiritual guidance ; and that to a very small minority, 
a chosen sectioa of the human race, a gradual revelation was made 
which should, after many centuries had elapsed, be made known 
to the whole world for its enlightenment and salvation. Thus 
this theory maintains an absolute degeneration of the whole of 
the human race with reference to the original condition, of our first 
ancestors ; While at the same time it admits of a certain relative 
progress, brought about by supernatural means, in a small section 
of the race, as compared with the vast majority who continued 
to sink, by the working of natural causes, into deeper and more 
hopeless degradation. 3 

There are many, however, who hold a theory of degeneration 
of a much less extreme and more philosophical form, but not differ- 
ing essentially from that now described. “It has practically 
resolved itself into two assumptions, First, that the history of cul- 
ture began with the appearance on earth of a semi-civilized race 
of men ;and second, that from this stage culture has proceeded 
in two ways, backward to produce savages, and forward to produce 
civilized men.” * 

This degeneration theory has received many rude shocks in 
recent times from a great many different quarters. Geologists tell 
us that the earliest relics of human life upon the earth indicate 
that man’s first condition was one of savagery, that he had nothing 
but rude stone implements, that he was ignorant of the use of 
fire, and that he advanced gradually through the stone, bronze, 
and iron ages to his present state of culture. Philologists give us 
a kind of evidence, limited in extent, which leads to a similar 
conclusion. History fails to establish the theory of degradation 
because it does not begin till comparatively recent times. Many 
of those who look upon the Bible as containing the oldest true 
account of man’s existence, do not admit that it supports a doctrine 
of a primitive state of advancement and a subsequent decline. 
And finally, ethnology has collected an enormous mass of evidence 
bearing upon the question, which every careful and unprejudiced 
student must admit to have great influence in overturning that 
view of human degradation which has so lomg and in so many 
countries borne sway over the human mind. 

The general thesis which Mr. Tylor endeavours to maintain in 
the two volumes before us, is thus stated in his own words :— 
“ That the savage state in some measure represents an early condi- 
tion of mankind, out of which the higher culture has gradually 
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heen developed or evolved, by processes still in regular operation 
as of old, the result showing that, on the whole, progress has 

revailed over relapse.” In making a brief review of the attempt 
to maintain this thesis, we find the work naturally dividing itself 
into four great portions. _ In the first of these evidence is colleeted 
from relics of primitive arts, such evidence as has been rendered 
familiar to modern readers by the science of Prehistoric Archeology. 
To this must be added the facts for the knowledge of which we 
are indebted to the study of language. This portion of the work 
js manifestly only preparatory to that which follows im the second 
part, and which is really the most important of them all, inasmuch 
as it furnishes the key by which the author explains all the 
psychological and other difficulties that meet him afterwards, 
namely, the doctrine of souls, or Animism. In the third great 
portion the doctrine of souls is merged into the more extensive 
and complicated doctrines of Spirits and Deities, leading us more 
immediately to a study of various systems of religion. Finally, 
we have a long and interesting chapter on religious cultus, being 
an account of important religious ceremonies, with their meaning 
and bearing upon the general subject of discussion. We shall give 
our attention successively to these four great classes of subjects. 

I. In dealing with the great and various mass of facts which 
constitute the history of general human culture, the author appears 
to set out with two leading hypotheses which it is his @bject to 
establish. These hypotheses may: be thus briefly stated: First, 
that theres amongst_men a power-of developing culture from the 
rudest beginnings ; and second, that culture thus developed has 
an invariable tendency to survive through succeeding generations. 
With reference to the first of these two propositions the author 
admits that a people may degenerate from a comparatively high 
state of culture, and also that elevation from a low state of culture 
is frequently the result of contact with more civilized races. ‘Thus 
the out-lying offshoots of. a great tribe or race are frequently 
placed in unfavourable circtmstances, and, consequently, of 
necessity degenerate from the condition of their brethren 
who are more favourably situated. Thus also when a more civil- 
ized race comes into close contact with a less civilized one, a 
transmission of culture takes place by which the latter is elevated ; 
unless, indeed, the difference in culture between the two be 
so great that the latter is corrupted and ruined by acquiring the 
more artificial habits and inclinations of their powerful neighbours, 
But independently of these two occasional results of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, there is amougst_men a certain power—an inventive 
faculty—by which an instrument, “an art, an ability is developed 
Into something better. “ Throughout the various topics of Pre- 
historic Archeology, the force and convergence of its testimony 
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upon the development of culture are overpowering. The relics 
discovered in gravel beds, caves, shell-mounds, terramares, lake- 
dwellings, earthworks, the results of an exploration of the super- 
ficial soil in many countries, the comparison of geological eyj- 
dence, of historical documents, of modern savage life, corroborate 
and explain one another. The megalithic structures, menbirs, 
cromlechs, dolmens, and the like, only known to England, France 
Algeria, as the work of races of the mysterious past, have been 
kept up as matters of modern construction and recognized purpose 
among the ruder indigenous tribes of India, The series of an- 
cient lake-settlements which must represent so many centuries of 
successive population fringing the shores of the Swiss lakes, have 
their surviving representatives among rude tribes of the East 
Indies, Africa, and South America. Outlying savages are still 
heaping up shell-mounds like those of far-past Scandinavian 
antiquity. The burial-mounds still to be seen in civilized coun- 
tries have served at once as museums of early culture and as 
roofs of its savage or barbaric type. It is enough, without 
entering further here into subjects fully discussed in modern special 
works, to claim the general support given to the development 
theory of culture by Prehistoric Archeology.” * 

But the facts of Prehistoric Archsology are not, according to 
our author, the only ones which tend to establish the proposition 
in question. The history and antiquities of the useful arts attest 
the existence of a natural power of invention and development 
amongst all races of men. The appearance of any art in a parti- 
cular locality, where it cannot be shown to be foreign in its origin, 
is a primd facie evidence that it is indigenous amongst the people 
with whom it is found. And if its history could be traced, the 
probability is that it could be shown to be the result of a develop- 
ment from a still simpler and ruder original. The researches of 
philologists lead toa similar conclusion. Language grows, which 
means that men have a power of multiplying and rendering more 
expressive the signs of their feelings and thoughts, Those pro- 
ducts of the imagination which we call myths also grow ; they 
are developed in accordance with natural laws which have already 
been partially discovered, but which still remain a subject of in- 
teresting scientific enquiry. ; 

The second proposition which Mr. Tylor endeavours to establish 
is, that any element of culture once developed amongst a people 
has an invariable tendency to survive, even long after its meaning 
has been forgotten, and the general culture of the people has 
advanced far beyond it.. There is certainly nothing very recondite 
in this proposition, nothing which would seem to a casual observer 
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to be at all striking. Yet its very simplicity and obviousness is an 
evidence of its scientific truth, and the number of facts and illus- 
trations which the author has brought to bear upon it renders the 
discussion one of extreme interest. It is only a particular way 
of stating that principle of connection which binds together differ- 
ent generations of men into a harmonious unity. The fathers give 
to their children that knowledge and those habits which they 
have themselves inherited or developed. The children receive 
this inheritance with filial reverence, preserve it in some respects 
unchanged, develop it in some of its elements to suit their ad- 
yancing civilization or changed circumstances. Frequently a par- 
ticular ancestral custom or notion continues amongst a people 
long after the general condition of civilization has advanced far 
beyond that in which it originated. Such a custom or notion 
is called by our author a“ survival ;” itis arelic of the past, a 
fossilized product of a time and a people long gone by. As a 
survival it cannot be understood except through a knowledge 
ofits history. A knowledge of its history furnishes likewise an 
important element towards the study of the past histery and 
condition of the people. 

These two principles which we have thus briefly examined 
furnish the key to the whole of the work before us. The author 
makes use especially of what, by a happy invention, he calls sur- 
vivals for the purpose of solving many of the difficult problems 
with which he grapples. It would be impossible in the course of a 
brief article to do any justice to the wonderful variety of fact- and 
circumstance which are made use~ of- in the elaboration and sup- 
port of his theory. Ali that we can do is to refer to some of the 
important results which he has reached and some of the conse- 
quences which follow from them. Carrying with us then the lead- 
ing principles which he has unfolded in what we have called the 
first part of his work, we shall advance to the consideration of 
the second which comprehends the doctrine of Souls. 

II. In this doctrine the author sees the essential element of 
religion. A people may not hold any clear belief regarding a 
Supreme Being, or future retribution, or any of the other great 
doctrines which constitute the religious belief of a higher civiliza- 
tion; but if they possess a simple belief in the existence of 
Spiritual Beings, either human or not human, they cannot be 
described as non-religious. This belief is the root-element of all 
religion ; it appears to be almost universal in its prevalence ; it 
is the original trunk upon which all the other elements of the 
higher religions are grafted. ‘“ The conception of a personal soul 
or spirit among the lowér=.races.may be defined as follows :—It is 
a thin, unsubstantial human image, in its nature a sort of vapour, 
film, or shadow ; the cause of life and thought in the individual 
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it animates ; independently possessing the personal consciousness 
and volition of its corporeal owner, past or present; capable of 
leaving the body far bebind to flash swiftly from place to place ; 
mostly impalpable and invisible, yet also manifesting physical 
power, and especially appearing to men waking or asleep as a 
phantasm separate from the body of which it bears the likeness - 
able to enter into, possess, and act in the bodies of other men, of 
animals, and even of things.’”* 

How this conception of the soul has been attained may perhaps 
be inferred from the language used by savage and other races in 
describing it. It is frequently spoken of asa shade or shadow 
similar to that unsubstantial image caused by our bodies inter- 
cepting the light of the sun. It is spoken of as treath or air, thus 
being likened to that essential condition of life, the vital air which 
we breathe. It may be suggested by dreams and visions, by the 
passing of the breath from the body at death, and by many other 
similar phenomena of human life. 

However this conception of the soul may have been acquired, it 
manifestly contains within itself elements which only require a 
little development and elaboration in order to produce some of the 
most important elements of the world’s great religious systems. 
The soul, according to savage conceptions, is capable of departing 
from the body even during life, as for example, in dreams when 
the person fancies himself far away from the place where his 
body lies. At death, it is absolutely certain, that the soul does 
leave the body, but amongst few, if any, savage peoples is it be- 
lieved to cease to exist. Various views are entertained regarding 
what becomes of it after it has left the body, and from the 
nature of these views we can draw important conclusions regarding 
the religious and moral condition of those who hold them. The 
highest moral conceptions of a people will undoubtedly exhibit 
themselves in connection with this belief regarding the future cond'- 
tion of the souls of their deceased friends or enemies. And Mr. 
Tylor has placed in the hands of moral philosophers, most important 
materials for supporting, or modifying, or over-throwing current 
ethical doctrines. Professor Calderwood, writing in the Contem- 
porary Review of January 1872, thinks that “recent investiga- 
tions of savage life are tending towards a confirmation of an 
intuitional philosophy, and what is now required to make this 
more manifest, is a rigid scrutiny of the vast mass of evidence now 
at command such as would make it possible to throw off the acci- 
dental, and clearly mark out the constant and uniform testimony 
of the several stages of life on the highway towards civilization.” 
Probably this writer is somewhat biassed by his desire to support a 
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et theory, and we think it is-a pity that formidable names such 
as “intuitional,” “ development,” and. many others should exercise 
such a power over men whose sole object should be to reach the 
truth. We shall examine as thoroughly as we can in this brief 
article the ethical elements which show themselves in the vast mass 
of facts which Mr. Tylor has collected from the records of savage 
yations regarding the soul. 

The leading essential fact connected with the soul’s existence 
which is of world-wide distribution is, of course, that it continues 
to exist separte from the body which it leaves at death. Now in 
this continuity of existence, the soul may either be connected with 
some other physical: organism, or may lave a separate spiritual 
existence. “I'he one is the theory of the Transmigration of Souls, 
which has indeed risen from its lower stages to establish itself 
among the huge religious communities of Asia, great in history, 
enormous even in “present mass, yet arrested and, as it seems, 
henceforth, unprogressive in its development ; but the more highly 
educated world has rejected the ancient belief, andit now only 
survives in Europe in dwindling remnants. Far different has been 
the history of the other doctrine, that of the independent existence 
ef the personal soul ‘after the death of the body in a Future Life. 
Passing onward through change after change in the condition of 
the human race, modified and renewed in its long ethnic course, 
this great belief may be traced from its crude and primitive mani- 
festations among savage races to its establishment in*the heart of 
Christianity, where the faith in’a future existence forms at once an 
inducement to goodness, a sustaining hope through suffering and 
across the fear of death, and an answer to the perplexed problem 
of the allotment of happiness and misery in this present world by 
the expectation of another world to set this right.” * 

With reference to the special ethical question which we wish to 
discuss, it makes very little difference to us whether we are dealing 
with beliefs regarding transmigration or continued independent 
spiritual existence. We.find ethical notions prevailing amongst the 
one class of belief as well as the other. The character of aa indi- 
vidual in his lifein one body determines his condition in subsequent 
births as frequently as in the case of separate future existence. 
Now if we examine the notions of savages or barbarians regarding 
the state of the soul after death, we may arrange them apparently 
into three different classes, First, we have those notions in which the 
soul is represented as enjoying a@ mere continuance of its existence 
in the present life without any material change except that of being 
separated from the body, or joined to another similar body. Secondly, 
we have another class of notions in which certain qualities or 
conditions not properly ethieal, such as bravery, rank, endurance, 
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determine the future state of the disembodied or transmigrated 
soul, And finally, we see amongst many peoples, especially those 
approaching the higher culture, a distinct recognition of moral 
retribution in a future life, the good being rewarded and the eyil 
punished. Let us see what we can learn from this analysis. 

A glance at these classes of notions regarding a future life dis. 
covers a transition to a distinct ethical consciousness ; but in the 
first and simplest theories there appears to be no element which 
we now recognize as ethical, A study of the illustrations which 
Mr. Tylor has collected bearing upon the simple continuance theory 
will lead us to the conclusion, however, that there are certain 
primary elements which form, as it were, the ground-work upon 
which moral principles may afterwards be based. Wild Indian 
tribes look forward to aland where they shall engage in labours 
and enjoy pleasures similar to those of the present life. They 
collect together in their imagination all that is good, all that they 
take pleasure in; they form with this a conception of an ideal 
existence better than the reality which is around them; they 

roject this ideal image into the future life and believe firmly 
that they will one day realize it. : 

Now there is not much here that we would consider ethical ; 
but there appear to be the same principles in operation which in 
a higher culture produce true ethical doctrines. There is the 
formation of an ideal conception of life—something to be aimed 
at, and to be hoped for. There is a gathering up in the mind 
of all that is thought to be best and happiest in human life, and 
a distinct hope of attaining to it. Now what is the highest aim 
of a moral life, as we understand it, but the striving after an 
ideal? And if our ideal be higher, more complex, and more per- 
fect than that of a wild Indian, still the mental principles involved 
appear to be essentially the same. 

We now ascend a step higher and observe a second class of 
notions regarding a future life in which there is an important 
element added to that which we have been considering. The life 
which now is continues beyond the grave; there is here also a 

rojected ideal of that which is most esteemed in the present 
life, But in addition to this there is a distinct recognition of a 
causal connection between present character and future condition. 
Those who have been brave in battle, who have shown fortitude 
in suffering, who have occupied an exalted rank, are rewarded by 
a life in every way desirable in the spirit land. Thus the enjoy- 
ment of the ideal life is considered the appropriate reward of the 
most estimable character. And thus there is a distinct recognition 
of a better and a worse in human character, of something considered 
noble which we should seek after, and of something considered 
unworthy which we should shun, We do not find here any 
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such abstract ideas as right or wrong, the good or virtue, But 
we do find certain qualities and conditions which are: considered 
worthy of approbation, and deserving of reward. And undoubt- 
edly this conception of the worthiness of these qualities and 
conditions must practically operate asa rule of life; and there- 
fore with reference tothe mode of its operation it is essentially 
moral, 

We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. Tylor when he says that 
“on the whvle the evidence tends toward the opinion that the 
genuine savage doctrine of the future life either involves no 
moral retribution, or accepts it only at a rudimentary aloge © 
On the contrary, we think that the principles which we have 
seen in operation are essentially moral. The ethical standard 
—the ideal life—of the savage is not that of the more cultured 
man. But still there is an ideal life either as a present object 
of approbation or projected into the future; and the very exist- 
ence of this ideal object of approbation and desire constitutes a 
moral aim in life. 

Undoubtedly the moral elements of such doctrines are rudi- 
mentary ; that is to say, the moral standard has not been developed, 
the idea of abstract good or virtue has not been elaborated, the 
notion of duty, as distinguished from particular actions which one 
should do and a particular character which is deserving of ap- 
probation, has not been conceived. But there is very eens 
exhibited a sort of frameor setting into which these developed 
ethical products may be fitted as soon as they are formed. As 
knowledge increases and experience-is gained, the idea of a worthy 
life may be modified ; but still as an ideal it must always occupy 
the same position. The abstract ideas of right and wrong, the good 
and evil, are, in the higher culture, distinctly seen, whereas in the 
lower they are not; but the principles in accordance with which 
these ideas are formed appear to be at work in the lowest cul- 
ture, and the mode in which these ideas influence the life finds 
a close analogy in the lowest culture. The ethical elements, 
therefore, which we would vindicate for savages do not consist in 
those developed abstract ideas of right and wrong with which we are 
familiar. They consist rather in certain modes of thought—what 
Kant would call Forms—certain ways of looking at life and the aim 
of life ; the matter of these forms being supplied by an ever varying 
and continually accumulating experience. The most primitive 
and therefore. most essential of these modes or forms of ethical 
thought is the formation of an ideal life, an actually unrealized 
life in spirit-land. Perhaps this ideal is first formed in projection, 
as it were, into the futtre,..and_ afterwards recalled into the present 
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and applied to certain qualities and conditions of actual life. How. 
ever this may be, the next important form of ethical thought 
appears to be the connection of the ideal life asa consequence 
with the actual life as realized. And the only other step necessary 
to the completion of ethical doctrine is the formation of certain 
moral ideas as right and wrong, which constitute the matter that 
experience supplies to fit in to those primitive forms which we 
have been considering. These abstract moral ideas, however, are 
found only in religious systems of peoples who have advanced con- 
siderably on the high road to civilization. Amongst the ancient 
Egyptians, the well-known “ Book of the Dead” is the record of 
the existence of an idea of virtue and a belief in future retribution, 
In the hymns of the Rig-veda abstract moral ideas are continu- 
ally appearing, showing that the writers of those hymns had 
advanced to tolerably matured ethical conceptions. As to the man- 
ner in which these moral ideas are formed, the historical study 
which we are conducting does not inform us. They appear more 
or less clearly expressed in various systems of higher culture. They 
apparently take the place of other cruder and more concrete con- 
ceptions which form the ideal ethical life of more primitive peoples. 
They are not, therefore, essential elements of universal ethical doc- 
trine. That which is essential must be formal, and we have 
endeavoured to indicate briefly and crudely what we think are the 
important formal principles. 

It is with regret that we leave the discussion of this part of the 
subject, as we think that historical analysis alone can decide some 
of the disputed questions in morals. The old battle-field between 
the theory of intuition and others opposed to it appears to be 
shifted ; and moralists would be much better_occupied in endeavour- 
ing to make an accurate investigation and analysis of the ethical 
phenomena of history, than in engaging in never-ending specula- 
tive discussions about questions which mere discussion can never 
decide. We now advance to a study of the doctrine of spirits. 

III. We have collected in this third part most important ele- 
ments for the study of what has been called the natural history of 
religions. In old days when the adherents of every great religious 
system made an exhaustive division of religions into the absolutely 
true and the absolutely false, viewing his own religious system as 
the sole representative of the former class, there was not believed 
to be that community of principles and origin between different reli- 
gious systems which scientific investigation is now demonstrating. 
But careful and unbiassed enquiry is gradually leading men 
to the conviction that religious systems are not isolated phenomena, 
that there is not one of them which is not intimately connected at 
many points with all the others which have preceded it or co-exist 
with it, This conviction is at the foundation of the yarious moder 
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attempts to construct a science of religions. No science of any 
series Of phenomena can be constructed unless those phenomena 
are recognized as governed by laws and connected together upon 
some rational and discoverable principles. The work before us 
cannot claim to be a science of religions ; but it contains a great and 
varied collection of facts systematically arranged, which must be most 
valuable to the professed student of theology. The general prin- 
ciple in subordination to which the facts are arranged is expressed 
in the following sentence :—“ It seems as though the conception 
of a human soul, when once attained to by man, served as a ty 

or model on which he framed not only his ideas of other souls of 
lower grade, but also his ideas of spiritual beings in general, from 
the tiniest elf that sports in the long grass up to the Heavenly 
Creator and Ruler of the world, the Great Spirit!” * The facts 
which are adduced appear, in a general way, to bear out the truth 
of this theory. 

The most direct and immediate employment of the con- 
ception of the human soul in religion is, of course, manes- 
worship or the worship of the souls of deceased ancestors, In 
this case the objects of worship are actual human souls, exist- 
ing separately from any material embodiment. But in the 
great majority of lower religious forms the spirit is supposed 
capable of becoming embodied, of connecting itself more or. 
less permanently with some material object. Thencg arises 
the theory of possession, of spirits, usually malign, taking up 
their abode in human or animal’bodies and speaking and acting 
through them. Thence arises Fetishism, in which spiritual beings, 
good or evil, are supposed to be embodied in particular objects, to 
act through them, to communicate by them. Thence arises the 
worship of “stocks and stones,” believed to be an embodiment of 
some spiritual agent. From this origin, by a little development, 
springs the practice of idolatry, which involves essentially two 
ideas; that of the idol being, in a sense, a representation of the 
unseen spirit, and also its embodiment or abode. The various 
forms of nature-worship are but different manifestations of the 
same ground-conception. The great powers of nature are personi- 
fied, considered to be exhibitions of the power of some spiritual 
beings analogous to the human soul; and these occupy a ruling 
position in the great hierarchy of polytheism. From this point, 
the exercise of the generalising power leads either to a religious 
dualism of good and evil as amongst the Persians, or to a kind of 
monotheism in which some one of the great deities is elevated to 
a supreme position, the others being degraded to the rank of lower 
deities, or angels or demons.. Into any criticism of the details 
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which are brought to support these positions we cannot: at present 
enter, but shall make some general observations which occur to us 
regarding their influence upon current theological beliefs, 

1. If the facts contained in these volumes be true, and the 
inferences naturally following from them consequently well founded, 
the hard and fast line of demarcation which has been supposed to 
separate Christianity from other and lower forms of religion must, 
to a great extent, be obliterated. Many. modern Christians have 
been accustomed to look upon Christianity as the only divine reli- 
gion, all others being so-called human religions, as the only abso- 
lutely true religion, all others being absolutely false; or if true at 
all containing only so much truth as has been received by tradition 
from some primeval revelation, or.as has been excogitated by the 
natural reason of man, Such, however, is not the conception of the 
relations of Christianity to other religious systems which we should 
form from the book before us. We find that there are in- 
numerable’ beliefs connected with religion which appear to 
take their @ise in their crudest form amongst savages or bar- 
barians, which reappear more or less purified amongst people 
of higher stages of civilization, until finally they are incorporated 
in the Vhristian system. The mass of evidence at our disposal 
appears to lead to the conclusion that there is an actual historical 
connection between lower and higher systems of religious beliefs, 
that the former> have formed as it were the stepping-stones by 
which the minds of men have risen to. the latter, and that all reli- 
gious conceptions have advanced and become purified, from our 
human point of view of course, by keeping pace with the progress 
made amongst the other mental and moral elements of our consti- 
tution. The strangely complicated character of human life and 
human history forbids us to isolate any one element as the reli- 
gious, and fancy that it can be implanted and make progress inde- 
pendently of all the others ; it forbids us also to isolate any his- 
torical period or people and fancy that they drew their religious 
beliefs hate a source entirely different from that which is the com- 
mon origin of all religious belief. We may maintain strenuously 
that Christianity is the best and truest and purest form of religious 
life that the world has ever seen, and also maintain just as strenu- 
ously that the most essential elements of Christian belief are found 
more or less crudely exhibited amongst peoples whom we look 
upon as heathens. . 

2. As another conclusion from this investigation, we point out 
that the distinction usually drawn between natural and revealed 
religion is untenable. “The distinction beween natural and revealed 
religion, as commonly understood, does not mean simply that 
there are truths which are peculiar to revelation ; or that Christian!- 
ty has communicated to us what we could not have learnt from 
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any other source of knowledge, and has exerted on the human 
spirit a divine and holy influence unattained and unattainable by 
any other moral agency ; for, so understood, the distinction does 
not seem to admit of question. But the notion generally attached 
to the phrase ‘natural religion’ is that there are certain religious 
ideas, principles, doctrines, which are within the province of hu- 
man reason, and have actually been evolved by it, as distinguished 
from certain other ideas and doctrines which lie altogether be- 
yond that province, and which can be known only by a special 
authoritative communication from heaven. Examining the con- 
tents of our religious belief, it is supposed that we can discern in 
it certain elements which are not exclusively Christian, which the 
human mind is capable of excogitating from its own resources 
without supernatural aid, which were actually recognized by 
thoughtful men before Christianity, and are still believed by 
many who do not accept the peculiar or characteristic doc- 
trines of the gospel.” In this distinction thus eloquently stated 
in a recent lecture by Dr, Caird for the purpose of condemning it, 
we have a position which cannot be maintained consistently 
with the facts and conclusions contained in the volumes-under 
review. All religion is in a sense “ natural,” as all religion may 
be in another sense revealed. All religion is relative to the facul- 
ties of our human nature and is the expression of our most deeply 
felt spiritual wants and longings, and is therefore in that sense 
natural. All true religion, likewise, should have reference to 
something out of ourselves, to something higher and better than 
ourselves, should be to-our-minds an interpretation of the highest 
meaning of things around us, and of our own lives in relation to 
them, and in this sense should be a true revelation in our hearts 
of the divine, Hence, if we would wish to understand one 
religion in its fulness we must study others which have prepared 
for and led up to it. And in making this study it will not do 
to abstract certain elements supposed to_ be natural, rational, or 
the reverse, and arrange them in different bundles and call them 
by different names, This will be doing violence to the facts of 
history, to our own nature, and to truth. We must take the 
elements of our human nature to constitute one whole, and the 
religious facts of history to be a great harmonious unity, if we 
would wish to understand the nature, the powers, and the com- 
plex life which we possess. 

_3. The history of religions is of something essentially subjec- 
tive, a history of the subjective notions and beliefs which have 
borne sway over the minds of men. It matters not whether we 
turn our attention to the lowest or the highest form of religious 
belief, this is true. The external material facts of the universe 
are everywhere and at all times pretty much the same. The exter~ 
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nal events of man’s life have varied greatly, it is true, at different 
times and in different countries of the world ; but the variation has 
been chiefly in accidental circumstances. Religious history and 
progress are essentially subjective, although expressing themselves 
in objective forms. ‘This applies to all religion, whether so-called 
natural or revealed, as well as to revelation, the source from which 
religion is excited and advanced. Revelation is an inward light 
in the heart of man, enabling man to interpret the meaning of 
external nature, or to put a meaning upon otherwise, to him, 
meaningless phenomena. The language of any so-called book- 
revelation is but the expression recorded for the use of after times 
of the religious light and life which were glowing and throbbing 
in the hearts of those by whom it was spoken. Indeed a so-called 
revelation which is simply external, a series of words uttered and 
heard, an object presented to the senses, an event taking place 
must be entirely meaningless and useless, unless they serve to 
call forth a response from the heart, unless they are caught hold 
of and interpreted and invested with meaning and life by the 
mind of the individual to whom they appear. 

IV. In the study of the history of religious cultus we must 
carry with us the results which we have already reached. We 
have had certain materials laid before us from which we may 
learn something ..as. to the kind.,of experience which first 

ve rise to thelconceptions of the human soul, of the future 
existence of that soul and of the ideal life in the future or 
in the present which is the object of ethical consciousness, 
We have seen that this conception of the soul furnishes 
the type upon which the conception of the more extensive 
world of spirits is based, a conception which rises finally to 
a spirit, supreme over all. There remains to be considered the 
doctrines and customs which have arisen out of the relation believed 
to exist, and the intercourse held to be carried on between the 
human soul and other spiritual beings. The. most important 
elements of this religious cultus are prayer and sacrifice. 

There is nothing in the conceptions of either prayer or sacrifice 
which could not naturally arise out of the belief that men are 
related to other spiritual- beings in something the same way as 
they are related to one another. The prayers which rude 
barbarous tribes present to their deities are pretty much the 
same as the requests which they make to persons in authority 
amongst ceuidies: that is, they are formed after the same 
model, conceived in the same spirit, although of course the 
objects after which they seek are. different. We should natur- 
ally expect therefore that prayer, being the expression of the 
most deeply felt wants of men, would vary greatly amongst dif- 
ferent peoples according to the nature of the ideas which pre- 
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dominate in their minds and their general state of culture. Where 
the minds of the people have not arisen above utilitarian concep- 
tions we need not expect anything higher in their prayers. Where 
there have been formed distinctly ethical ideas of right and wrong 
we may certainly expect to find these, if any where, in the peti- 
tions presented.to the deity. The few specimens of prayers 
collected by Mr. Tylor are sufficient to bear out the general 
theory which he wishes to support. But we think that a much 
more extended study of the prayers of different peoples might 
result in important discoveries in the history of religious and moral 
thought. The examination of this field of research still requires to 
be performed, and when it is thoroughly carried out by a competent 
scholar we have no doubt but a great deal of light may be 
thrown upon obscure questions connected with the history of 
humanity. 

The custom of presenting sacrifices follows just as naturally as 
prayer from the general conception of the relation between man and 
higher spirits. And the meaning of the sacrifice, that which 
it is designed to express, must of course vary according to the idea in 
the worshipper’s mind of his relations to the deity. We have many 
instances in which the sacrifice presented is considered to be only 
a gift designed for the use of the deity with a view of pleasing 
him or securing his favour. We have other cases in which, 
besides this, there is involved the idea of rendermg homage to 
him as superior. And finally when moral ideas, and the concep- 
tion of God as supreme have arisen, the meaning of sacrifice be- 
comes much more complicated. It involves the idea of propitia- 
tion, of giving up to God something valuable to the worshipper 
as an expiation of sin committed. Thence arises the sacrifice of 
children, the cutting off of members of the person’s own body, and 
the presentation of other things valuable to the sacrificer. In 
this is involved also the idea of substitution, that the sacrifice 
presented is a substitute for the life of the sacrificer which has 
been in truth forfeited by the commission of sin, but that a merci- 
ful deity is willing to accept some other offering as a substitute 
or as a symbol of the life which ought to be sacrificed. 

All these and other ideas involved in religious cultus are abun- 
dantly illustrated in the chapter before us. Many of these ideas 
have found their way up into Christianity ; many of them are still 
incorporated in the theological systems of Christian churches ; 
some of them have been rejected, some of them are now being 
rejected by the increasing enlightenment of the modern world. 
Let us see what conclusions we can draw from this progress of 
religious history. ~ 

1. No single phasé uf religious thought appears to be final. 
Every religious conception isa successor more or less purified and 
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developed to some one that preceded it ; and is itselfa stepping-stone 
to some higher and, it may be, truer conception which is to follow 
it. Every religious system must contain in it materials taken 
from other religious systems out of which it may have sprung - 
and is liable, nay, judging from the history of religions, certain 
to become developed or purified or, it may be, corrupted into 
something else. The doctrine of the development of religious 
belief is now a firmly established scientific principle, whatever 
view we may take as to the manner in which that development ig 
brought about, or as to the standard by which it should be judged. 

2. Consequently it is not proper for the adherents of any 
system of religion to rest in that system as absolute truth. 
As far as the human mind is concerned there appears to be 
no such thing as absolute truth, or at least to human faculties in 
our present state of existence the knowledge of absolute truth is 
unattainable. It is right that men should seek to know what is 
true and good ; it is right that they should reject what will not 
stand the test of examination, and that they should receive as an 
article of belief what their intellect and conscience approve. But 
to rest in any system of religious beliefs and to cease searching 
after something still better and higher is a sign not of the culmi- 
nating point of a religious character, but rather of religious death. 

3. Religious beliefs appear to be valuable chiefly from their in- 
fluence upon moral character. Almost as soon as moral ideas 
began to be formed they were connected: with religion. And the 
beliefs of religion affording, as they do, a sanction and a power- 
ful motive to the practice of that which has been regarded as 
virtue, have exercised a very powerful influence in the formation 
of morals. We say this of all religious beliefs whether we regard 
them as being true or not. The argument that the good moral 
results of a religious faith prove the truth of the principles of the 
religion is a false one. Granting that correct moral ideas have 
been once formed, the presence of a strong religious belief, will 
have a powerful effect in stamping as it were those moral ideas 
upon the character. But this is true of all religious beliefs, unless 
there be involved in them elements essentially immoral. 

But we must leave the subject with the reader. The book 
must be read in order to be appreciated, and deserves to be care- 
fully read. And it should be particularly interesting to people 
in India who have so many opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the customs and beliefs of tribes comparatively low in the 
ranks of civilization and of adding to the amount of available 
knowledge regarding the subjects we have been discussing. 

















Art. VIL—THE BENGAL COMMISSARIAT. 
Part Il.—Matériel, 


N proceeding to investigate this portion of the subject, it will 

be necessary to consider separately the different services 
entrusted to the Commissariat Department. Of these the sup- 
ply of sustenance for men in health, and for patients in Hospital, 
technically called “ Rations ” and “ Diets,” naturally takes 
precedence. ‘There is no intention of criticising here the bill of 
fare; or of entering upon any elaborate discussion regarding the 
dietetic value of the aliment provided for the soldier in propor- 
tion to its bulk. Suffice it to say that the quantity provided is 
even more than ample. It remains to be ascertained, whether the 
quality of the edibles and potables supplied is the best obtain- 
able for the money, or whether equally good articles could not 
be procured af a cheaper cost. Paterfamilias, wroth at what he 
may consider extravagance in his household-aceounts, or puzzled 
by the domestic enigma of how to make efids 'fii@et, can at least 
scrutinise closely each item making up ‘thé*’ dim’d tottle” of 
his expenditure, and solace himself somewhat by issuing the 
ukase for retrenchment in what he conceives the right direction. 
The public, albeit justifiably indignant at the continuance of the 
Income-Tax, is not so fortunate. “ Victualling” and “ dieting” of 
European troops figure for a large amount in the Military por- 
tion of the Budget; but any one anxious to investigate these 
items of public expenditure for himself, will look in vain for any 
appendix exhibiting details affording a satisfactory check on them, 
or indeed over any part of the Commissariat Department grant. 
This is to be regretted ;.for, if data for ratios were given, the 
vecata queestio of economy would, in this instance, be brought 
within the ken and ready apprehension of every housewife even. 
It is particularly unfortunate too for the purposes of this article, 
that this information is wanting; for in its absence, the precise 
economic effect and scope of the observations herein to follow, 
must be the less readily appreciable. Howbeit, the general 
reader will do well to bear in mind, that, from what may primd 
facie appear a trifling difference in the price of a com- 
modity, when calculated in the aggregate for the consumption of 
say 36,000 men, a total-amount will present itself, often per- 


fectly startling in magnitude, Scottice—“a little oft mak’s a 
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mickle.” A truism, be it observed, that mainly underlies econom 
in any country, but more particularly so in India. Enough mrs | 
however, by way of preface! To the subject. 

Bread.—To provide the “ staff of life” for the soldier, the Com- 
missariat officer is concerned with three operations, viz., the purchase 
of wheat, the grinding of it into bread stuff, and the baking of the 
Jatter into bread. In none of these transactions would there appear 
to be any systematic attempt at economy. In place of wheat being 
purchased either by contract, or by direct purchase in the bulk 
for the whole year’s consumption at harvest time, when, of course, 
it can be procured cheapest ; save in the one instance of the Bovill’s 
flour mill at Cawnpur (which will be referred to presently) it is 
now bought as required, to meet the daily consumption. Thus 
Government buys in the very dearest manner possible. It may 
be urged, that buying in large quantities necessitates large store- 
rooms, and entails risk from the ravages of weevil, etc. To this 
it is readily answered, that natives have most excellent, simple, 
and cheap methods of storing wheat without risk from either 
weather or insects. It does not concern the subject to describe 
these ingenious contrivances here; itis merely necessary to make 
the fact known that they do exist, and are cheap and effectual. And 
further, that the very native dealers retailing to Government inva- 
riably employ them. In fine it is calculated that by the present 
retail system of purchasing wheat a loss (all risk of storing con- 
sidered) is entailed of at least 20 to 25 per cent. Say the daily 
consumption is 3,600 maunds, and that the price varies in the 
average from Rs, 2 to 3 a maund, some conclusion as to the large 
amount which might be saved annually, were better arrangements 
made for wholesale purchases at the proper season, can easily be 
arrived at. . Be it understood that the Commissary General, not the 
Executive Commissariat officer, is responsible for this annual waste 
of public money. 

In co-relation with this sub-division of the subject, it may be 
well to notice here an item of expenditure which figures in the 
Budget for about 4 to 44 lakhs of rupees annually. When the 
price of certain articles, viz., atta, dhall, ghee and salt, exceeds a 
fixed limit “compensation for dearness of provision” is paid to the 
native soldier. This boon is a relic of bye-gone days, when it 
was deemed politic to fling an occasional sop to the sipéhi Cerberus, 
which might show its teeth, Granted ostensibly in the first 
instance as an indulgence, it is now regarded as a right ; but 
looking at the item in the latter aspect, it is affirmed, that in 
many instances it is unnecessarily paid, and in most instances 
more is paid on this account than need be. It may so hap- 

en that from some local causé or through the’ machinations 
of native dealers, the price of grain may be fictitiously raised at a 
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garrison station ; or it may be, that the sudden inffux of large 
hodies of troops into a district may lead to a like result; but 
surely with the improved means of intercommunication now at 
command, a little prudence and foresight would prevent a heavy 
pecuniary loss to Government on such occasions. It is not un- 
common, particularly in the vicinity of native States, to find 
grain selling in a cantonment at famine prices, while at a distance 
of perhaps less than ten miles it is moderately cheap. Mayhap too, 
at the same cantonment a large establishment of carriage is main- 
tained, which might, within reasonable limitation, be utilised for the 
transfer of the grain from the district, but which is kept in com- 
plete idleness unless an emergency call for its employment with a 
moveable column. Under all circumstauces, therefore, it is sug- 
gested, that money compensation should never be paid ; but that 
when the price of provisions exceeds the prescribed limit, the Com- 
missariat Department should be empowered to supply in kind. 
It is believed by this means, the heavy item of compensation 
for dearness of provisions would seldom,-if ever, appear in the 
public accounts, 

Until within the last five or six years, wheat was ground as well 
in the Government bakeries as elsewhere throughout the country 
by the primitive native hand mill—bread material being likewise 
prepared from the meal by hand labour. These operations are 
now generally performed by machinery, but no unifofmity of 
system exists. A word regarding the introduction of this machi- 
nery. Considering the-vast and accumulative inventive genius, 
which has been for generations employed in Europe in bringing 
flour mills to the perfection they have now attained, it would 
naturally be supposed, that the only difficulty in the way of the 
administrative head of a Department desirous of dispensing with 
the cumbrous, and it may be added, filthy native methods of obtain- 
ing flour above referred to, would be in selecting the most suitable of 
the numerous excellent models before him. But far from it ; 
a late Commissary-General, ignoring all experiences, determined to 
strike out a new line of his own, and in an evil hour lent ear to 
the flattering tale of a certain would-be Archimedes in the depart- 
ment. To describe the fantastic crudities, and “ horrible inventions ” 
(inter alia, his chef d’euvre,a beautiful combination of a knead- 
ing machine and guillotine in one) of this rash aspirant for mechanic 
fame, might doubtless be amusing, but would hardly be edifying. 
Suffice it, that after wasting large sums of money, this visionary 
left nothing but “ wrack behind,” to wit, amorphous fragments of 
wood and iron, circumjacent in every large station, sad evidences 
of his folly and presumption. It must not be thought that this 
little episode in the caréer of a-foolish amateur inventor is narrated 
with any ill-nature; but merely as a warning, and in hope that it 
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may serve pour encourager les autres. Again, the Commissariat 
Commission of 1864 suggested, that a very superior flour mill, well 
known as “ Bovill’s Patent Blast Mill” should be introduced in o 
this country. But how has this excellent suggestion been acted 
on? In place of any attempt being made to ascertain in the 
first instance, by careful investigation, what was likely to prove the 
most suitable locality for the experiment, and what were the 
conditions of supply there required in view toa machine of the 
proper dimensions being provided ; one of the largest size was at 
once ordered out by the Secretary of State, and directed to be 
tried at Cawnpur. The machinery arrived, as likewise the miller 
to work it ; when it was discovered that a costly building of five 
stories high was needed, which took four years to erect. Mean- 
while, the miller on a salary of Rs. 400 a month remained idle, 
and the machinery had to be carefully protected and stored, with 
every risk of deterioration in such a climate. But this is not all; 
though the mill has been working well during the last two years, 
and though most excellent flour has been provided from it for 
many neighbouring stations, still it is a failure in a financial point 
of view. What is the cause of this? Mainly there is not enough 
duty for the machinery to do, or in other words, it is proved 
that a mill of too large dimensions has been provided for the 
locality in which it has been established. Can there be a greater 
evidence of what unreasoning and unreflecting folly may effect 
towards rendering abortive the soundest conception? Further it 
may be added, that in not. two stations are the appliances for 
producing flour alike; consequently, although the cost of labour and 
other conditions may be but little dissimilar, the price of 
production varies notwithstanding, often in the proportion of 
cent per cent, The same remarks apply to bread-baking. 
No two sets of ovens are alike; and most of them are of the 
rudest construction possible. The consequence is that the cost 
of fuel is quite double what it should be and would be, were 
ovens of improved and really scientific construction used. The 
moral to be derived from all this is, that, if Government really 
desires to obtain the full benefits of increased efficiency, cleanliness, 
and economy, which the introduction of machinery into its 
bakeries is so well calculated to afford, it would do well to appoint 
a skilled mechanical engineer, with full power to initiate and 
supervise all arrangements in view to a uniform system of work- 
ing being established. 

Meat.—Notwithstanding all assertions to the contrary, the 
beef ration issued to the soldier is iridubitably of much poorer 
quality than it should be; while the mutton, as is universally 
admitted, is simply execrable. Breeding and fattening animals 
for the shambles has almost been elevated into a science in 
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England ; whereas the people in this country have, for the 
most part, strong religious prejudices opposed to every thing of 
the kind. Certain it is that unless Government takes direct action 
in the matter, no improvement in the quality of the meat ration 
can be looked for. Moreover though Government has persistently 
endeavoured to blind its eyes to the fact, it is one the no less 
real in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, that the stocks 
of cattle and sheep (of the latter more particularly) are becoming 
gradually, but steadily diminished, and rapidly tending towards 
complete exhaustion, The .resources of the country in flocks 
and herds are doubtless very great in proportion to the demand 
for flesh ; but still it must be remembered, that as wealth increases, 
a largely increased consumption by natives is to be anticipated, 
Besides, however great the resources of the country may be, they 
can never be expected, throughout all time, to stand the heavy 
drain now caused by the wholesale and indiscriminate slaughter 
of cows and ewes. It will hardly be credited, but is a fact 
nevertheless, that of the animals slaughtered throughout the 
country, at least 90 per cent. are females. A further evidence of 
exhaustion may be found in the circumstance, that the price of 
cattle aud sheep has increased, and is still increasing year by year 
in a degree which cannot otherwise be accounted for. In fine, if 
Government desires to save itself from a great future embarrass- 
ment, and the concomitant heavy outlay, sure to result, it 
would do well to reconsider its decision, all tod eagerly arrived at, 
in concurrence with the opinion of the Commissariat Commission 
of 1864 “ not to connect itself directly or indirectly with breeding 
farms small or great.” The reasons for this decision are nowhere 
set forth ; but it is presumed it may be ascribed to prudential 
considerations, and to the dread Government has of being entan- 
gled in heavy expenses. Breeding cattle for slaughter pays in 
every other country ; and why should it not pay in India, it may 
be asked? Of course every thing must depend upon the manner 
in which these farms are established, to make them either econo- 
mical, nay profitable, as they assuredly should be, or quite the 
reverse. Strange to say, the Secretary of State in endorsing 
emphatically the opinions of the Government of India relative 
to the non-establishment of breeding farms, adds, “that this 
decision should not be considered as adverse to the establishment 
of model farms, which subject would have due consideration here- 
after.” Elsewhere, model farms are more frequently maintained 
in connexion with stock breeding as a primary object ; and why 
this important branch should be specially neglected in India, is 
not quite apparent. Indeed; it-is- believed, for reasons above 
touched on and further to be shown, that in India, more particu- 
larly, cattle-breeding bas become an imperative duty, and should 
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assuredly be associated in every scheme for Government model 
farms. To go further, it is maintained that in the possession 
without fear of injurious competition, of the natural outlet afforded 
in the ever present demand for farm produce of all kinds for its 
European troops and for European residents generally, lies the only 
chance Government has of establishing model farms on an inex. 
pensive, and even remunerative basis. The experiment must be 
initiated cautiously and tentatively.. Exemplary illustration is often 
the aptest method of description in treating of practical matters, 
Therefore, to roughly shape a scheme :—Let the different garrison 
and sadr stations be grouped into circles of supply, and in each 
circle let some central locality, presenting ‘the best facilities for 
pasturage, etc., be carefully selected. It is probable, that Govern- 
ment waste-lands would frequently be found available. Let 
the cattle .and sheep required for slaughter-purposes be then 
bought, and drafted to each station therefrom ; care being taken 
to select and retain all animals approved for brood purposes, 
Thus, gradually, a nucleus of promisiug stock would be formed, 
which, when crossed judiciously and intermediately, would soon 
yield a type of animals for the shambles, rivalling the highest 
standard of foreign breeds. It is necessary to add that, as the for- 
mation of these dep6ts would render possible large reductions in the 
establishments now maintained at each station, any original outlay 
incurred would soon be recovered ; and thereafter they might be 
made not only self-supporting, but highly remunerative. In 
connexion with cattle depdts, home farms for the production of 
grain and green fodder for the stock, might with advantage be. 
established. At these might be tried all the experiments necessary 
for developing and improving the agriculture of the country. In 
short, they might be made to answer all the purposes of the model 
farms, the establishment of which is now occupying the atten- 
tion of the Agricultural Department ; to which Department the 
above remarks are, therefore, specially commended. 

Having thus disposed of the question of the quality of the meat 
ration, itis now necessary to consider its present cost. Previous to 
1866, meat rations were invariably supplied by contract. The 
average rates paid were Rs. 9 for beef, and Rs. 12 for mutton per 
hundred pounds. Even now, when rates have bécome nearly 
doubled, a cow yielding from 140 to 160fbs. of meat for rations, 
besides the hide and débris, can be purchased at Rs. 8 on the aver- 
age ; while a sheep weighing 20fbs. when dressed, besides the skin 
and offal, can be bought for about Rs.2. On the other hand, grass 
feeding for 15 days only, was all that was stipulated for from con- 
tractors ; and this condition was rarely insisted on in its integrity. 
Such being the case, some idea may be formed of the handsome pro- 
fits enjoyed. To obtain a meat contract was to secure a colossal 
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fortune. - It is notorious, that the contracts granted at the above 
named rates, were sublet at Rs. 5 per 100tbs. for beef, and at Rs. 7 per 
100tbs. for mutton. Even at these rates, therefore, profit must have 
been possible. All this notwithstanding, the Commissariat Commis- 
sion of 1864 expressed itself satisfied with the rates, and even sug- 
gested an increase in those paid for mutton. In effect, however, the 
rates for beef have been since much reduced. This has been brought 
about through the discontinuance of the contract system, and the 
substitution of supply by direct Commissariat agency. The price 
of beef, which is issued six days in the week, has been reduced to 
about Rs. 7 per 100fbs. on the average ; while the rate for mutton 
has remained stationary. General Norman recently boasted that, 
although the price of provisions generally had increased greatly, 
still the cost of the soldiers’ rations had been cheapened. He is 
entirely reticent, however, as to how this desirable result has 
been attained ; and gives no credit where credit is due, namely, to 
the Executive Commissariat. Officers, through whose good exertions 
a large saving in the cost of the meat ration has been effected. 
Nor has any attempt been made to ventilate the subject further ; 
albeit it might well have struck any ordinarily acute observer that, 
if a considerable saving were effected by the unskilled and un- 
systematic efforts of Executive Commissariat Officers, a good deal 
more might be expected to be achieved in the same direction, when 
the light of experience was fully turned on the shbject. The utmost 
discrepancy exists in the rates at the different stations on the plains. 
These vary from 4/12 to 9/ per hundred pounds for beef ; and from 
_7/8 to 19/ per hundred pounds for mutton. The rates for meat on the 
hills must, for sometime, necessarily remain high ; but excluding these 
from present consideration, there would seem to be no special cir- 
cumstances or conditions to which the great difference in rates above- 
stated can be attributed. - The fact is, that Executive Commissariat 
Officers are permitted to make such exertions as they may severally 
please towards an economical supply; while those whose duty 
it is to systematise and control their efforts, remain supine, 
complacently monopolising the credit due to others. It has 
been stated above, and the assertion is no loose one, that, on the 
average, a cow yielding 140 to 160tbs. of flesh for rations, can be 
bought for 8/. Add to this on the average for feeding previous to 
slaughter, and for expense of establishments, &c., Rs. 1-8 ; and a total 
cost of 9/8 results. Deduct value realisable for hide, débris, &c. ; 
and the sum of Rs, 6-4 remains as the price of 140 to 160ibs. of flesh. 
Or say 4/8 to 4/ per hundred pounds. To ensure this, and even 
@ more favourable rate_still, three points must have special 
attention. | Wei csc 
I. Careful selection of cattle, and thwarting of the dealers’ efforts 
at monopoly, 
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II. Utilisation of the débris, and sale of hides, skins, &c. 

III. Control of waste at slaughter-houses, and ration stands, 

Cattle are now bought from the native dealers, large and small 
together, at an average rate per head at pretty much the price 
demanded. Few Executive Commissariat Officers have either the 
requisite time, or experience, to enable them to select cattle, and 
to judge, even approximately, of what the outturn is likely to be, 
This duty is delegated to native agents, aided by butcher 
sergeants. The latter draw 20/ a month pay for their work, and 
often possess even less experience than Executive Commissariat Offi- 
cers themselves. The establishment of the depdts, above advo- 
cated, will doubtless do a great deal towards equalising the prices 

id for cattle ; but even with the best experience, no accurate 
estimate of the value of a live animal offered for sale can be arriv- 
ed at without the aid of weighing platforms. Though these are 
commonly used in Europe, all applications on the part of Execu- 
tive Commissariat Officers for permission to introduce them into 
Government slaughter-houses in this country, have met with stern 
denial. 

The price realised in the different executives by sale of hides, 
skins, débris, and offal, varies in as great a ratio as that of meat. 
Hides are now bought for the Government Tannery at Cawn- 
pur, in the market at from 2/12 to 3/ each, while freshly slaugh- 
tered hides of the largest size are sold in the neighbouring 
Commissariat Executives at prices varying from 2/ to 3/8 at’ the 
outside. Sheep skins are bought for 6 annas and upwards; 
while Government itself realises at 2-6 to 4annas. Again, no 
attempt has been made to obtain a general contract for 
the purchase of hides; though it is believed that, either 
at the Presidency, or in England, one could be obtained at 
very superior rates. Nor is there any reason why Government 
should not ship to England direct. This trade is in the hands of a 
single firm at the Presidency, and in ordinary times is very lucra- 
tive ; while during any crisis on the continent of Europe, when the 
shipments to England from Russia, Germany, or Austria, for instance, 
become interrupted, a splendid fortune can be made in it in a few 
mouths. Further, the fat, suet, marrow bones, neck, tongue, head, 
liver, horns, and hoofs—in short all that is styled technically the 
débris of an animal—is now included and sold as offal for a mere 
song; on the average at 4 annas ahead for cattle, and at 1/6 

r head for sheep. It is certain that for fat 6 to 8 annas per 

ead, and for mutton ‘suet 2 annas to 2/6 per head could readily 
be obtained from the railway authorities for use in greasing car- 
riage wheels. Whereas on the other hand, there can be no objection 
to the marrow bones, neck, tongue, heart, and liver, being included in 
the ration, in proportion, say, for half their weight in ordinary flesh. 
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Most of these portions of the débris readily fetch, singly, when 
retailed to soldiers and to residents, what the purchaser pays the 
Commissariat for the whole débris and offal put together. Fur- 
ther, there is no reason why, by a slight application of the arts, 
the horns, hoofs, and bones should not be fully utilised, by being 
converted into valuable commercial products ; while the offal with 
trifling expense might be made to afford a more valuable fertilising 
agent than even guano. In fine, it is affirmed that in the cost of 
beef, at least 4/ per head is recoverable for the hide, débris, &c. ; and 
from 8 to 9 annas per head from the cost of mutton. To con- 
clude, the loss by wastage in dressing at slaughter-houses, and in 
issue at ration stands, is calculated as quite equal to 15 per cent. 


This could be reduced to a minimum, with but little trouble, by the. 


Commissary General in communication with the Commander in 
Chief. 


Rice.—The Commissariat Commission of 1866 states :—That rice: 


was first issued to the soldier in 1840, since which, a daily ration of 
4 ounces has been issued. That nearly ninety per cent of the 
Commanding Officers and Medical Officers consulted, state that 
the ration is excessive; and some state that it is not touched 
by the men. That the greater portion issued is either wasted, or 
pilfered, or exchanged for some other article. That not unfre- 
quently rice is roasted and ground, and then mixed with coffee ; 
an equivalent portion of the latter being stolen. That the only 
reason that can-be assigned-_for the issue of so large a rice ration 
is, that it was looked upon as a substitute for vegetables, which 
latter were not commenced to be issued till 12 years later, 
That the ration should be reduced to 2 oz., and that thereby a 
saving of some eighty thousand rupees a year would be effected. 
The only notice taken of this very clear and cogent testimony 
as to the rice ration being excessive, and as to the fact of a very 
limited portion of the quantity issued being really either con- 
sumed by the soldier, or benefiting him in any way, was that flour 
was ordered “at the“option of the soldier” to be substituted for 
rice. In other words, that a dearer, and equally useless substi- 
tute, should be provided ; and mark ! !—“ At the option of the sol- 
dier.” What the British soldier was supposed to do with the flour, 
or how he was to cook it, and how he was expected to digest four 
oz. of flour cooked in any shape, in addition to his already more 
than liberal allowance of food, is nowhere explained. Had such 
an order been issued a century or so ago, when the sons of Mars 
were arrayed in all the gorgeousness of full-bottomed wigs, a use 
for the flour might have been divined. But albeit, “ the powers 
that be ” in this all-wise timeteenth century, would consider such 
use of flour as sinful waste: 1t might be shewn, were the subject 


concerned with discipline and obedience, that at least the Govern- 
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ment of a century ago, would never have been guilty of the 
folly of permitting the soldier an option as to what he might 
deem good for himself in the shape of meat and drink. It need 
hardly be remarked, that the flour order has remained ever 
since its promulgation a dead letter. The only reason that 
can be assigned for the issue of rice, is stated to be that, when 
it was first included in the soldier’s ration, no vegetables were 
supplied. But as will be shewn presently, no expense has been 
spared of late years, to improve the soldier's vegetable ration ; and 
seeing that he now has excellent potatoes on his table, when his 
officer can procure none, and can obtain only native vegetables, 
the recommendation of the Commission aforesaid, that the rice 
ration should be reduced one-half, and that a saving of eighty 
thousand rupees annually should be effected thereby, would seem 
far from unjustifiable. On the other hand, if it be deemed that 
the soldier is fairly entitled to the rice ration or its money 
equivalent, at least supply him with an article that will 
really benefit him, in place of affording a premium of, say, a 
lakh and-a-half of rupees annually, for the encouragement of pil- 
fering amongst regimental cooks et hoc genus omne. Better 
far, do away with the rice ration altogether, and use the money 
in improving the quality of the mutton ration, and in chéapening 
the cost of malt liquor—boons the soldier would really appreciate, 

Sugar and Rum.—tThese are of excellent quality, and are for 
the most part supplied by contract entered into with the Rosa 
Factory, near Shahjah4npur, in the North-West Provinces. There 
is a nominal competition forthe contract for sugar; but the supply of 
rum is quite a monopoly, and as a natural sequence, is very lucrative 
to the happy possessor. It seems monstrously absurd that sugar 
and rum, throughout all these years, should have had to be trans- 
ported to such distances at heavy expense, when there are many 
districts in which these products might be manufactured cheaper 
than at Shahjahéupur. In the Panjab, notably in the Jalandhar 
District, excellent sugar-cane is grown, yielding a much larger per- 
centage of sacharrine juice, than that grown in the Bareli and 
Fathigarh districts. This fact has been ascertained by careful experi- 
ments made some years back. Then, 25 maunds of sugar-cane could 
be bought in the Jalandhar District for arupee ; while,at Shahjahan- 
pur, the rate was 7 maunds per rupee. A suitable factory, it 1s 
estimated, could be established near Jalandhar at a cost of from 2 
to 24 lakhs of rupees, which sum would be recovered in a couple of 
years working. It is affirmed that sugar could, by this means, 
be supplied at half the present cost, and rum at little more than 
one-third the present cost. Surely, with these facts before it, the 
matter is one well worth the prompt attention of the new 
Department of Agriculture, Commerce, efe. 
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Tea and. Coffee.—China tea and Indian tea are issued, in the 
proportion of half of each, to soldiers, everywhere through- 
out the Presidency; but in Assam and on the hills, tea of 
superior quality is grown, and can be supplied actually cheaper, 
cost of carriage considered, than the “cheap and nasty” 
China tea now issued; the importation of the latter would 
seem, therefore, very like carrying coals to Newcastle. . And herein 
wesay nothing of the duty incumbent on Government, of fostering 
and encouraging tea cultivation in India in a legitimate way, by 
bringing a large demand to the door of the planter, and continuing 
its patronage so long as it is satisfied that the quality of the 
supply is good, and the price moderate. Indian tea js purchased 
by contract, but so many petty and vexatious stipulations are 
insisted on, that the European planters are shy of tendering. 
Such conditions may be all very well for checking the wiles and 
tricky ways of petty native contractors; but are unnecessary 
and even prohibitory, in dealing with European gentlemen, as 
most of the Indian tea-planters are. On the other hand, coffee is 
purchased at each station separately by contract, or by .Depart- 
mental Agency. The average price paid varies from 5 to 7 annas 
per fb. It has been calculated that, in dealing with this supply, were 
the natural sources tapped, and were purchases arranged for where 
the coffee is actually grown, viz., in Ceylon and on the Western 
Coasts of the Madras Presidency, the average pric® might be reduced 
to3 orto 4 annas per tb. __ “3 

Vegetables.—Potatoes and onions are the twokinds of vege- 
table preferred by the soldier. There is no difficulty in supply- 
ing onions ; and a full ration of potatoes, grown on the plains, is pro- 
vided as long as the season for them lasts. After the season, potatoes 
are procured from the hills ; and, for an intermediate period, during 
which they cannot be obtained either on the. plains or on the hills, 
stations as far up as Ambéla even, are supplied from the far dis- 
tant, slopes of Cherrapoonjee. In short, no effort nor expense is 
spared to maintain an uninterrupted supply to the soldier of his 
favourite esculent. This is, of course, very creditable and praise- 
worthy ; and, doubtless, Government reaps the benefit in the 
consequent improvement in the soldiers health, and in the 
absence of scurvy in the Hospitals. However, the present 
article is not concerned with pointing out the numberless 
instances of consideration and liberality displayed by Govern- 
ment in its never-ceasing solicitude for the soldiers physical 
well-being ; and therefore no mention would have been made of 
the vegetable ration probably, had it not been necessary to notice, 

in connection with this portion of the subject, a - well-intentioned, 
but ill-directed attempt which has been made to dissipate the 
ennui of the soldier in this country, by affording him the means 
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of employing his leisure in gardening. The idea was that, while a 
healthful recreation was provided him, he would ultimately pro- 
duce all the vegetables required for his own consumption, being paid 
of course for so doing ; and thus that profit and pleasure would be 
combined for him. To this end, regimental and company gardens 
were ordered to be established. The Barrack Department was 
ordered to lay out the plots, turn up the ground, and provide 
manure; while seeds were to be supplied on indent from the 
Government nurseries at Saharanpur. Prizes were to be distri- 
buted annually for the best regimental and company gardens, res- 

ectively. The initial expenses have been incurred, the seeds pro- 
vided, and the prizes awarded, with great regularity ; but the 
result, save in a few very isolated instances, has been ni. This 
humiliating failure is partly to be accounted for in the fact that 
the efforts of the men have been very desultory, and have had 
but little support and guidance from their officers, who could 
hardly be expected to possess either the needful experience or 
interest in horticulture. It is feared, that, not unfrequently, 
native malis have been employed to sow the seeds, and to 
attend to the gardens in so far as was necessary to secure the 
prizes annually awarded with but little discrimination, and in 
a perfunctory manner, by Committees, the members of which 
are usually appointed according to the ordinary roster of duty. 
The original scheme for the establishment of the soldier’s gardens 
was, however, faulty ; and contained within itself the elements of 
its own defeat. It was either too comprehensive, if its sole object 
were to provide recreation for the men ; or if the more ambitious 
view were entertained of making the gardens self-supporting, as far 
as Government was concerned, and profitable to the men, the means 
provided were inadequate to the end desired. Either esoteric com- 
pany gardens alone should have been provided, or parks and gardens 
on a large scale established under experienced superintendence. 
Sufficient encouragement would have been given to the former, 
were land and seeds provided to each man desirous of employing 
his leisure hours in a healthful occupation ; while the latter, if 
properly managed, might be made remunerative, as well as afford- 
ing places of resort for pleasant recreation, where also. profitable 
wage for labour might be obtained. 

Malt Liquor.—This supply is procured from England by con- 
tracts made by the Secretary of State. The quality is far from uni- 
form ; but, on the whole, may be said to be tolerably good. The 
price on the average paid by Government, inclusive of all charges 
previous to issue, is about 56/ to 57/ a hogshead of 52 gallons ; 
while canteens pay 39/ a hogshead. Government, therefore, suffers 
a loss of about 17/ to 18/ on each hogshead issued.) The total 
loss on this account may be set down, annually, at ‘from eight 
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to nine lakhs of rupees. A part is, however, recuperated by profits 
on the sale of rum, amounting, probably, to one and-a-half, or 
two lakhs of rupees annually. Of course, the object in selling 
the malt liquor cheap, and the rum dear, is to induce the soldier 
to drink malt liquor, which is considered more wholesome for 
him ina hot climate, than ardent spirits. Assuming even that 
this is the case, it is a matter of doubt, whether the consumption 
of rum has been much diminished by cheapening the former. 
Again, it is bardly just that malt liquor drinkers should have 
their beverage cheapened at the expense of rum drinkers. Fur- 
ther, were the supply of malt liquor not monopolised by Govern- 
ment, it is believed that a keen competition would arise to 
meet the demand thus opened out; and that more particularly, 
a great impetus would be given to Hill Breweries. Thus, the 
soldier would eventually get better beer, as cheap at least as he 
does now. It is suggested, therefore, that rum should be sold 
atits actual average cost price. That malt liquor should either 
be procured, as at present, hy Government, and if so, sold at the 
average cost price also; or that the supply should be*left to 
regimental arrangement, 

As regards the large surplus of 6 or 7 lakhs of rupees annually, 
which would thus become disentangled, it is considered that, 
seeing the country has been groaning undeg the burden of 
an income-tax, it behoves its rulers to be just before being 
generous; and, as the amount im question represents the cost 
of a boon withdrawable at will, there can be no sound argument 
against its re-appropriation to Revenue, more particularly as the 
boon has not fulfilled the object the liberal donors had in its 
bestowal. But if the money must be spent on the soldier, let it 
be so in some more useful way than in enabling him to “swill” 
beer cheap. Deprive no man of his beer; but, by all means, let 
him pay fairly for what he drinks. 

Hospital Diets and Comforts.—For the most part scraggy 
mutton, or fowls and chickens, of the true quis separabit 
muscular development, go to the preparation of what is common- 
ly called “meat diet.” While the “spoon diet” consists of 
the usual “slops” concocted from arrowroot, sago, barley, rice, 
&e. &. Milk, butter, and eggs are also supplied; but are of 
the most inferior, if not revolting, quality. Of a truth, it requires 
that the simple fact be recognised, that for Hospital use, the very 
best supplies of every sort procurable are the cheapest. Gram- 
fed mutton of the best quality should be provided. Dairy farms 
and poultry yards should be established, and affiliated to the 
depdts and model farms previously advocated. These would 
hot only -afford wholesome produce for the consumption of the 
sick, but might be made highly remunerative, while supplying 
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a want greatly felt by the European community at every mofus- 
sil station. 

There is nothing to be said against the quality of the various 
farinaceous articles of diet above mentioned. It is, however, a 
well ascertained fact, that arrowroot contains superior nutritive 
and albuminous properties, bulk for bulk, and weight for weight, 
than sago. Why then is sago, a foreign product, ever used? Fur- 
ther, arrowroot is actually procured from England, notwithstand- 
ing that the plant (Maranta Arundinacea) yielding it flourishes 
in the Birbham District in all the luxuriance of indigenous growth. 
Let the Agricultural Department look to the fact. 

A few remarks are necessary relative to the wines and spirits 
supplied to Hospitals. These are best described as bad, and 
indifferent. The quality is most unequal, and barely ever reaches 
the standard of ‘‘ good military port.” The brandy, for instance, 
is commonly “pure British” corn distilled, or inferior whisky 
sophisticated on the Continent. Therefore it follows that either 
too much or too little is paid for it. Too little, if it be desired 
to use a pure vinous brandy; or too much, if a corn spirit is 
needed. The very best whisky can be landed in Calcutta at 
about 15/ per dozen quart bottles, while really pure brandy 
would cost not less than 24adozen. The only stimulant used 
in Hospitals to which the above remarks do not apply, is Hol- 
lands gin, which is, for the most part, of good quality. The 
‘port wine recently obtained from a well-known firm, may 
also stand as an exception, in so far as it is supplied. The 
consumption being steady and well ascertained can easily be 
estimated for; and it is difficult to understand why the Com- 
missary General does not make arrangements, if not direct 
with the growers, at least with the respectable firms dealing 
direct with the growers, to meet the requirements of Hospitals 
in this Presidency. Many firms would be found willing and 
anxious to keep up the stock at each station, of wines and spirits 
of fixed and uniform brands, and at fixed prices. Thus, the 
constant complaints of medical officers would be obviated, and 
the best hope might reasonably be entertained that the sick 
received. sound and wholesome stimulants 

Barrack Bedding and Hospital Clothing.—The scale of 
Barrack bedding laid down is a fair one, and the articles 
supplied are on the whole good. Great want of uniformity in 
patterns exists, however, and thus peculation is facilitated. The 
sheeting is procured from England: why it should be so, 
is not manifest. There are sixteen cotton mills in Bombay, 
one in Calcutta, and one in the Nerth-West Provinces, all 
capable of producing excellent sheeting of the’ quality re- 
quired, cheaper than it can be procured from England, Can it be 
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that in this instance, as in others, the interests of Indian industry 
we sacrificed to the insatiable Moloch of Manchester Commercial 
ambition ? 

The remarks relative to the lack of uniformity in the patterns 
of Barrack bedding apply equally to the different articles of 
Hospital clothing. It is a pleasure to be able to state, that 
a very large comparative saving has been effected in Hospital 
supplies generally, and in that of clothing in particular, by the 
appointment of native purveyors, subordinate to the Commis- 
sariat Department, in room of the European or Eurasian stewards 
formerly employed. The latter were under the sole control of 
medical officers who could not properly supervise them. Conse- 
quently, it is feared that it not unfrequently happened that 
supplies of all kinds, whether required or not, were indented for 
at the very highest scale ; the stewards arranging in collusion with 
the native contractors that, while no articles were really delivered, 
the medical officer’s receipts should be obtained under false re- 
presentations, and that the profits arising should be quietly 
shared. The frequency of instances in which stewards had to be 
tried by Court Martial for peculation and misfeasance of all kinds, 
happily led to the change of system. The present native 
purveyors have to lodge security-money; and are held respon- 
sible, and have to account closely, for all the gtoresin their charge 
to the Commissariat Officer. A large saving in the amount 
estimated for- in-- the budget for Hospital supplies has resulted ; 
but it is regretted that this in fact has not been communicated 
to medical officers ; many of whom, being ignorant of it, still grum- 
ble at having lost the services of the stewards, whose cue, of 
course, it was to make things smooth for them. 

Barrack Furniture-—Other arrangemeuts, to be presently con- 
sidered, have been made for this supply, which has for some years 
heretofore rested with the Commissariat Department. It is use- 
ful to explain the system that obtained, if for no other reason than 
to hold up the mirror unmasking to the public eye an almost 
incredible folly, in the hope that it may not be repeated. To 
replace, or repair, a single broken chair, no less than four army 
Departments, two Military Committees, besides the Regimental 
authorities, were concerned. To exemplify the modus operandi. 
In the first instance, a requisition had to be submitted by the regi- 
mental authorities to the Barrack-master, who having ascertained, 
by causing the assembly of a Committee, in what degree the chair 
was damaged, submitted in turn another requisition for the ap- 
proval and countersignature of the Divisional Quarter-Master- 
General, when it was forwarded to the Commissariat Department 
to arrange for the work being done. ‘The Commissariat Officer, in 
the first place, applied to the Regimental authorities to ascertain 
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whether the regimental workshops could, or would, undertake the 
work, . Failing the workshops, the requisition was made over to 
a contractor for compliance; but, not unfrequently, a fresh re- 
quisition had to be made out by the Commissariat Officer on the 
Department of Public Works, which, probably after months of 
delay did the work, and delivered it to the Commissariat De- 
partment, which delivered it to the Barrack Department, which 
after presenting it to another Committee of Officers, redelivered 
it to the Regimental authorities. The House that Jack built 
is a joke to this! It must be mentioned that preliminary 
to all this, the Quarter-Master-General’s Department at Head- 
Quarters had to prepare plans (some of which, by the way, are 
unique and curious specimens of the limner’s art), of all Barrack 
furniture, according to which musters were made up, and kept in 
store as a guide, The plans themselves were not considered a 
sufficient guide for construction; and en verité they often were 
not, though of course they should have been. Thus a large stock 
of Barrack furniture musters had to be kept up at great expense 
at each military station. , 

The supply of Barrack furniture is now entrusted to the De- 
partment of Public Works. This is a decided improvement in 
some respects, for that Department will at least be competent to 
draw accurate plans, while the services of a “number of the cooks 
who spoiled the broth” will be dispensed with. Still, it is doubted 
whether, constituted as the Department of Public Works now is, 
its officers are not already too much overburdened with work to be 
able to devote due time and attention to any increase. Why should 
not the Regimental authorities make their own arrangements for 
procuring and keeping in repair Barrack furniture? A fixed scale of 
furniture being laid down, a fixed sum, estimated for annually, 
might be paid to each regiment, to enable renewals and repairs. 
The regiment might then either employ its own workshops, or pre- 
cure elsewhere at option. Any saving on the amount estimated for 
should become the property of the regiment, and should be applied 
for its individual benefit in such manner as the Commander-in-Chief 
might deem fittiug. Thus, the Regimental authorities and the men 
themselves would have a direct interest in an economical supply, 
and in preventing wilful damage, or careless breakage: while 
Government would be necessarily relieved of much trouble and ex- 
pense, All that would have to be insisted on would be that articles 
of.uniform patterns, constructed according to standard plans were 
maintained, and handed over from one regiment to another, in good 
order and repair. ‘This should be no difficult matter to arrange. 

Transport.—As the question of the future supply of transport 
will have to be carefully considered in the sequel promised at the 
commencement of Part I. of this article, it is proposed to restrict 
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the remarks here on this head to a point, ‘in which economy is more 
immediately involved. 

Rewaree Camels.—Till within about 20 years ago, the Govern- 
ment maintained its own establishment of camels, when what was 
called the Rewarree system of supply was substituted with the 
result of an immediate saving of about one-and-half lakhs of rupees 
annually. ‘The same system is still maintained. 

The Rewaree camel system was one formerly existing under 
native rule, whereby camel owners (called Thokeedars) were salari- 
ed to provide camels for the traffic, and general purposes of the 
native Governments. An officer was usually appointed to swper- 
vise and administer the system, but held no pecuniary interest in 
it When adopted by the British Government, it was deemed 
expedient to employ some native agent of wealth and influence to 
give the system better effect. A nominal salary was paid him ; and 
further, he was in reality granted a contract binding him to fur- 
nish camels at fixed rates. In other words the Rewarree system 
in its simple form was not adopted, but a contract based on the 
Rewarree system. This measure was all very well at the time of 
its introduction, when it was expedient to cultivate sedulously 
local influences ; and, indeed, as already said, a large annual saving 
was immediately effected. It is, however, worthy of consideration, 
whether the services of such an agent and cOntractor are now 
needed. Roads and rail-roads have had their usual effect in de- 
stroying local influences ; while, happily, that of Government has 
become paramount. Executive Commissariat Offivers can now more 
readily procure camels, if need be, with the aid of the civil 
authorities, than the contractors or Head Chowdries as they are 
called. Why then should Head Chowdries be employed ? 

There are from 5,000 to 6,000 camels employed in the 
Panj4b, and the North-West Provinces; and these are all now 
provided -by a single Head Chowdry, or contractor. His deeds 
of agreement are made with the Deputies Commissary General 
of each circle. Executive Commissariat Officers, for whom, be it 
observed, the work has to be done, have no control over the Head 
Chowdry ;, who has, indeed, artfully arranged that their authority 
and power of supervision shall be reduced toa minimum. This 
leads to the worst abuses. The rate paid for camels “ present at 
station” is nearly double that paid for camels “at graze.” 
Hence, it is an object to keep the fewest number possible at the 
station. The camels entered on the rolls. as “at graze” are, 
therefore, only periodically, generally once a month, brought into 
the station for muster-and inspection. It is feared that during 
the remainder of the month they are hired out for private pur- 
poses. -It is notorious too, that the contracts granted to the 
Head Chowdries were sublet by them to the Naib Chowdries 
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at each station at from 12 annas to one rupee 4 annas per camel 
per mensem ; while the Naib Chowdry received in turn four annas 
camel per mensem from the Thokeedars or camel-owners. 

n short, Government pays very needlessly from 1 to 1-8 per 
camel per mensem for each camel employed. This calculated on 
5,000 or 6,000 camels represents a very handsome income. enjoyed 
by the Head Chowdry and his Naib Chowdries, in addition to the 
monthly salaries of 150 and 20 respectively paid them by Govern- 
ment. The salary of the Head Chowdry has recently been raised 
from 100 to 150 a month on the representation, it is believed, that 
he was a poor hard-worked man inadequately remunerated. There 
is a touch of humour in this, irresistibly comic to a native’s fancy. 
Many would doubtless be glad to possess an equally good receipt 
for making £6,000 to £7,000 a year so easily. 

This concludes the remarks under the head “ Matériel.” The 
subject bas been a difficult one to handle popularly ; while in 
considering economy it must ever be expected that the necessary 
ventilation will not always prove palatable to those who may have 
interests imperilled. The writer, whilst emphatically disclaiming 
all pretensions to infallibility in the statements made and opini- 
ons expressed, has endeavoured, by a conscientious exporé of things 
as they appear to himself, to place the public in general in a 
position to judge for themselves. His aim has also been to at- 
tract wiser heads and abler pens to a subject of no mean impor- 
tance ; and if he has but succeeded in this aim, he is well content, 











Art VIL—THE BRA’HMA SAMA’ AND THE NATIVE 
MARRIAGE ACT. 


HE most important social disabilities under which the people 
known as the Brahma Samé4j have heretofore laboured, have 
been removed by the passing of a Civil Marriage Billon the 19th 
March 1872. When the measure was brought forward in February 
last, some of the Hon’ble Members of the Legislative Council asked 
for a postponement}; and as the grounds on which they demanded this 
delay seemed not altogether unreasonable, the postponement was 
agreed to, and was on the whole sanctioned by public opinion. The 
opposition, however, which the Bill had to encounter at its final stage 
was, to a certain extent, unexpected ; and seems to us to have been 
unnecessary and injudicious. We believe that in this matter the 
people of India owe a large debt of gratitude to the firm will and 
conspicuous abilities of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen; to whom, sup- 
ported by His Excellency the Viceroy and other members of the 
Council, we chiefly owe the abolition of disabilities which were 
utterly repugnant to those principles of toleration under which 
we profess to govern this country. We admit that, in legislation 
of this kind, the utmost care and discretion is needed. We are 
entirely opposed to hasty reforms, even in the direction 
of toleration. -But--we believe that a movement, which has 
largely commended: itself to the educated classes amongst the na- 
tives of this country, and which has enlisted the sympathies of 
uw number of thoughtful and intelligent persons both here and in 
Europe, has at any rate a claim to be so far recognised by the Go- 
vernment as to be freed as much as possible from oppressive dis- 
abilities, The leaders of the movement themselves deprecate any 
interference with, or any appearance of unnecessarily shocking the 
prejudices of those of their countrymen who insist on implicit ad- 
erence to ancient customs ‘and institutions. But they demand per- 
sonal liberty of opinion, and as much protection from an unjust 
amount of social persecution as Is accorded by law to native Chris- 
tians and the converts of other religions; and we are distinctly of 
opinion that this enfranchisement could not reasonably have been 
denied them. 

The deliberations which have accompanied the elaboration of this 
measure, and the careful and earnest consideration which has at- 
tended its progress, on the part both of the press and of the res- 
ponsible leaders of public a in this country, have not been 
unworthy of its importante.The gravity of an Act which, for the 
first time in the history of legislation in India, lays down the im- 
portant principle that the privilege of legal marriage is neither to 
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be contingent on any religious conformity, nor to -be denied to any 
religious scruples, can hardly be overrated. We consequently be- 
lieve that an historical reswmé of the fitful progress of the question 
whilst it was yet under deliberation, may be both useful as a re- 
cord of a most eventful controversy, and interesting to a large 
number of our readers. , 

The Brahma Samaj, having adopted a mode of worship more or 
less assimilated to that which is sanctioned by the usage of Theists 
throughout the world, were not unreasonably anxious to eliminate 
from their marriage nites (which had been as yet necessarily in 
conformity with ancient Hindi usage) those portions which appear- 
ed to be inconsistent with their professions and their other rites and 
observances, Bab&i Debendra Nath Tagore, a minister of the new 
sect, married his eldest daughter a few years ago in accordance with 
a reformed ritual, which was specially prepared for the body, 
and from which all ceremonies inconsistent with its pro- 
fessed opinions were exciuded. The marriage was presided over 
by a Brahman minister; and the collateral social observances 
which obtain on the occasion of marriages amongst Hindis, 
were adhered to. Yet his Hindf friends and relatives forsook 
him; they did not even honour the nuptials with their presence. 
Since then he has been held to be an outcaste by those who had 
heretofore been dear and near to him. Bab Rajnarain Bose, 
another Br&lima minister, also married his daughter according to the 
reformed ritual, but he likewise was treated no better. Since then 
about forty marriages have been contracted in accordance with the 
the ritual laid down by the Sam4j. Widows have remarried and 
some Brahmas have intermarried. But a doubt occurred to certain 
members of the-body, who were interested in the movement, whether 
the marriages celebrated were validinthe eye of the law. Under 
these circumstances they thought of taking the opinion of the Advo- 
cate General in the matter. Mr. Cowie, in reply to certain questions 
on which his opinion was solicited said,—‘ ln the present state 
“of the law, such marriages are not binding on the parties, 
“and the (so-called) wife would have no legal redress if 
“deserted by her husand, nor would the offspring of such unions 
“ be legitimate or have any rights of successsion, though it would of 
“course be perfectly competent for the parents to provide for such 
“children by will. 1 cannot offer any anticipation as to what 
“the legislature would or would not do. The adoption of a parti- 
“cular form of marriage by the members of the Brahma-saméja 
“ would, in the legal sense, be no. more a’custom than their adop- 
“tion of a particular religious creed. .Any provision made by will 
“by a member of the Brdbma-samaja in favour of his children 
“ would be paramount to the claims of any Hinda relatives, and 
* this would extend, so far as Bengal is concerned, to the fathers 
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« share in ancestral, as well as to his self-acquired property. In the 
« provinces other than Bengal, where the testamentary power is 
“ more limited, and also in the absence of a will, the children would 
“not be entitled to the succession, But even where the MitAékshara 
“law prevails, the father may leave by will his self-acquired pro- 
« perty to his children by a marriage accordiug to the forms adopted 
“by the Brabma-samaja. It would be a prudent precaution in all 
“ cases for the testator to name the children whom he intends to 
“ make his devisees, and not merely to refer to them as his children 
“or sons or daughters. I would suggest to the Brahmist commu- 
« nity, thatit will be of great importance to their interests to obtain, 
“if possible, some authoritative legal decision on the question (one 
“which 1 regard as at present very obscure) how far the legal 
“ validity, as distinguished from the orthodox regularity, of marriages 
“between Hindts depends on the observance of particular cere- 
“monies. And I need hardly add that marriages solemnised ac- 
“cording to the forms adopted by the community, are morally 
“ binding onthe parties, even though no rights, which the. law re- 
“ cognizes, are hereby created. ” 

The opinion of the Advocate General was tantalising. Those 
who thought that Brahma marriages were invalid, were prepared 
for what the highest legal authority in the land told them. But 
still some of the Brahmas, who entertained the belief that such 
marriages were valid under the existing law, hesitated to ac- 
cept the opinion as final in a matter in which the vital interests of 
the issues of such marriages were concerned. A large majority of 
these bowed to the legal opinion, and thought of using it for the 
purpose for which it was taken. At this time the Brahma Samé4j 
was divided into two sectious, the Adi Samaj and the Brdhma 
Samdja of India, The members of the latter convened a meet- 
ing on 5th July 1868 at the Brahma Mission House, No. 300, Chit- 
pore Road, Calcutta, to consider the advisability of memorialising 
Government for the legalisation of Brahma marriages: baba 
Keshub Chunder Sen presided at this meeting. The opinions of 
the committee, appointed at a previous meeting to take the subject 
into consideration, were read. After an animated discussion, jhe 
following resolution was adopted :—“ That in the opinion of this 
“ meeting, it is desirable to memorialise Government for the legal- 
“isation of Brahma marriages” The chairman informed the 
meeting .that most of the provincial Brahma Samajes had com- 
municated their opinions, and were anxious for the presentation 
of a memorial to Government on the subject. Subsequently the 
Brahmas represented, through their leader Baba Keshub Chunder 
Sen, to Governmeut the extreme hardship under which they 
laboured in regard to the celebration of their marriages in ac- 
cordauce with the refurmed ritual to which reference has already 
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been made, and the social disabilities and penalties which they in. 
curred in the absence of a legal sanction to such marriages. Lord 
Lawrence was, at the time to which we are alluding, Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, and one of the cleverest of English, 
jurists was legal member of His Excellency’s Council, The necessity 
for the relief sought was manifest, and the reasonableness of the 
prayer could not be dented. 

On 10th September 1868, the Hon’ble Mr. Maine introduced a 
Bill to legalise marriages between certain Natives of India not pro- 
fessing the Christian religion. The course pursued was just what 
any other enlightewed Government would have pursued under simi- 
lar circumstances. Mr. Maine said that the Bill had been prepared 
at the instance of a sect called the Brahmas, which, since its founda- 
tion by R&4jé Rém Mohan Ray, had gone on progressing. In the 
course of the speech which he delivered at the meeting of Council 
on the introduction of the measure, the Hon’ble gentleman remark- 
ed—and we think justly—that “it was not the policy of the Queen’s 
“Government in India to refuse the power of marriage to any of 
“ Her Majesty’s subjects, and lhe doubted whether even orthodox 
“ Hindfis would wish to deny to the Br&éhmas, a legal privilege 
“fully enjoyed by Sant&ls and Gonds. Some slight difficulty had 
“ occurred in the preparation of the measure. When relief in any 
“matter connected with religion was sought by any sect or body 
“of the natives of India, and when a case for such relief was 
“ established, he held it to be good policy to confine the relief to 


“ the particular sect or body making the application. Considering - 


“the unknown depths of native feeling on these subjects, it was 
“ better not to generalise beyond tlre immediate necessity; and 
“hence Mr. Maine thought the policy which confined the relief of 
*“ the Native Converts’ Marriage Dissohition Act to Christians was 
*“ sound, although there were doubtless other classes in the same 
* position. Butafter much conversation with the native gentleman 
“above referred to, Mr. Maine had convinced himself that the 
“ creed of the Bréhmas lacked stability. The process by which 
“the sect was formed might be intreasing in activity ; but there 
* seemed also to be a growing disinclination to accept any set of 
**comimon tenets. It would be difficult for legal purposes to define 
“a Bréhma, and if nodefinition were given, thete might shortly 
“be petitions for relief by persons who were in tlre same legal 
* position as the present applicants, but who declared that they 
“could not conscientiously call themselves Bréhmas. Hence the 
« Bill had been drawn with some degreé of generality. It would 
“ legalise marriages between natives of India not professing the 
“ Christian, and objecting to be “married in accordance with the 
“rites of the Hindf, Muhammadan, Buddhist, Pérgt or Jewish 
“ religions, provided the marriages were celebrated undet certail 
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« eonditions. The religions mentioned were the only recognised 
« religions of India which were worth referring to.” 

Whether the sect which had been formed more than forty years 
ago, and which, according to Mr. Maine, was increasing in activity, 
lacked in stability, was doubtless beside the issue raised. Many 
sects have from time to time started into existence: few of these 
have been stable, as the reader of history knows Whether the 
Bengal theist would stand the lapse of time, or would be absorbed 
into some other sect, would be idle to speculate upon. Bnt since 
the Bréhmas asked for relief on a question of vital importance, it 
was but fair that the relief should be afforded to them in some 
shape by the legislature. 

The conditions on which, by the provisions of the Bill, relief 
was intended to be given, may aecording to Mr. Maine be sum- 
med up thus :—* That marriages should be solemnised in the 
“presence of an official to be styled the Registrar of Native 
“ Marriages ; that the parties should be unmarried; that the 
“husband should be over the age of eighteen, and the wife over 
“the age of fourteen, and that the parties should not be related 
“to each other in any of the degrees prohibited in the first 
“schedule. If the wife had not eompleted the age of eighteen 
“years, the previous consent of her father or gaardian was alse 
“required, The . Registrar would be appointed for each district 
“by the Local Government, and would probably be, as in the 
“case of Parsee marriages, the Registrar appointed under the law 
“for the registration of assurances. The Registrar would make 
“a certificate of the marriage, and enter it in his register, which 
“would be open to public inspection. The Bill also contained a 
“clause legalising prior marriages between the Natives described 
“in the Bill, if the marriage had been solemnised in the 
“ presence of three witnesses, and if the provisions as to age, 

“consent, and prohibited degrees had been eomplied with. 
“Lastly, the Bill contained a clause subjecting every person 
“married under the proposed Act to the penalties of bigamy 
“who, during the lifetime of his other wife or husband, contracted 
“a marriage without having been lawfully divorced.” 

The motion was agreed to, and Mr. Maine said that the Bill 
would in substance be a Civil Marriage Bill. It was referred to a 
Select- Committee on 27th November 1868, to report in two 
months, Several objections were urged against the measure, and 
in the speech which Mr. Maine made in the Legislative Council, 
he explained some of the objections. 

The first objection was-thatit did not apply to Christians. In 
alluding to this objection, Mr.-Maine said :—“ Every imputation 
“that this Government intends to establish an inequality between 
“ different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects is serious, and therefore 
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“I am much indebted to those who have pointed out that this 
“ objection rests upon misapprehension. The words which render 
“the Bill inapplicable to persons professing the Christian religion 
‘are taken from the Statute 14 and 15 Vic. C. 40, which regulates 
“the civil marriage of Christians in India. It was necessary to 
“keep the two systems of registration apart, since it would 
“generally not be convenient for native gentlemen and ladies 
“to have recourse to the Registrar appionted under the statute. 
“ But the principle of the present measure is to place natives 
“ as nearly as possible on the same footing as Europeans.” 

The second objection was that civil marriage was only a modern 
institution in Kurope; and that India was not sufficiently ad- 
vanced to dispense with the necessity of the forms of a religious 
marriage. “The fallacy of the argument,” remarked Mr. Maine, 
“ does not lie in the misstatement of the fact, but in the applica- 
« tion of it, and in the assumption that it has any relevancy to the 
“condition of India., It is true that civil marriage, which was 
“ once an universal institution of the Western world, disappeared 
“for several centuries, and was only revived about a hundred 
“ years ago by the Emperor Joseph II., in the hereditary States 
“of the House of Austria. Probably, the last relics of the ab- 
“solute obligation of religious marriages at this moment is disap- 
“pearing in Spain. But the theory which imposed religious 
“marriage in Kurope has never had any counterpart in India. 
“In European countries the legislator believed, or professed to 
“believe, that some one religion was true, and could alone 
“impart efficacy to the rites by which marriage was celebrated. 
“That was his justification, whatever it was worth. For the 
“ protection of that one religion, and in its interest, he compelled 
“everybody to submit to its ceremonial. But there never has 
“been anything like this in India under the British Government ; 
“ and whatever were the theory of the Muhammadans, there was 
“nothing like it in their practice. It is a famous saying of a 
“ well-known French statesman, ‘ that the law should be atheistic.’ 
“Well, if the expression be permissible, the law of marriage 
“has in this country always been atheistic, in the sense that it 
“has been perfectly indifferent between several religions of which 
“no two could be true. One may be true, but not two. This 
“ peculiarity of Indian law results in the rule, that a man may 
“ at pleasure desert the religion in which he was born and contract 
“a civil marriage. A Hindi can become a Christian or Muhamma- 
“dan, or he may adopt the fetichism of the Kdls or Santéls, and 
“he can contract a lawful marriage. . But if he stops short of that, 
“as the law stands, marriage isdenied tohim.” Verily so. A 
native may become a Christian, a Muhammadan, or a Santal or a 
Gond: In all these cases the right of lawful marriage is not denied 
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to him. But when, as Mr. Maine truly observed, “ he retains some 
« tenderness for his old faith, and continues to regard it as not ab- 
“solutely evil, he is deharred from all share in the fundamental 
“institution of organised civil society. Such a state of the law is 
“ unexampled in Europe.” : 

Yet the opposition against the measure was the strongest from 
those who could not consistently ignore the arguments advanced 
by Mr. Maine. We allude to that section of the educated native 
community which contended that their rights were invaded. 

The third objection urged was, that the Government was bound 
to protect the native religions by forbidding their adherents to 
desert them except for a recognised faith. “ There is no doubt,” 
Mr. Maine remarked, “ that there is some sort of indirect pro- 
“tection to native religions given by this state of the law of 
“marriage in the existing condition of native society.” But 
he asked :—‘* Now, can we continue this protection? I think we 
“cannot. Take the case of the applicants for the present mea- 
“sure. They say that the ritual to which they must conform, if 
“they wish to contract lawful marriages, is idolatrous. I don’t use 
“the word offensively, but merely inthe sense in which a lawyer 
“in the High Court is occasionally obliged to speak of the family 
“idol. They say that the existing Hind& ceremonial of marriage 
“implies belief in the existence or power of, and worship addressed 
“to, idols, No doubt there are some of the Brahmas who have 
“as little belief in these beings as the applicants, but still do not 
“object to go through the ritual; and, naturally enough, they 
“exhibit considerable impatience at the scruples of their co-reli- 
“gionists. But that is only a part of the inevitable history of 
“opinion. The first step is to disbelieve ; the next to be ashamed 
“ofthe profession of belief. The applicants allege that their 
“ consciences'are hurt and injured by joining in a ritual which im- 
“ plies belief in that which they do not believe. Now, can we 
“ compel them to submit to-this ritual ? ” 

We reply no. Certainly not: and we believe it is opposed to 
-all sense of a spirit of toleration to impose such a hardship on the 
consciences of any class or community. 

Mr. Maine continued :—‘“ We are bound to refrain from inter- 
“fering with native religious opinions, simply on the ground 
“that those opinions are not ours; and -we are bound to re- 
“ spect the practices, which are the expression of those opinions, 
“so long as they do not violate decency and public order. That is 
“ the condition of our Government in this coyntry. Iwill even 
“ go further and say that;-where'a part of a community come for- 
“ ward.and allege that they are the most enlightened members of 
“it, and call on us to forbid a practice which their advanced ideas 
“lead them to think injurious to their ciyilisation, the Govern- 
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“ment should still be cautious, * * * * * * * * Flere how. 
“ever, we havea very different case. A number of gentlemen 
“ come forward and ask to be relieved from the necessity of sub. 
“ mitting to rites against which their own conscience rebels. They 
“do not ask to impose their ideas on others, but to be relieve: 
from a burthen which presses on themselves. Can we refuse 
“the relief? I think we cannot. I think the point is here reach- 
“ed, at which it is impossible for us to forget, that we do not our- 
‘‘ selves believe in the existence or virtue or power of the beings 
‘in whose honour this ritual is constructed. And I say this the 
‘ more confidently, because I believe that such a doctrine is in the 
“ true interest of the sincere believers in native religions, {f we 
“ once begin trampling on the rights of conscience, it is very far 
“ from certain that the process will continue for the advantage of 
“native religions, The members of these communities have the 
“ strongest reason for maintaining the absolute sacredness of the 
“ rights of conscience.” 

We think the position taken by Mr. Maine was incontrovertible, 
We have no wish to notice the technical difficulties alluded to 
by the Hon'ble gentleman in the course of his speech. There is 
another thing to which Mr. Maine alluded, and that was the igno- 
miny to which the issues of such marriages would be subjected, 
were the marriages to be legally disallowed. He said :—“ There 
“can be no worse penalty on improper marriages, than the dis- 
“allowance of such marriages. Such a penalty has almost 
“no characteristic which should distinguish a penalty. As 
“regards those persons who directly join in the supposed 
“ offence, it falls on the more scrupulous and leaves the less scru- 
“ pulous untouched. But in fact it hardly falls on the supposed 
“ offenders at all. It is really imposed on the children, who are 
“ dishonoured through life for an offence in which they could not 
“ possibly have participated. If it be really necessary for us to 
“protect the native religions by forbidding marriages not cele- 
“ brated with their rites, it is much better that we should effect 
“ this by any direct civil penalty, or, if necessary, criminal penal- 
“ ty, rather than by the disallowance of the marriage.” 

The above hardly needs any comment to commend it to 
thoughtful persons, Let us now see who were the parties who 
opposed the measure. Mr, Maine said :—“ Three petitions had 
«“ been nted against the Bill, one from the Parsis, which 
“ would probably be met by the concession he had proposed. 
“ There was another from the British ' Indian Association, which 
“was in fact a petition against Act XXI. of 1850, and which 1" 
“ effect claimed that the majority.of the members of every relt- 
“ gions community should have absolute power to compel the mi- 
“nority to follow all received ceremonial, A third petition was 
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« from certain Native gentlemen at Bombay, who begged that the 
« Bill might not be proceeded with till they had had an opportuni- 
«ty of stating their objections to it. Mr, Maine would cheerfully 
“have complied with this uest, and it would be seen that he 
“ had proposed a long date for the report of the Select Committee 
“in order that native opinion might declare itself.” 

But was the report of the Select Committee presented within two 
months as agreed to? The report of this Committee is before us. 
It is dated 27th March 1871. The report on the Bill was hanging 
fire from 26th January 1869 to 27th March 1871, cr upwards of 
two years. The following extracts will shew the result of the deli- 
berations of this Committee. The Committee said :—“ It is the 
“unanimous opinion of the Local Governments that the Bill, as 
“introduced, should not be passed. They all, on the other hand, 
“agree that the Bill would be unobjectionable if confined to the 
“ Brahma Samaj, for whose benefit it was originally designed. We 
“ have accordingly narrowed its operation to the members of that 
“sect, We have provided that the parties shall, before the solem- 
“nisation of the marriage, sign a declaration that they are mem- 
“bers of the Brahma Samaj, that they are unmarried, that the 
“ bridegroom has completed his age of 18 years, and the bride her 
“age of 14, that they are not related to each other within the de- 
“ grees of consanguinity or affinity prohibited by the custom which 
“ would have regulated a marriage between them if the Act had not 
“been passed, and (when the wife has not completed herage of 
“eighteen) that the consent of her father or guardian has beeu 
“ given to the marriage.” 

The Committee recommended that the Bill as amended be passed. 
The report was signed by the Hon'ble J. F. Stephen aud the 
Hon'ble F. R. Cockerell. 

At a meeting of the Legislative Council held on the 27th March 
1871, Mr. Stephen presented the report of the Seleet Committee 
and said that “the Bill was: circulated to the local Governments 
“and had been much discussed. It appeared that the local Govern- 
“ments were almost unanimous on two points. First, that there 
“could be no objection to give relief to the Brahmas ; and, se- 
“condly, that very great objection would be felt by all classes of 
“ orthodox Hindts if the measure were made a general one. They 
“said that the direct effect of such a measure would be to intro- 
“duce very considerable alterations in their social rules and the 
“institution of caste generally. He felt the weight of this ob- 
“jection, The Bill, therefore, had been reduced to meet the 
“ specific case of the Brahma Saméj, and provided a simple form 
“by which they would be married according to their own views.” 

It was expected that the Bill would be passed at the next sitting 
of the Legislative Council to be held on 3ist March 1871. But 
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why it could not be passed on that date may be gathered from the 
following words of Mr Stephen. He said :—“ This was now a Bill 
“for legalising marriages between members of the Brahma Sa- 
“ maj. Originally, the Bill, as the council were aware, was of a 
“much more general nature, and was received with considerable 
“ disfavour by the local governments to which it was referred, 
“They all agreed that if the Bill was confined to the immediate 
“object for which it was introduced, there was no objection to its 
“ being passed, and it was clearly desirable that such an Act 
“should be passed. He had supposed that the matter might 
“ be settled to-day; but he had just received a deputation from 
‘a part of the members of the Brahma Sam4j,—which it appeared 
“ was not altogether unanimous—who said that they had not an 
“ opportunity of considering the Bill, although the leading mem- 
“ bers of the sect had approved of it, and that they wished to do 
“so before the measure, which was likely to affect their interests 
“to aconsiderable extent, became law. That appeared to bea 
“ perfectly reasonable suggestion, and accordingly, if he now moved 
“that the report of the Select Committee be taken into considera- 
“ tion, the Bill could be published for general information. There 
“ was no immediate hurry in regard to the matter, and it could be 
‘ passed while the Government was at Simla.” 

The Brahma Samé4j, at least that section of it which did not 
represent the Adi ‘Saméj, anxiously looked to the appointed 
day. ‘The Legislative Council met on 19th July 1871 at Simla. 
But the Bill as it stood seems to have been doomed. The Go- 
vernment vacillated, and on its vacillation Mr. Stephen remark- 
ed :—“ The matter was one of great delicacy and importance, and 
“some explanation appeared desirable as to the course which had 
“ been pursued with respect toit. The Bill which was originally 
“brought forward by his predecessor (Mr. Maine), would have had 
“ the effect of establishing a system of civil marriage for all classes 
“in India. This step was justly considered one of extreme 
“ importance, and the opinions of all the local Governments were 
“requested with reference to it. Their opinions were, in many 
* instances, unfavourable to the proposed measure; but it ap- 
“ peared to be generally thought that there would be no objection 
“to a measure which would meet the wants of-any individual 
“sect, such as the Br4hma Samaj. A Bill,. thus restricted in its 
“scope, was framed accordingly and published in the Gazette. 
“ Thereupon a deputation had represented that there were great 
“ objections to it on the part of many members of the sect. This 
“was entirely new to him (Mr, Stephen), as he had supposed 
“that the whole of the Bréhma body wished for a Brahma Bill, 
“if the general Bill could not*be had. He had accordingly pro- 
« mised to. wait for three months before proceeding with the Bill 
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“ Just before the end of the three months, there had come another - 
« deputation with memorials, the signatures to which were alleged » 
“to amount to 2,000, objecting strongly, for reasons set forth» 
“in their petition, to the passing of any Bill at all on the subject. : 
“Under these circumstances, there seemed but one course open 
“to him, namely, to promise to postpone any further dealings ' 
“with the Bill till the Government returned to Calcutta, when - 
“the representatives of the two opposite factions of the Brahma 
“sect might be confronted, and the real ‘wishes and objects of each 
“be ascertained. There had been warm discussion in the papers, 
“and the advocates of the measure—progressive Brahmas as they 
“were called—had complained vehemently at the delay of three 
“years which had occurred in dealing with the measure ; their 
“ complaints were certainly not altogether unnatural.” 

Mr. Stephen continued :—“ He, Mr. Stephen himself, had been 
“blamed for delaying to pass the Bill now, in deference to objec- 
“tions which the Committee was supposed to have considered 
“before it submitted its report, which objections were contaired 
“in a memorial submitted to them in 1868 by the Adi Brahma 
“Samaj. The fact was, that the memorial in which these grounds 
“were urged, though mentioned in the list of papers referred 
“to in the margin ofthe report, had never come before him, 
“though it had apparently been considered by the Committee 
“as originally constituted and probably formed one at least of the 
“reasons why the Bill had been thrown originally into a general 
“form. The Bill, as broughtto his notice, was a general Civil 
“ Marriage Bill,-and ali the papers before him discussed the pro- 
‘ priety of a measure of that nature. There was nothing in any 
“of them to show the existence of any difference of opinion 
“between different sections of the Brahmas as to a Brahma 
“ Marriage Bill. It was quite true that he had signed the report, 
“which stated the Committee had examined a number of papers 
“mentioned in the margin, of which the memorial of the Adi 
“ Brahma Samaj was-one; but he individually had never seen 
“that paper. The papers which he did see referred to the general 
“measure exclusively. The difficulty was really a very consi- 
“derable one, owing to the divided condition of the sect, and their 
“ opposed wishes on the matter. Any class of persons, practically 
“debarred from marriage by their religious belief, certainly 
“seemed to be entitled to legislative relief ; but it was one thing to 
“meet the wishes of a small body of persons, and another to make 
“a change which might be regarded in the light of a direct attack 
“on the institutions of the country. When the wishes of the 
“two contending parties.among the Brahmas had been ascer- 
“tained, an opportunity would be taken of announcing the course 
“which Government intended to pursue with reference to the 
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“subject, and of stating the form in which whatever relief it 
“ might be considered necessary to give, would be given. Apart 
“ however from this, the character of the new memorials submit- 
“ted to him was such, that he considered himself bound to get, if 
“ possible, to the bottom of the matter, even at the expense of a 
“delay which he regretted ; and the case was emphatically one in 
“ which it was a less evil to go too slow than to gu too fast. ” 

But what was the real state of things in regard to the division 
of the two sections of the Branma Sam4j? In an article dated so 
far back as 15th October 1863, the Indian Mirror wrote as fol- 
lows :— 

“ We are sorry to see the strength of Brahma public Opinion, in 
“favour of the legahisation of Brahma marriage, has been under- 
“ estimated in some quarters; and some have highly exaggerated 
“ the disagreement which prevails amongst our community on the 
“subject. With aview to disabuse the publie mind of such miscon- 
“ ceptions, we feel it our duty to state, that besides the members 
“of the Br&4hma Samé4j of India in Calcutta, from whom the 
“ movement originated, the members of the following .Brahma 
“ Samajes have already emphatically declared their approval of it, 
“ and lent their hearty support :—-Dacca, Furreedpore, Burrisaul, 
“ Mymensing, Sberepore, Krishnagur, Santipore, Cutwa, Bagaclira, 
“ Burranaghur, Connaghur, Howrah, Bhagulpore, Berhampore, 
“ Malda, Jumalpore, Monghyr, Patua, Mozufferpore, Allahabad, 
“ Cawnpore, Bareilly, Lucknow, Lahore, Rawulpindee, Bunnoo and 
“ the Prarthana Sam4j at Bombay. As regards the other Samajes 
“ whose opinions have not yet reached us, we have no doubt they 
« will mostly declare themselves in favor of the movement. The 
‘« oppositionists thus form a small minority, and lie scattered about 
« here and there.” 

Public opinion at this time was agreed, with very few exceptions, 
as to the justice of the relief applied for. {nm an article dated Ist 
November 1868, the same paper remarked :— 

“ We have read with great interest the opinions of the press 
“ for and against the vew Marriage Bill, and we are glad to find 
“ that almost all our English contemporaries, and the really pro- 
« gressive and liberal portion of the native press, have supported 
«jt, In some quarter it has excited opposition, but we do not in 
«the least wonder at it. No reform movement~can smoothly 
‘«make its way into the national mind without meeting with some 
«degree of antagonism at the hands of those who are inimical to 
« progress, In the present case the position which the opposition- 
«jsts have assumed, and the arguments with which they have 
« tried to fortify it, are. altogether umtenable, and will not bear 
«criticism. To say that the nation does not want the Bill, or 
« thata certain number of Brahmas do not want it, is of no avail ; 
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“ the legislature seeks to give relief to those who do want it, and 
“to them only. As regards the clamour raised by some that 
« Brahma marriage is HindG marriage, and is therefore already 
“valid, it may be silenced by the bare mention of the argument 
“that, as Brahmism is not confined to Hindds only, but has been 
“already embraced by a few Mahomedans, and is likely to be 
“ adopted by Parsees and men of other religious denominations in 
“ India, it is absurd to suppose that ee 80 OT among such BrAhma 
“ converts will be, or can be, recognized as Hind& marriages.” 

In the year 1869, the Secretary of State had issued instructions 
to the Supreme Government to refer the Native Marriage Bill to 
the several local Governments and administrations before proceed- 
ing in the matter. Inaccordance with those opinions, the Bill was 
modified as stated in the report of the select committee, which was 
presented to the Legislative Council in March 1871, and to which 
allusion has already been made, 

Before the return of the council from Simla in the winter of 
1871, a meeting of the Brahma Sam4) of India was held at the 
Town Hall on 80th September 1871, to hear B&b& Norendra 
Nath Sen’s lecture on the Marriage Law in India, and to elicit pub- 
lic opinion in support of the Brahma Marriage Bill. Asa solicitor of 
the High Court, the lecturer demolished the position taken by those 
who were opposed to the Bill. The proceedings of the meeting were 
brought to a close by the President, BabG Keshub Chunder Sen, 
who delivered an able address on the occasion. B&éb& Surendra 
Nath Banerjea, ¢.8., who spoke at this meeting, said :—“ It is rather 
“ strange that Government should have any scruples on this point ; 
“for it would not be difficult to refer to instances in which our 
“rulers, on the clearest grounds of expediency, have not hesi- 
“tated to disregard such sentiments. I hold it a maxim in 
“ politics, that although a Government is bound to pay defer- 
“ence to the religious feelings of its subjects, nevertheless, when 
“those feelings are carried to an unwarrantable extent, it is the 
“duty of the Government not only not to take cognisance of such 
“ feelings, but to set them at open defiance, The question which 
“Government has really to decide amounts to this, whether it 
“should pay deference to certain foolish sentiments, or whether it 
“ought to remove from many a Native home one of the most 
“ prolific sources of uneasiness and disquiet, which must necessarily 
“ cast a kind of gloom over those homes.” 

Dr. Murray Mitchell, who took a part in the proceedings of the 
meeting, remarked: “ But I have carefully read the well-weighed 
“words of Mr. Fitajames Stephen, and it appears to me that he 
“fully concedes the principle for which the~progressive Brahmas 
“are contending. He-declares that any body of men who are not 
“capable of being legally married according to their consciences, 
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“ have a right to claim redress. Therefore, I say, there is no reason 
“ to be discouraged for anything that has issued from the Legisla- 
“tive Council, or from Mr. Stephen. I have the most perfect 
“ confidence that this cold season will not pass over before the 
“relief in some satisfactory form is granted, which many s0 
“ earnestly crave.” 

Mr. Stephen, on the return of the Council from Simla in October 
1871, obtained the views of the two sections of the Bréhma Samdj 
on the question. The following extracts from a statement of the 
Bréhma Saméj of India furnish, to our thinking, a clear exposi- 


. tion of the case :— 


1. “That the major portion of the Brahmo community do not 
feel the necessity of such an enactment, and are opposed to any 


legislative interference in the matter. 
1. “It will appear from the subjoined list, that of nearly sixty- 


five Brahmo Somajes in India, fifty-three have supported the Bill, 


‘while ouly three have, up to the present moment, opposed it :— 


For THE BILL. 

“ BENGAL.—Brahmo Som4j of India, Barahanagore, Kallyghat, 
Barripur, Harinavi, Howrah, Connaghur, Chinsurah, Burdwan, 
Rajmelhal, Bhagulpore, Jamalpore, Mongbyr, Patna, Gya, Hazari- 
bagh, Krishnaghur, Gournagore, Kooshtea, Coomercelly, Osman- 
pore, Selidah, Furreedpore, Bogra, Beauleah, Dacca, Burrisaul, 
Chittagong, Brahmanbaria, Kallygatcha, Kishengunge, Mymensing, 
Sylhet, Cachar, Sibsagur, Nowgong, Gowhatty, Gowalpara, Cuttack. 

“ NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES.—Allahabad Branch of the Brah- 
mo Soméj of India, Cawnpore, Bareilly, Agra, Toondla, Dehra 
Doon. 

“ Oura.—Lucknow. 

“ CENTRAL PROVINCES.—J ubbulpore, 

“ PunJAB.—Lahore, Rawul Pindee. 

“ MaprAS.—Southern India Brahmo Som4j, Bangalore, Manga- 
lore. iss 

“ BOMBAY.—Pr&rthana Som4j. 

AGAINST THE BILL. 

“ Calcutta Adi Som4j, Berhampore, Allahabad. 

“As regards the parties who have married according to the 
rites of the Brahmo Soméaj, the majority of them are anxious to 
have their marriages legalized. Out of thirty-nine Braéhmos who 
have so married, only ten seem to deny the necessity of a legisla- 
tive enactment ; of these ten, seven belong to the family of the 
leader of the opposition movement. 3 

2. “That the Bill is aggressive,,inasmuch as it invalidates all 
marriages between Br&hmos unless solemnized according to the 
provision of the Bill, although such marriages may be conformable 
to the Hind& scriptures, | 
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2. “The Bill is entirely of a permissive character. It seeks to 
legalise marriages between Brdhmos ‘ when solemnised in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act,’ but it does not say that such 
marriages would be illegal if otherwise solemnised. Should, 
however, the word ‘when’ appear to the legislature to be 
ambiguous, the preamble may be thus worded :— 

“«Whereas marriages between members of the sect called the 
Brébmo Som4j are held to be illegal unless solemnised in accor- 
dance with the rites of some religion recognised by law, it is 
expedient to legalise such marriages when solemnized in accor- 
dance with the provisionsof this Act; it is hereby enacted as 
follows, &e.’ 

3. “That the operation of the law will tend to separate the 
Brahmos from the HindG community of whom they form an 
integral part. 

3. “It isa well known fact that Brahmos are excluded from the 
Hind& community directly they take the bold step of marrying 
according to Brahmo rites, It is owing to this reason that so few 
Brahmo marriages have taken place. Even those who have 
married according to the rites of the conservative school have been 
excommunicated, 

4. “That legislative interference is not needed in regard to the 
reformation of social customs. ’ 

4, “'The history of social reformation in India shows, that the 
interposition of the legislature has always been sought and obtain- 
ed by native reformers in spite of the opposition of the over- 
whelming majority of the orthodox Hindi community. The Act 
for the suppression of Suttee and the Hind& Widow’s Re-marriage 
Act are instances in point, 

5. “That there are many Hind& sects whose marriages, though 
not strictly conformable to the orthodox rites enjoined by the Shas- 
tras, have in course of time been accepted as valid, and that the 
same principle applies to the Brahmos. ; 

5. “The principle contended for does not apply to Brahmo 
marriages. The plea of custom cannot be urged in favour of social 
innovations which date only ten years back, The late Advocate 
General, Mr. T, H. Cowie, says:—‘ The adoption of a particular 
form of marriage by the members of the Brahmo Soméj would, 
in the legal sense, be no more a custom than their adoption of a 
particular religious creed. ’ 

6. “That the Bill prescribes a civil form of marriage and wholly 
dispenses with religious rites. 

6. “The Bill does not. compel the Brahmos to dispense with the 
religious nuptial rites.observed by them, which in their estimation 
are essential to the sanctity-of marriage. Its effect will be that 
the Bréhmos, while continuing to observe their present material 
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ceremony, will super-add to it the civil form of registration prescrib- 
ed in the Bill. In cases where the Registrar calls at the place of 
marriage, the religious and civil forms may be simultaneously 
observed. 

7. “That the age prescribed in the Bill for contracting marriage 
is not conformable to the usages of the country, and that the 
marriageable age of native girls is below 14 years. __ 

7. “The object of those who pray for the Bill is to reform the 
usages of the country. In the opinion of the leading medical 
authorities in India, who were consulted on the subject, the age 
at which native girls ought to marry is 16. According to some 
14 is the minimum marriageable age. 

8. “That the word ‘ Brahma’ is vague and indefinite. 

8. “It is not more difficult to define a Brahmo than to define 
a Hind4& for legal purposes ; yet public opinion has attached to 
each word a significance which can hardly be mistaken. It is 
only by a profession of belief in certain fundamental doctrines 
that a Hinddi, Buddhist, Mahomedan, Christian, or Bréhmo may 
be distinguished. | 

9. “That the Bill is unnecessary, because the BrAhmos in cele- 
brating their marriages, discard only those Hindd ceremonies which 
are idolatrous, and which are not essential to a valid Hind&é marriage. 
Bréhmo marriages retain all that is essential to Hindd marriage, 
and are, therefore, valid both (a) in the eye of the law, and (0) in 
the opinion of the Hindé community. 

9. (a) “That Brahmo marriages are legally invalid, and entail 
civil disabilities on the parties marrying, and their descendants, 
and that a special enactment is necessary, will appear from the 
following opinion of the late Advocate General :— 

“*In the absence of special enactment a marriage between two 
members of a new religious community, such as the Brahma 
Sam4j, not celebrated in accordance with the provision of any of 
the Marriage Acts in force in India, nor with those required by 
Hind& Law would, I apprehend, be invalid. 

“Tt follows that, in the present state of the law, such marriages 
as last adverted to are not binding on the parties, and that the 
(so called) wife would have no legal redress if deserted by her 
husband, nor would the offspring of such unions be legitimate or 
have any rights of succession. ’ 

(b) “According to the leading Pandits in Calcutta, Benares, 
and Nuddea, to whom the subject was referred for opinion, Brahmo 
marriages are inconsonant with the Shastras, and likewise with 
Hindu usages, inasmuch as they Jack the. essential ceremonies 
which constitute Hind& marriage.- The two ceremonies which, 10 
their opinion, are essential to the validity of Hind& marriage are 


Kushandika and Saptapadi. Both these have been discarded 
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by the Bréhmos, It is also held essential by the said Pandits, 
that the parties marrying should be members of the same caste, 
jintermarriages being strictly forbidden in the Kali Yuga or present 
age. But the Brahmos cannot submit to the restrictions of caste 
in regard to marriage, since they have no faith in caste distinctions 
as prescribed by HindGism; and already 14 (out of 39) mar- 
riages among the Bréhmos have been contracted between members 
of different castes. 

10. “That the passing of the proposed law will lead to compli- 
cations in regard to questions of succession and inheritance. 

10 “The complications apprehended may be easily avoided by 
extending to the parties marrying under the proposed law the 
Indian Succession Act (Act X. of 1865) which is clearly appli- 
cable to them. The above Act exempts from its operation only 
Hinddés, Mahomedans, and Buddhists. But the term Hind& does 
not include the Brahmos, who deny the authority of the Vedas, 
are opposed to every form of Brahmanical religion, and being eclec- 
tics admit proselytes from Hindtés, Mahomedans, Christians, and 
other religious sects. This is tacitly admitted by the opponents 
of the Bill who, in stating the objection under consideration in 
their memorial to the legislature, instance the case of a Hind& 
convert to Bréhmoism marrying the, daughter of a Native Chris- 
tian or a Mohamedan girl who has become a Brahmo. Under the 
authority vested by Section 332 of the above Act in the Governor 
General of India in Council, he may. make it applicable to the 
Brihmos, who are not Hindis according to the meaning of 
_— Act, by inserting—a clause to that effect in the present 

ill.” : 
The views of the two sections were duly considered by Mr. 
Stephen, and a committee was appointed to report on the measure, 
On 16th January 1872, the Hon'ble gentleman, in an exhaustive 
speech on the subject, moved that the report of the select commit-~ 
tee be taken into consideration. Mr. Stephen said :—“ A religious 
“ body called the Brahma-Sam4j, which has been for many years 
“in existence, has for some time past acquired a considerable 
“degree of prominence and importance in most of the great 
“cities of India. It is interesting on many accounts; but above 
“all, because Brdhmism is at once the most European of native 
“ religions, and the most living of all-native versions of European 
“religion. One of the points on which the Brahmas have most 
“closely followed English views, and one of the most important 
“points in their whole system, is the matter of marriage. Brah- 
“mas, in common with Englishmen, believe that marriage should 
“be the union for life, in .all common cases, of one man with one 
“woman ; and the most numerous body of the Brahmas go a step 
“further, and are of opinion that marriage should be regarded in 
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“the light of a contract between a mature man and a mature 
“ woman of a suitable age.” 

That Mr. Stephen had thoroughly studied the subject, would 
appear from his remarks on the two sections of the Brahma 
Sam4j; he said:—‘“ The Progressive Bréhmas have broken 
“far more decisively with Hindfism than the conservatives, 
“The object of the conservatives is to pour the new wine into 
“the old bottles, so that the one may not be wasted nor the 
“other broken. The Progressive Brdhmas undertake to provide 
“ at once new wine and new bottles. | 

“ As regards marriage” Mr. Stephen continued, “the difference 
“ between the two parties appears to be this,—the marriage cere. 
“monies adopted by the Progressive Brahmas depart more widely 
“from the Hind&@ law than those which are in use amongst the 
‘« Adi-Brahmas. ‘The Adi-Braéhmas, indeed, contend that, by Hind&é 
“law, their ceremonies, though irregular, would be valid. The 
“ Progressive Bréhmas admit that, by Hind& law, their marriages 
“would be void. Moreover, the Progressive Brahmas are opposed 
“both to infant marriage and to polygamy far more decisively 
“ than the conservative party.” 

Mr. Maine had described the marriage law of British India, as 
he said he understood it, in the following words:—*“ By the 
“ Bengal Civil Courts’ Act, which consolidates and re-enacts the 
“old Regulations, and by corresponding Regulations in Madras 
“and Bombay, the Courts are to decide, in questions regarding 
‘‘ marriage in which the parties are Hindés, according to Hindé 
“law; if the parties are Muhammadans, according to Muhamma- 
“dan law; and, in cases not specially provided for, according to 
“ justice, equity and good conscience. Custom also has, in most 
“parts of India, the force of law in this matter, although the 
“ exact lege ground on which its force stands, differs to some ex- 
“tent in different parts of the country. There are also. variety 
“ of Acts of Parliament, and Acts of the Indian legislatures, which 
“regulate marriages between Christians, Europeans and natives, 
“and between Parsis. As the Bréhmas were neither Muhamma- 
“ dans, nor Parsis, nor Christians, no other mode of marriage was 
“expressly provided for them by law, and the inference was 
“ drawn that they were unable to marry at all. Ido not myself 
“think that this inference was eorrect, but, for the present, I 
“ postpone the consideration of that subject. To one most heavy 
grievance they were beyond all question subjected. No form of 
“ marriage legally constituted, and valid beyond all doubt or ques- 
“tion, was provided for them ; and I'do not know whether such 
“a state of things is not a greater grievance than a downright 
* disability to marry.” 

This was a hardship which neither Mr. Stephen, nor we believe 
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any Englishman, would tolerate.. Mr. Maine admitted the hardship 
under which the Brdhma Saméj laboured in respect of its maritab 
rites until those rites received the sanction of the legislature, 
Mr. Maine thought, remarked Mr. Stephen, that “a clear injustice 
«and especially a clear injustice distinctly traceable to the 
“influence of English habits of thought—could net, and must not, 
“be permitted, whether the persons affected were few or many, 
“popular or the reverse. I cannot say how strongly I join in this 
“opinion. I think that one distinet act of wilful injustice ; one clear 
“instance of unfaithfulness to the principles on whieh our Govern- 
“ment of India depends ; one positive proof that we either cannot 
“or will not do justice, or what we regard as such, to all classes, 
“races, creeds or no-creeds to be found in British India, would, in 
“the long run shake our power more deeply than even military 
“or financial disaster.” 

Of the grave injustice of allowing any portion of our fellow- 
subjects to labour under social disabilities on the score of religious 
scruples it is impossible to speak too strongly. Mr. Maine felt 
as an Englishman and spoke strongly on what he conceived to be 
a downright injustice. That section of the Br4hma Samaj which 
wished to have its marriages eelebrated according to rites which 
they considered to be as yet illegal, had every right to legislative 
interferenee. But Mr. Stephen, we believe, was anxious*not to dis- 

lease that section of it which was bitterly opposed to a measure, 
the object of which was to legalise marriages which had been 
pronounced to be illegal iy counsel, and by professors of Hind&t 
law, not only of Caleutta, but -of Nuddea and Benares, Mr. 
Stephen seems to have been staggered at the difficulty of revon- 
ciling the two sections, or of causing annoyance to either. To 
quote his own words, “ What is to happen if a Brahma wants to 
“marry a Positivist? Are we to havea Bill for Brahmas ; a Bill 
“for Positivists; a Bill for half and half couples? If so, when a 
“few more sects have been established, and when a Bill has to be 
“framed on the principle of providing for the combinations of a 
“number of things, taken two together, our statute-book will 
“become a regular jungle of Marriage Acts,” 

But in framing the modified Bill, Mr. Stephen did not lose sight 
of the objections which had been urged against the Bill introduced 
by Mr. Maine. He said :—The answers of the local Governments 
were “unfavourable to the Bill proposed, and stated the grounds 
“upon which it was objected to so fully, as to supply the Govern- 
“ment with all the.information necessary to enable them to deal 
“with the subject finally. All the grounds of objection may, [ 
“think, be reduced to-ene, namely, that the Bill, as drawn and 
“circulated, would introduce-a great change into native law, and 
“involve interference with native social relations, Ona full and 
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“repeated consideration of the whole subject, the Government 
“ were ee of opinion that this objection ought to 
prevail.” 

Those who opposed the Native Marriage Bill contended that 
the Hind law on the subject should not be modified; and that 
the legislature by taking action in this direction interfered with 
rights and usages which it had no right to interfere with. Mr. 
Stephen did not lose sight of the principle involved in this 
argument. He remarked :—“ Native laws should not be chang- 
“ed by direct legislation, except in extreme cases, though 
“they may and ought to be moulded by the courts of justice 
“so as to suit the changing circumstances of society. If this 
“principle is fully grasped, it will, I think, serve as the key 
“to nearly every question which can be raised as to the alteration 
“of native laws; and, in particular, it will be found to justify in 
“all its leading features, the policy pursued in this matter by the 
“ Government of India on previous occasions, and the policy which 
“ I now propose that it should pursue on the. present occasion.” 

Mr. Stephen continued:—“If you have two or more parallel 
“ systems of personal law, and if there are no means of deciding 
“which of them applies to any particular person, the only means 
“ of arriving at such a decision will be by considering wHat mode 
“of life Be has, as a matter of fact,adopted. If these systems of 
“law corre$pond (as is the case with HindG and Muhammadan 
“law) to two different and antagonistic religions, it is necessary, 
“ either to forbid a man to change his religion (which of course 
“ is impossible under a Government like ours), or to permit him to 
“ change his law. The second branch of the alternative has been 
“ adopted by the Government of India, and has influenced alike 
“ its legislation and the judicial decisions of its courts. Its adop- 
“tion was solemnly announced by Act XXI. of 1850, which 
* provides, in substance, that no law or usage in force in British 
“ India shall be enforced as law, which inflicts on any person for- 
“ feiture of rights or property, or which may be held in any way 
“to impair or affect any right of inheritance by reason of his 
“ having renounced, or having been excluded from, the communion 
“of any religion, or having been deprived of caste. The effect 
“of this enactment deserves careful attention. Sanctions, in all 
“ cases, are the essence of laws, and the unfailing tests by which 
“they are distinguished from other rules of conduct. The sub- 
“ject matter of the personal Jaws which exist in British India 
* (marriage, inheritance, caste, &c.,) does not admit of their being 
“ invested with a penal sanction. Their sanction lies in the fact 
«“ that, if they are observed, certain civil rights are established, 
“and that, if they are not observed, those rights are forfeited. 
“The Lex Loci Act, therefore, by declaring that the renunciation 
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“ of, or exclusion from, the communion of any religion should 
“ not affect a man’s civil rights, did in fact deprive the native 
“ religions of the character of law as against those who might cease 
“ to profess them.” 

But before bringing forward the third edition of the Native 
Marriage Bill, Mr. Stephen consulted both sections of the Bréhma 
Samaj, as we have already said. Those members of the Sam4j 
who sought for the Bill, said Mr. Stephen, unreservedly accepted 
the offer “ made to them by me on behalf of the Government ; 
“and the Adi-Sam4j have, with equal frankness, admitted that 
“the measure is one to which they have no right and no wish 
“to object. As for the views of the general body of the native 
“community, they appear, I think, sufficiently from the replies 
“which were received to Sir Henry Maine's Bill. The great 
“ majority of the native community would regard with indiffer- 
“ence a measure applying to persons who stand outside the pale 
“of the native religions, A minority object to the principle 
“involved in Act XXI. of 1850, and Bee « probably like to see 
“ defection from a native religion visited by the heaviest disabi- 
“ities which it is in the power of law or usage to inflict. The 
“ British Indian Association of Bengal petitioned against the first 
“edition of this Bill expressly on the ground that Act XXL. of 
“ 1850, was passed against the wishes of the native community. 
“ Itis, I think, utterly out of the question to act upon their view of 
“ the subject, and whatever inconvenience arises from their objec- 
“tion to the measure must. be endured. 1 believe, however, that 
“ to the vast majority of the population, its passing will be a 
“matter of indifference. Inaction is, for the reasons already 
“ stated, altogether impossible.” _ 

Now then, as regards the provisions of the Act before us. In 
the words of Mr. Stephen they “ provide a form of marriage, to 
“ be celebrated before the Registrar, for persons who do not profess 
“either the Hinddé, the Muhammadan, the Pa4rsi, the Sikb, the 
“ Jaina, or the Buddhist religion, and who are neither Christians 
“nor Jews. The conditions are—that the parties are at the time 
“ unmarried ; that the man is at least eighteen and the woman 
“at least fourteen, and that, if under eighteen, she has obtained 
“ the consent of her father or guardian, and that they are not 
“related to each other in any degree of consanguinity or affinity 
“which, by the law to which eitherof them is subject, would 
“prevent their marriage. But no rule or custom of any such 
“religion, other than one relating to consanguinity or affinity, 
“is to prevent their marriage. Nor is any’such rule to prevent 
“them from. marrying~unless relationship can be traced through 
“a-common ancestor standing to each in a relationship nearer 


“than that of great-great-grandfather or great-great-grandmother, 
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“or unless the one person is the lineal ancestor, or the brother 
“or sister of any lineal ancestor of the other. This proviso will 
“permit marriages under the Act between persons of different 
“ castes, and also between persons whose marriages are at present 
“ probibited on account of a merely fabulous common ancestor, 
“ No one who is at present unable to marry his second cousin 
“will be permitted to do so by this Bill; but it seemed to us 
“that a line ought to be drawn somewhere, and that the relation- 
“ship beyween third cousins might reasonably be set aside.” 

It might be wished however that the legislature had taken 
into consideration whether the clause regarding consanguinity 
might not with advantage have been modified to suit those who 
were anxious to adapt their marriage customs according to en- 
lightened principles. But it would be for tliose directly interested 
in the matter to lay their views before Government on the point. 
We mention this, as we have been told that several educated 
native gentlemen object to that part of the clause which permits 
marriage with third cousins, But this isa point of minor im- 
portance, and there can hardly be much difficulty in settling it 
hereafter. 

The Government, we need hardly remark, was as much un- 
der a moral obligation to its subjects to recognise the existence 
of Hindd laws and customs, as to afford legal protection to those 
who renounced them from conscientious scruples. Mr. Stephen, 
alluding to this point, remarked—“ By recognising the existence 
“ of the Hind religion as a personal law on this matter of mar- 
“ riage, I think that. we have contracted an obligation to enforce 
“ its provisions in their entirety upon those who choose to live un- 
“ der them, just as we have, by establishing the general principle 
‘‘ of religious freedom, contracted a further obligation to protect 
“any one who chooses to leave the Hinda religion against injury 
“ for having done so, and to provide him with institutions recog- 
“nised by law, and suitable to his peculiar position. I think 
“ that it is hardly possible for us to hold other language on the 
“subject than this—‘ Be a Hind& or not, as you please, but be 
“ one thing or the other ; and do not ask us to undertake the im- 
“ possible task of constructing some compromise between Hindéism 
“and not-Hinddism, which will enable you to ewade the neces- 
“ sity of knowing your own minds.” The present Bill is framed 
“ upon these principles.” 

n the grounds set forth, Mr, Stephen strongly recommended 
that the Bill as amended be passed ; and it was generally expected 
that it would pass. But there apparently lurked an opposition 
inside the council chamber which the executive council did not 
anticipate. For the report of the select committee had been 
signed, and the Bill had been duly considered and amended by 














the Hon'ble J. F. Stephen, the Hon'ble J. Strachey, the Hon'ble 


F. R. Cockerell, the Hon’ble J. F. D. Inglis, the Hon’ble W: 
Robinson, and the Hon'ble F. 8. Chapman. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Inglis moved that the Bill be recommitted, 
and referred for report to the several local Governments, in order 
to obtain native public opinion on its provisions. He did not 
object to the Bill being passed, but he was anxious that native 
advice be obtained on the details of the measure. The Bill, he 
said, required a declaration from any one desirous of being married 
under its provisions, that he does not profess the Christian, 
Jewish, HindG, Muhammadan, Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh, or Jaina 
religion; and such a declaration will for ever bar the return 
of the person making it to the religious communion he does not 
belong to. In this view of the case Mr. Ellis said he was unable 
to agree. He apprehended that facilities might be afforded to 
clandestine marriages by the Bill. He said that there was ground 
to fear that advantage might be taken “by designing parties 
“to entrap young lads of family position, infatuated with some 
“dancing girl, and utterly reckless of consequences, into a marriage 
“which can only end in disgrace and ruin.” Accordingly, Mr. 
Ellis moved that the passing of the Bill be postponed. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Cockerell said that he fully approved of the 
principle of the Bill, but he was at one with the Hon’ble Mr. Ellis 
as tothe form for giving effect to that principle. He denied 
that any apprehensions need be entertained as to the tendency 
of the measure to bring trouble and disgrace into respectable 
families by facilitating disreputable marriages where the male 
party marrying must be eighteen years of age. But it was right 
that the provisions of the Bill be maturely considered, and generally 
known; he therefore supported the amendment of Mr. Inglis. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Bullen Smith concurred with his two colleagues 
in regard to the necessity for the postponement of the measure. 
“ He said that it certainly was a matter of great regret that any 
“body of men should labour under disabilities so great as those 
“which have been put so clearly before the Council by the Hon’ble 
“ Mr. Stephen.’ But at the same he considered it ‘a greater evil 
“that anything savouring of B se airy legislation should ema- 
“nate from this Council.” He thought that it was a “minor 
“evil that an important, but still somewhat small, body who 
“were specially interested in the speedy passing of this Bill 
“should continue to remain in that condition-for a short time 
“longer, than that a charge of precipitance should be applied 
“to this measure.” The Hon’ble Mr. Stewart said that he concur- 
red in the expediency—ofthe measure, but he thought that the 
postponement asked for was advisable. The Hon'ble Mr, 
Chapman whilst admitting that “the small sect at whose in- 
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' “stance this measure has been introduced. have a perfect right to 


“represent the disabilities under which they believe themeelves 
“to be suffering :” and that the Government was “doing no more 
“than their duty in affording them relief ;”’ was still opposed to 
the immediate passing of the Bill. The Hon’ble Mr. Robinson. 
said that the provisions of the Bill in general had his approval, 
“ subject, however, to the result of further and wider discussion 
“by these most interested ; by those who, I believe, are alone 
“competent to advise us safely in a matter of this kind.” He 
therefore supported the motion for postponement “with much 
“ earnestness and assurance.” 

His Excellency the President in a speech which must ever 
possess a thrilling interest for all promoters of native reform, 
said :—“I was not aware till yesterday that there could be any 
“reason urged against the immediate passing of the Bill. 

“The Hon’ble members who have taken objection to the pro- 
“ceedings which my hon’ble friend has recommended in Council, 
“‘seem to have forgotten that this important question has been 
“ before the Indian public for about four years; that every native 
“ authority in India bas had an opportunity of giving an opinion 
“ upon the subject, and that the main provisions of this Bill have 
“been more or less discussed in connection with former proposals 
“ which have been made.” 

His Excellency continued :-—“The Bill is in thorough harmony 
“with the principles upon which the Government is founded, 
“namely, complete and entire liberty and tolerance in respect 
“of every religious creed within the limits of the empire. I 
“ cannot conceive that any man will venture at this time of day 
“to object to this principle, the existence of which is coeval with 
“our rule in India. On the part of the Government I must say 
“that I am quite prepared to declare that we are determined to 
“ carry out that great principle in this matter, and that we intend 
“ to relieve this, the Br4hma-Sam4j, or any other sect of our fellow- 
‘ subjects, from any disability under which they labour. Other 
“ religious sects in India have been similarly relieved ; and no 
“ matter what reasons may be brought to the contrary, 1 am pre- 
“pared here to say that this Government will never consent to 
“ continue a state of the law which has the effect of imposing a 
‘severe disability upon a portion of our fellow-subjects, going, 
“possibly, even to the extent of making their wives concubines, 
“ their children bastards, and rendering the devolution of their 
“ property insecure. As far as the principle of the measure, 
“ therefore, is concerned, the determination of the Government 1s 
“ to enforce it.” : 

“With regard to the details, we are convinced that, as the Bill 
“ now stands, it interferes in no way with the religious freedom, 
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« practice, OF authority of any sect or creed, be it new or old. 
«7 do not believe that the most orthodox Hind4d—a Hindé who 
« jg most attached to his religion—would ever declare that persons 
“who secede from that religion are to suffer disabilities with 
“regard to marriage; in fact, if I am not mistaken, it will be 
«“ found, in the earlier papers which have been published on this 
« subject, that H ind& authorities have declared that laws affecting 
“the marriage of persons other than those who profess the Hind&a 
“creed are matters of indifference to them, and that, in the diseus- 
“gion of such measures, they, as Hindts, had no concern. It 
“therefore seems to me that the plea for delay in this case is 
“ somewhat overstated.” 

« At the same time, if there are members of this Council who 
“really believe that there is a possibility of a valid objection 
“ being made to the details of this Bill, or of suggestions coming up 
“from any part of India for the improvement of its provisions, 
“], for one, should not be prepared to offer any objection to the 
“ plea for postponement for a very short time. But the postpone- 
“ment must be limited; and, in agreeing thereto, I must again 
“repeat that it is the firm determination of the Government to 
“pass this Bill) My hon’ble friend (Mr. Stephen) referred to a 
“ personal — which he gave to some of the members of the 
“ Brhma-Samaj who are most interested in this measure, and 
“most naturally desire a speedy relief from the disability under 
“which they lie, the disadvantage of which they deeply feel. 
“T myself informed one of the most distinguished members of 
“the Brahma-Samé4j that their case for relief was complete and 
“ ought to be met ; and, therefore, in consenting to the short post- 
“ ponement of this measure, I hope it will be distinctly understood 
“that we intend to pass the Bill as nearly as possible in this 
“form—at all events embodying its leading principle—and that, 
“no matter what objection may be taken by any community in 
“any part.of India, the Government is pledged to the passing of 
“ the measure, and intends to redeem that pledge. In consenting, 
“ therefore, tothe postponement of the further progress of this 
“ Bill for one month, I distinctly announce that it is the intention 
“of the Government to press and pass it into law as soon as 
“ possible,” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Stephen agreed to the postponement on the 
express understanding that it should not be submitted to the 
local Governments for opinion, as such a course would indefinitely 
postpone the measure. The Hon’ble Mr. Strachey completely agreed 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Stephen, and earnestly deprecated any further 
reference to the local.Governments on the subject. He thought 
“this was by no means @ question regarding which we could 
“safely go on for an unlimited period, asking for criticisms and 
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‘“opnions from local Governments. We all know how prone the 
“mind of the people of this country was to all sorts of ignorant 
“ fancies and suspicions in regard to matters which affected their 


* religion. He thought the Council would be doing a most foolish 


“thing if it were to run any risk of stirring up doubts and diffi- 
“culties respecting this measure, which it was perfectly certain 
“had now no existence, and which would never have any exist- 
«‘ ence unless we went out of our way. to excite them. ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ellis said that he was glad that His Excel- 
lency the President had suggested a postponement of this Bill for 
short period (one month). In alluding to Mr. Maine’s Bill, and 
the Brahma Marriage Bill, Mr. Ellis said :—*“ To all those Bills 
“ objections had been taken, and Mr. Ellis thought most reason- 
“ ably, by the native communities, and by the Local Governments, 
‘on the principle that the religion and creeds of other people were 
“ being interfered with for the benefit of one sect of the communi- 
“ty. At the same time that that objection was urged, every 
“ Local Government without exception, and every Native commu- 
“ nity that expressed any opinion at all upon that point, assured 
“the Council that there was no objection to a Bill framed upon 
“the principle upon which the present Bill was based. He 
“ thought, therefore, that we had every assurance that the Native 
“communities and the Local Governments had no valid objection 
“to offer to this Bill, because they had already discussed it, -and 
‘ had already virtually expressed an opinion in favour of it. No 
“ one was more opposed to the former Bill than he was, or to any 
“ Bill that would interfere-with the orthodox creeds of those who 
‘“ maintained the faith of their fathers ; and he: was pretty sure of 
* hi§+ground when he said that he was convinced that those who 
objected to the former Bill, would have no sort of objection to 
‘raise to the principle upon which the present Bill was based.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Richard Temple said :—“ After all that had 
“ been heard upon this Bill, he thought he might say that every 
“ one of the sections in it was of such a character that Members 
“ought to be able to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ regarding it. For his 
‘ own part, he was prepared to say ‘yes’ to every one of them ; and 
“ that being the case, he was prepared to vote for the immediate 
“ passing of this Bill. He thought, however, that there could be 
“no objection to adelay of one month; but after that, he did 
“hope that the Bill would be passed as soon as possible.” 

The postponement of the Bill for a short period was agreed to. 
But bas public opinion spoken itself on it ? 

The Indo Prokash in writing on the subject remarked :— 

“ We think this is a very fair decision of the question which has 
proved a crux to the Legislative-Council of the Viceroy for more 
than the last two years. No party, we think, can fairly complain 
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of the measure as it now stands, after the amendments and changes 
it has undergone in the Select Committee.” 

The Hindu Reformer, another journal of Bombay, wrote as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ The measure thus sketched successfully aims at com- 
“ pleteness. It, moreover, meets the case of those who require it, 
“ but keeps clear of such as do not want it. Its spirit, therefore, is 
“fair, but its latitudinarianism is not quite a matter of necessity. 
“There are one or two provisions which seem to us liable to a 
“ most serious objection. The first is the proposed rule regarding 
“ consanguinity or affinity. The parties first marrying under the 
“ Act ‘must not be connected in any degree of consanguinity or 
“ affinity which by the law to which either of them is subject 
“ would render a marriage between them illegal.’ Now this seems 
“to us defective, inasmuch as hereby parties who are supposed to 
“renounce their allegiance to the old law are still compelled to 
“ observe its restriction on this particular point. Although from 
“ principle the law must be made general, and applicable to inter- 
“ marriages between individuals of any two religions or sects, still 
“the majority of them will be Hind&s, though of different castes, 
“and sometimes of the same caste. In this latter case the res- 
“ triction as regards the gotra will have force ; and thus, in some 
“ cases, at any rate, the provision will act as a hardship preventing 
“ unions otherwise unexceptionable.” 

The Bombay Gazette concluded an able article on the measure 
in the following words:—‘“ As regards mere abjurers of the old 
“creed who have not adopted the new, the Bill which forms the 
“ subject of Mr. Stephen's speech provides a remedy for their ex- 
“clusion from the recognized communities. That remedy could 
“assume but one form, that of a purely civil marriage under the 
“sanction of the State, and imposing on each party a set of obli- 
“ gations determined not by the traditions of Hindooism, or even 
“ of Christianity, but by such light as the experience of centuries 
“has thrown on what is best for the individual and the communi- 
“ty. The bill is a mere rough outline of which the details will 
“ have to be filled in by a multitude of judicial decisions. It does 
“not go so far as we may think possible, but it points in the right 
“ direction, and is one stage won in that process of assimilation of 
“institutions, side by side and growing out of an increasing 
“harmony of principles, which is the necessary basis upon 
“ which diverse nations must be built up into the fabric of a united 
“and enduring empire.” ; 

The Friend of India after discussing the pros and cons with its 
usual independence and fearlessness, sums up as follows :— 

“ We are sorry that this Bill, above all Bills,is delayed. It has 
“ been so long before the-public, has been so thoroughly discussed, 
“has -been referred back and forward so often, and rests funda- 
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‘mentally on principles so well understood, that the Council 
“ might very well have passed it at once ; or, at least, might have 
“ entered on the discussion of it. We believe that the real secret 
“of the delay arises from the fact that some members of the 
“ Council look upon Mr. Stephen’s course as in some measure a 
‘despotic one. It may have been so—we do not know. But at 
‘all events no such opinion ought to interfere with the passing 
“ of so great a measure. If Mr. Stephen were a thorough despot, 
“and could rest a measure on the principles upon which he has 
“rested this measure, and could justify it by the arguments by 
“which he has justified this, the measure ought to become law. 
“ Of course, there may be some possible amendments of which we 
“at present know nothing, but we fancy the Bill will pass pretty 
“ nearly as it is, and it will be one of the most important steps in 
“ the history of Indian Legislation.” 

The Pioneer was so confident of the justice of the measure at 
the time that it undertook to predict that it would be passed before 
the ides of March had passed away ; and the prediction has been. 
fulfilled. The Englishman noticed the measure in two leaders, 
and refuted sertatem all Mr. Inglis’s arguments in favour of the 
delay in passing the Bill; and entirely supported the enactment of 
the law. The Hindu Patriot also remarked that “the present 
“ Bill has the concurrence and support of all. classes of the Indiaa 
“ public, and we shall be glad to see it enacted without further 
“delay. On the broad ground of justice it cannot be fairly with- 


“held from the Brahmos.” The Jndian Daily News was also of 
the same opinion. 

We need hardly make other extracts from the exponents of 
public opinion ; that opinion expressed itself most unmistakeably, 
and we might say with almost one accord, and supported the 
measure. The principle on which it was based is fully consonant 
with the great proclamation issued in 1858, when the administra- 
tion of the Empire passed from the hands of the East India Com- 

ny to the Crown, and with the words contained therein that “ all 
“should equally and alike enjoy the equal and impartial protec- 
“tion of the law.” The judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council delivered by Lord Kingsdown in the. case of 
Abraham versus Abraham upheld this principle. 

A clear exposition of the principle of this Biil’ had already been 
furnished in the most lucid language to the Council, by the 
Hon’ble Mr, Stephen. Still on the 19th March 1872, when the 
last debate on the measure took place, the opposition seemed at 
first so strong as to lead those present in the Council to suppose 
that the Bill would be rejected. -The Br&hmas had already 
waited for four years to have their marriages legalised. And they 
would perhaps have been made to wait much longer, but for the 
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determination of Mr. Stephen and his colleagues. Some of the 
Hon’ble members who opposed the measure supplemented their 
position with the opinions and views of some of the leading Natives 
in the N. W. Provinces, Madras, and Bombay. But the principle 
on which the action of the Government was based was too strong 
and too equitable to be upset by those views and those opinions. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Stephen said that after having educated the 
Natives and dissociated them from idolatrous customs, it was the 
bounden duty of Government not to send them away when they 
asked for relief. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief sup- 
ported Mr. Stephen, on the ground that the Government ought 
to be guided in its action by the spirit of strict toleration to all 
creeds and sects. Thus supported, the Bill was passed by a 
majority of eight against a minority of five members, with the 
amendments moved by Mr. Stephen. It would have been a 
blot on our rule if an estimable and enlightened section of our 
fellow subjects had been permitted to suffer from social disabilities 
from no fault of their own, other than the possession of strong 
religious convictions and conscientious scruples. The Marriage Bill 
will bear fruit in time. The 19th of March 1872, will be a 
memorable day in the history of Indian legislation, 
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Art, VIII.—TOPICS OF THE QUARTER. | 
Lord Mayo. 


he devolves upon us this quarter to tell one of the saddest 

stories in the history of India. On the 8th of February 
Lord Mayo, with a select little party, arrived at the Andamans 
after a visit of much interest and intended usefulness to Barmah. 
The object of His Excellency’s visit to the Islands was a purely 
practical one. There had been complaints with respect to the 
entire system upon which the Government and constitution of the 
penal settlement rested, The Governor-General had resolved to 
see the exact fact for himself ; and with this object he arrived at 
Port Blair, at about half-past nine on the morning of the fatal day 
above stated, in the Glasgow, the Flag Ship of Admiral Cockburn ; 
and the work of inspection immediately began. The morning of 
the day was spent in looking over the convict prisons, &., on Ross 
Island. This occupied an hour or two. In the afternoon His Excel- 
lency visited other parts of the Settlement, especially Viper Island, 
where the worst convicts are kept, and Chatham, where there are 
some extensive saw-mills, His Excellency then proposed, contrary 
to previous arrangement, to visit Hope Town, where the best con- 
victs—the ticket-of-leave-men—reside. The party arrived at Hope 
Town at about half-past five, and ascended Mount Harriet, which 
commands a fine out-look ; and with this enjoyable and enjoyed part 
of the proceedings, the day’s inspection was to end. At the foot of 
Mount Harriet there is a little pier or jetty running out into the 
sea ; and at the end of it the crew of the Glasgow’s launch were 
sitting, chatting, and waiting for the Viceroy, who went slowly 
along the pier, surrounded by a little group of friends. By this 
time it was quite dark, and the attendants—convicts—earried 
torches. A very few yards down the pier General Stewart, who 
was in command, turned to give some direction to an overseer ; 
and at that moment, quick as lightning, a man sprang through 
the gap, fastened like a tiger, one eye-witness says, on the back 
of the Viceroy, and inflicted two deadly wounds. It was the work 
of an instant. His Excellency stumbled or leaped into the water. 
The torches were extinguished in the excitement, but happily 
the assassin, with all the advantages of darkness and of the hill on 
the back ground covered with foliage, was immediately secured. 
The Viceroy was removed as speedily as possible to the Glasgow, 
but before reaching the vessel he died. The assassin was found to 
be a life prisoner from the neighbourhood of Pesh&war ; and, to all 
appearance, he had resolved, when first he heard of Lord Mayos 


intended visit, to perpetrate the fatal deed, for which he was 
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executed on March 11th. The body of the Viceroy was received in 
Calcutta by an immense assemblage of people, comprising all classes 
of the population—one of the solemnest sights ever seen, perhaps 
we may say, in any country. This is not the time to fix Lord 
Mayo’s place among the statesmen who have ruled India. Subjects 
of great importance have been matured during his Viceroyalty. 
He was particularly interested in foreign politics ; and very soon 
after his arrival in India concluded a treaty with the Amir 
of Afghd4nistén for the purpose of drawing a clear line within 
which England would consider herself bound to interfere if 
invasion was threatened. His great scheme of finance, by means 
of which the responsibility of providing for local expenditure is 
thrown upon local taxation, is another measure by which he will 
be judged in the future, We cannot attempt to discuss these 
measures now. Perhaps, indeed, they could not possibly be dis- 
cussed now, with the feeling of the country what it is, in view of 
the sad event which every Englishman in India deeply deplores. 
Moreover, the schemes and treaties of the time must be tried by 
the practical suctess of fitness and applicability to the end for 
which they were designed. But there was something: in the 
presence and bearing of the late Viceroy that made him a 
power in India. People spoke of his hospitality, but it was not 
that which gave him the social power which no Governor of India 
ever possessed in a larger or more important degree. Only a few 
comparatively could partake of even a Viceroy’s hospitality ; but 
Lord Mayo’s words addressed to: chiefs, and through them, to 
masses of the-people of India, had an influence for good which 
cannot easily be overrated. He succeeded in impressing upon the 
chiefs that the position of England in India was one of good 
to the country ; and that while as Viceroy he would prove a terror 
to evil-doers, he would not forget the equally high duty of being a 
praise to them that do well. In this spirit he addressed several 
bodies of chiefs last year; and they believed him. There was 
something in the words, in the manner, which dispelled doubt. 
Perhaps, indeed, throughout Indian history we never had a Viceroy 
who had more power by his personal presence, never one who more 
thoroughly inspired confidence, never one who was better “ liked,” 
never one who worked harder, or acted more completely with the 
single aim of doing his best according to his light and gifts in the 
high position to which he had: been called. It is not our object to 
write any eulogy of Lord Mayo. The feeling evoked by his death 
will long outlive any words that can be written on the subject. 
People mourned as for a friend gone, not as for a ruler merely. 
They recalled his kindness, his affability, his firmness, and his per- 
fectly unstained loyalty to Soveréign, to friend, to whomsoever he 
had pledged his word. And that tribute will not easily die. 
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Education in Bengal. 


Proceedings of the Senate.—Physical Science has at length 
taken a conspicuous place in the University Course. The scheme, 
as it finally came before the Senate, provided alternative courses 
for both the examinations. For the First Arts, the Chemistry of 
the Metalloids might optionally be substituted for Psychology. For 
the B. A, degree a more radical change was recommended. The 
Literature course was to be narrowed in extent, comprising five sub- 
jects instead of the previous six, viz., English, a classical language, 
mathematics, and two out of the following.three subjects :—Men- 
tal Science, History, and an additional course of mathematics, 
The alternative course in Science comprehended four subjects, viz., 
English, Mathematics, Inorganic Chemistry, and one out of the 
following four :—Physics, Animal Physiology, Vegetable Physiolo- 
By: and Geology, A singular opinion seemed to prevail that the 
our subjects of the Science course must necessarily be less difficult 
than the five subjects of the Literature course, and it was proposed. 
to equalise the numerical discrepancy by adding another subject. 
The proposal to restore Sanskrit,on the ground that Bengalis who 
had passed in science ought to be familiar with the language by 
which alone the vernacular can be enriched with the necessary 
scientific terms, was lost on a division. A second amendment, 
proposing that two of the optional scientific subjects should be 
taken up instead of one, was withdrawn in consequence of an 
authoritative opinion that, with such an addition, there would be 
barely time to go through the course. This should have convine- 
ed the Senate of the danger of hastily widening the area of the 
new course, The principle of concentration kad been adopted after 
much deliberation; and it might have been taken for granted 
that the Syndicate, while neglecting the trivial advantage of 
numerical regularity, had been careful to provide alternative courses 
demanding equal labour. The longer time a student has to de- 
vote to Physics or to Geology, the more complete and useful will 
be his knowledge of either science ; if he is compelled to devote 
the same time to two subjects instead of to one, he runs the risk 
of exchanging a fruitful knowledge of his subject for a super- 
ficial acquaintance with terms, But a strong desire was manifest- 
ed for ‘more learning,’ and eventually Physical Geography was 
appended to the course; Mr. Blanford undertaking to write a 
text-book on this somewhat vaguely-defined subject. 

The introduction of the Chemistry of the Metalloids into the 
First Arts course was avowedly a compromise ; and, like most 
compromises, it satisfied neither party. One section of the Senate 
regretted that science was not introduced into schools; the other 
wished to postpone the definite study of science until the founda- 


tions of a liberal education had been laid in the First Arts course. 
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It may be conjectured that the supporters of each scheme had 
not clearly set before themselves their agreement or their differ- 
ence with the other. There are, in fact, two different (though con- 
sistent) Objects in regard to scientific instruction which should be 
carefully distinguished. The first is, that an acquaintance with 
the elementary facts of Nature sbould form part, wherever possible, 
of every boy’s education, This is what Mr. Campbell means by 
Physical Geography, and what the Germans mean by Erdkunde. 
Professor Huxley describes it as ‘“‘a general knowledge of the 
earth, what is on it, in it, and about it.” He refers to such 
questions as the following :—“ What is the moon, and why does it 
shine 2” ‘ What is this water, and where does it run?” ‘“ What 
is the wind?” “ What makes the waves in the seat” “ Where 
does this animal live, and what is the use of this plant ?”—as 
examples of what every child ought to know, and which he would 
take delight in knowing. And it would, no.doubt, be an unmix- 
ed blessing if we could insure to every child in India such a mo- 
dicum of Realkenniniss, But it is absurd to ignore the present 
character of our éducational agency. Where the sehoolmasters 
are, in most cases, completely ignorant of the commonest physical 
facts, the attainment of such an ideal can exist only in the imagi- 
nation of an enthusiast. It may reasonably be expected that, 
at some time after the next four years—and four years is no long 
period in the history of a University—a due supply of capable 
teachers will gradually be produced. Elementary facts of seience 
may then be taught in many of our schools, and may form an 
integral part of the regular-University course. Until then, any 
attempt to force the growth of scientific education In an uncon- 
genial soil can only result in mischief. . 

The second object, which is clearly attainable at the present 
moment, is to mark off a definite scientific course for those whose 
tastes lead them to prefer a special toa general education. This 
is, in fact, precisely what the Senate has determined to do. In 
its present form, however, the modification seems to suggest too 
much science for an Arts course, and too little for a purely 
scientific course. We may look forward to a time, not very far 
distant, when it will be extended for one purpose, and contracted 
for another. On the one hand, we may expect to see some 
portion of Physical Science added to the present list of optional 
subjects for the degree in Arts; on the other, a more exclu- 
sively scientific course leading to the degree of Bachelor in Science, 

But it is difficult to see how the introduction of Inorganic 
Chemistry into the First Arts Course fits in with either scheme, 
In the first place, it is notthe logical consequent of the Hrdkunde, 
which, it may be hoped, willat-some time be taught in schools, 
And in the second, it is a subject hardly likely to seduce boys 
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of sixteen into the paths of science. It seems probable, indeed, 
that the result of its introduction will be one of two things; 
éither no boy will choose a course of study hampered at its outset 
by a subject so little attractive as Inorganic Chemistry, or 
having chosen it, he will find in itso little to appeal to his 
imagination, that he will be glad to desert it after the First Arts 
Examination for the pleasanter paths of literature. On both 
grounds, as it seems to us, it.would have been better to introduce 
into the First Arts course some portion of Physics, say, Heat, 
Light, and Sound. These branches of science would not only be 
attractive to the student, but would also be the natural sequel 
to that knowledge of physical facts which future undergraduates 
may bring with them to the University. 


Mr. Campbell’s Educational Orders.—In his recent dealings 
with education in Bengal, it is fortunately possible to give Mr. 
Campbell credit for the best intentions, and at the same time to 
differ from him toto celo as to the expediency of the measures by 
which he seeks to give effect to those intentions. His policy may 
be described shortly as a desire to give education a more practical 
turn. Indescribing Physical Geography as “an elementary and 
popular knowledge of this globe, and of the things that grow or 
creatures that live upon it,’ he seems to be repeating Professor 
Huxley’s words, quoted above ; and there is no doubt that such 
knowledge would be an unmixed boon if it were only attainable. 
Mr, Campbell speaks of the liberality of the Supreme Govern- 
ment which puts money at his disposal, and of the narrowness 
of the University which will not allow him to employ that money 
in teaching the practical arts in his own schools. But does Mr. 
Campbell.suppose that, were the University system ever so 
‘ flexible,’ he would find no difficulty in introducing the educa- 
tion that he wishes into the schools of Bengal? It is true that, 
if he refers to land-surveying and such other ‘ practical arts,’ the 
thing might be done at once, as the Engineering College will 
provide any number of competent teachers. But when he 
charged the Senate with adherence to a rigid system,'he did not 
care to run the risk of provoking a smile by advocating the 
introduction into our schools of an art which “may possibly be 
useful to one boy out of twenty ; and he dwelt rather on the 
absence of ‘ practical knowledge’ from the school course. The 
demand, no doubt, will create the supply, if the necessary time be 
given for its creation. Mr. Campbell has, indeed, offered “ special 
rewards to induce masters ‘at Zillah Schools to qualify as teachers 
in surveying and physical geography,” the latter of which he 
proposes to introduce into the schools generally as a first instal- 
ment of physical science. No one who know the Bengali can 
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doubt that many of these sclioolmasters would, under the stimulus 
of a “special reward,” rapidly imbibe large draughts of physico- 
geographical facts, which they would, in all honesty, mistake for 
a competent acquaintance with the subject ; but with our complete 
knowledge of the material and the machinery by which alone 
efficient teachers can be produced, it is easy to see that at least 
four years must elapse before such a result can be hoped for. But 
Mr. Campbell, with all the vigour of a mind clear to see and strong 
to pursue its idea, and with all the tendency of such a mind to 
ignore obstacles that may prove insuperable, is impatient that the 
reform cannot be instituted at once. He spoke of himself as re- 
presenting the greatest teaching body in Bengal, and therefore as 
having an implied right to overleap the restrictions imposed by 
the University. But there can be no doubt that Mr. Campbell here- 
in completely mistakes the relation which he bears to that body. 
As representing the greatest teaching body in Bengal, his opinions 
are entitled to the most respectful attention when he advocates 
them in the meetings of the University ; and if he succeeds in 
converting the Senate to his views, it rests with that body to 
carry out such principles in the only effectual manner, as_ being 
an institution that does not die. But when the Lieutenant- 
Governor— no Jonger as member of the Senate, but as the control- 
ler of education—resolves upon introducing a sudden and startling 
change into the schools or colleges of Bengal, he can only do so at 
the price of severing their connexion with the University, So 
long as the colleges and schools are affiliated, or can send candidates, 
to the University, Mr. Campbell can interfere with the course of 
stucy prescribed by the University, not one jot more than any 
zamindér who maintains a school. An example will make our 
meaning plain. The holders of junior-grade scholarships, whom 
Mr. Campbell will henceforth excuse from attending the logic and 
the Sanskrit classes, are borne, it is true, on the books of a college ; 
but they can no longer be said to be members of a University 
whose examinations ‘they are not intended to pass. Mr. Bayley 
rightly refused to entertain the suggestion that a. Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, whose term of office was limited to five years, should 
have it in his power to revolutionise a system of education, and 
to set up another to be in its turn overthrown by his successor. 
The University lays claim to authority, partly because it is perma- 
nent, and able to provide for the people committed to its care a 
consistent and uniform education, and partly because it represents 
the opinions of men of different views and of varied experience ; 
competent, therefore, to extract what is valuable from the views of 
Sir W. Muir, no lese-than-from those of Mr. Campbell. And Mr, 
Campbell can hardly expect to prepossess the Senate in his favour 
by first making, or threatening to make, a series of sweeping 
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changes, and afterwards complaining that he finds himself ham- 
pered by the obstructiveness of the Senate. 

In order to justify our dissent from Mr. Campbell’s policy, 
it is necessary to review his educational orders somewhat 
in detail. In the Preliminary Budget Orders, dated 9th Janu- 
ary 1872, it was stated that “beyond the obligation to deal 
justly with the funds at its disposal, the Government is far 
from wishing to discourage English education > * + ° ° The 
Lieutenaut-Governor wishes to deal tenderly with existing in- 
stitutions, and would not cut them down in a sudden and injurious 
manuer.” ‘I'he abolition of the College Department at Barhampur 
had already for some months been decided on ; that college, there- 
fore, must be excluded from the “gradual” reductions that the 
Lieutenant-Governor must be supposed to have had in con- 
templation. But, since the issue of the preliminary orders, the 
following changes have been sanctioned. In the Sanskrit College 
the English classes have been abolished, and the chair of Smriti, 
or Hindu Code Law, has shared the same fate. The English 
classes were ordered to be transferred to the Presidency College, 
already full to overflowing ; the. effect of which was that the 
principal of the Sanskrit College, whose sole duty had been to 
teach English, found himself with no duties te perform. About 
the middle of March, the Principal of the. Krishnagar College 
was informed that the B.A. classes (consisting of third and 
fourth-year students) must be given up at once, the students being 
allowed to transfer themselves to any other College. Within a day 
or two of this order, the Lieutenant-Governor, having observed at 
the annual Convocation that none of the graduates from Patna 
College were Biharis, notified that he did not intend to keep up 
a College in Bihar for the benefit of Bengali immigrants ; the 
degree-classes were therefore abolished. In all these ‘ abolitions’ the 
most important fact to be noticed is that they were decided on 
within ten weeks of the time when the Lieutenant-Governor 
had expressly declared that existing institutions were not to be 
cut down “in a sudden and injurious manner.” Sudden, the 
changes are admitted to be; and that in some at least of their 
results they are injurious, is no less clear. The Krishnagar 
College is the pride of the landholders of Naddea:;- It is a noble 
building, standing in a compound of over 40 acres in extent. For 
a very large proportion ef the cost of its construction, and for the 
gift of half the ground in which it stands, the College is indebted 
to the liberality of the zamindars of the district. “‘ In consider- 
ation of the liberality thus manifested”—we quote from the 
Calcutta University Calendar—* a donor of Rs. 3,000 is allowed 
to place a boy, free of expense, at the College in/perpetuity, and 
another for every Rs. 500 additional he may have subscribed. ” 
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The relations, indeed, which bind the inhabitants of Naddea to 
their College are peculiarly close and intimate, ‘Their interest 
in it has been constantly strengthened by the brilliant success 
which the College has, especially of late years, achieved in the 
University examinations,—a suecess which, with the single excep- 
tion of the Presidency College, is quite unrivalled throughout 
Bengal. Little wonder, then, that Mr. Campbell's action should 
excite the strongest opposition and discontent. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika significantly points out that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor is now doing precisely what the Secretary of State last year 
virtually forbade the Supreme Government to do. The Government 
of India disclaimed the policy of discouraging English education, 
and the Secretary of State expressed his gratification that no such 
desire existed. Mr. Campbell also declares that he is “‘ anxious in 
every way to encourage English ;” but it may be conjectured that 
the Duke of Argyll would hardly accept Mr. Campbell’s interpre- 
tation of encouragement. 

There can be little. doubt also that the rough usage to which 
Sanskrit has lately been subjected in Bengal would find no support 
in Kugland. Europe indeed is recognising, more and more clearly 
every day, the value of this particular study,* and the necessity of 
giving it vitality; and in Europe it would, we think, be simply 
discredited—until surprise gave way to indignation—that a ruler 
in India should permit himself to manifest bitter opposition to 
its study. Wherever else Sanskrit learning may exist, it seems 
a common-place to say that it ought to be at home in India. That 
we are likely to see a Very ‘different result cannot but be matter 
for the gravest regret. 

The serious evils that must sooner or later make themselves 
felt if the study of Sanskrit in this country be discouraged, have 
been so fully discussed in the pages of this Review, as well as 
in other journals both Indian and English, that it savours of 
wearisome repetition to recur to them. Such a policy is no less 
clearly opposed to the Educational Despatch of 1854, and to the 
principles which are still supposed in England to govern Indian 
edneation. ‘The immediate result of Mr. Campbell’s action is to 
alienate a body of men important in numbers and character ; those, 
namely, who look ‘back upon the past with reverent affection, 
and who shrink from all this modern restlessness as tending ‘to 
produce a generation united by no ties of admiration or sympathy 
with that marvellous literature which enshrines all that is heroic 
and wise in their history. Such men he alienates, not necessarily © 





* In a letter from @ambridge which tance with Sanskrit was made almost 
we haye just seen, it is s on very a sine gud non for the attainment of 
good authority that, in the Classical the highest honours. 

Tripos of this year, a fair acquain- 
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by his measures, but by the manner in which he gives effect 
to those measures. ‘The moral evil would be less if Mr. Campbell's 
opposition to Sanskrit were a discriminating opposition ; if Sans- 
krit were discouraged only in order that some more profitable 
study might take its place. But: we are compelled to believe 
that the Lieutenant-Governor’s conviction of the inherent worth- 
lessness of Sanskrit is go complete, that it cannot but express it- 
self in a somewhat contemptuous form. How else shall we ex- 
plain the strange mutilation in the Sanskrit College course by 
which the chair of Smriti, the recorded body of Hindu law, is 
suddenly abolished? In the Presidency and other Colleges, no 
doubt, some acquaintance with general Sauskrit literature is all 
that a liberal education demands; but the Sanskrit College is a 
special institution which exists for the purpose of encouraging 
special research ; and the education which it gives should be com- 
prehensive and complete. To cut off from the College course 
(with minute advantages on the financial side) a most important 
branch of Sanskrit study, is to diminish, so far, the necessity of 
its further existence. We cannot predict. whether this fact will 
be used at any future time as a reason for abolishing the Sans- 
krit College ; but such a result would not greatly surprise us. 

Mr. Campbell, in fact, cannot understand that any parent should 
wish his son to be taught Sanskrit. Some time since he promul- 
gated an order that in all schools it should. be optional with boys 
to learn Sanskrit or Bengéli, The schools were polled, with what 
precise results we cannot say ; but we believe we are within the 
mark in saying that the guardians of four out of every five boys 
declared for Sanskrit. The results, at any rate, were such as to 
disappoint Mr. Campbell’s expectations; and_,in one of his latest 
orders he requires a declaration on honour, that no “undue 
influence” has been used in bringing about so mischievous a 
result. But if parents are so wilfully blind to their own interests, 
that is no reason why Mr. Campbell should not release those over 
whom he cam exercise influence, from the enervating embrace of 
Sanskrit. Accordingly he notifies that any holder of a junior- 
grade scholarship “ may elect to take the practical science course ” 
—that is, the new alternative course for the First Arts Examination 
—‘ without prejudice to the tenure of his scholarship. Such 
a scholarship-holder must continue to attend the English lan- 
guage, history, arithmetic or algebra, and mathematical classes up to 
the First Arts standard, but he need not attend the Sunskrit and 
logic or moral philosophy classes ; and he therefore need not pass 
the First Aris Examination, though the Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes that many will ‘do so.” Such an order as this it is difficult 
to describe in fitting terms. We’ will confine ourselves to criti- 
cising the order in two of its aspects, It is clear, in the first 
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place, that Mr. Campbell considers Sanskrit and logic worse than 
useless. The University prescribes these two studies—and it is 
significant to remember that the scientific members of the Senate 
have, reasonably enough, insisted on logic asa necessary element in 
scientific education—as parts of the alternative course lately adopt- 
ed. But Mr. Campbell thinks them not only useless but injurious ; 
and, without replacing them by any subjects more congenial to his 
own heart, he virtually orders the scholarship-holders to abstain 
from Sanskrit and from logic, as from an unclean thing. Mr. 
Campbell stands alone in his opinion of the value of different 
branches of learning. Others have said that languages are not so 
useful to the growing intelligence as a knowledge of the order of 
nature. Mr. Campbell appears to hold that the study of Sanskrit 
must produce a deadly blight of every mental energy. Yet we 
suppose Mr. Campbell wishes that students of science should not 
only themselves possess information, but should be competent to 
impart it to their. fellow-countrymen; that they should io 
time write manuals of Inorganic Chemistry in Bengali as they 
have already written manuals of Astronomy. It is difficult to 
see how this can be done, until a scientific nomenclature has been 
created, capable of being engrafted on the actual languages of the 
country. It is hardly to be desired that the Greek terms of 
European science should be imported bodily into Bengali; and it 
is equally certain that Beng4li itself isa language too little devel- 
oped to express minute differences of chemical nomenclature. 
‘Unsanskritized’ Bengali cannot cope with the differences of 
protoxide and suboxide, sesquioxide and peroxide ; it is even less 
able to express the subtler distinctions implied in the termina- 
tions of sulphurous, sulphide, sulphuric, sulphate. As men of 
science in Europe were familiar with Latin and Greek, so it is only 
on the condition that men of science in India should be familiar 
with the structure of Sanskrit, that we can hope to see a scienti- 
fic nomenclature gradually developed, by men who know on the 
one hand what it is that they want to express, and, on the other, 
the nuances of the language by which alone it can be expressed, 
But it is to the second result of Mr. Campbell’s order that we 
wish to draw special attention. He says, in effect, to the boys of 
Bengal who have passed the Entrance Examination with credit, 
and who have gained scholarships: ‘If you choose the literature 
course, you shall have the whole irksome drudgery to go through ; 
but if you choose the science course, I will excuse you two out of 
your six subjects, and you shall draw your scholarship-money with- 
out the bugbear of an impending examination to frighten you 
to useless exertion.”’~-What is this but to offera premium to 
idleness, already (as Mr. Campbell, in other moods, would be the first 
to maintain) the besetting temptation of the Bengali? And does 
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Mr. Campbell consider the danger to discipline, and the demoralis- 
ing eftect on the minds of other students, if a number of young men 
are allowed to walk out of the room as soon as a lecture begins, and 
to spend an hour or two in absolute idleness 4 

There is a further aspect of this order which must not be~ ignor- 
ed. It can readily be conjectured how large a number of future 
scholarship-holders willelect the science course which Mr. Camp- 
bell has made so smooth for them. It is not m the nature of the 
Beng4li to resist so’ strong an inducement offered to the weakest 
side of his character. The consequence will be, as before pointed 
out, a dissociation of the teaching in the Colleges—as far as re- 
gards their most promising students—from the curriculum of 
the University. Mr. Campbell has evidently never dreamed that 
this might be an evil; and he is determined, at :all hazards, to 
encourage the study of Physical Science in the Colleges, in a 
far different sense from that in which his encouragement of 
English must be understood. His redistribution of the scholar- 
ship fund of Bengal affords a striking illustration of the kind of 
help he means to. give to the new studies. How far Phy- 
sical Science is meant by these new-studies, and how far land- 
surveying, the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders do not make as clear 
as could be-wished. For instance, a sum of Rs. 20,000, set apart 
in the grant for Colleges, is described in one order as devoted to 
“ surveying classes,” in a later order to “ Physical Science classes.” 
Similarly, a‘sum of Rs. 30,000 for “ surveying classes’ in schools 
is subsequently transformed into a grant for “ drawing, surveying, 
and elementary science classes.” The ‘final resolution, however, 
speaks of these sums as being granted for “science and survey 
classes ;” it may therefore be presumed that both ‘hold an equal 
place in the Lieutenant-Governor’s regards. Now it happens 
that the conditions of demand and supply as regards these two 
subjects are inverted. In surveying the teaching power is 
unlimited, at least in comparison with Mr. Campbell’s require- 
ments. But the demand for such instruction is ‘strictly limit- 
ed by the opportunities of its profitable investment ; in other 
words, by the number of appointments that are open to 
persons possessing this knowledge. The Pablic Works Depart- 
ment of course requires a much wider range of acquirements than 
is to be gained in the new surveying classes; and the only pros- 
pect that the pupils can look forward to isemployment under Mr. 
Campbell’s new scheme of Sub-divisional Establishments, which 
makes provision for 100 kanungos and junior kanungos. The 
effective demand, therefore, is limited by the number of these 
appointments that may fall vacant year by year, which will evi- 
dently be not large. As regards science, the case is reversed. 
We have no means of saying what the demand for scientific instruc- 
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tion may hereafter be, though we have no doubt it will be consider- 
able. But this at least is certain, that the supply cannot be forth- 
coming for some years. And yet, though in one case the demand 
is insignificant, and in the other there are. no means of supplying 
the demand, Mr. Campbell determines to encourage these in- 
cipient studies precisely as if they were enjoying the full current 
of popular favour- Out of a total sum of Rs, 1,28,000, which is 
devoted to scholarships in Bengal, he lias set aside Rs. 50,000 
for science and survey students ; and this at a time when only three 
surveying classes have been organised, and when not one school- 
master in Bengal is known to possess any acquaintance with 
physical geography. 

It is to be regretted that in all Mr. Campbell’s dealings with the 
Educational Department, he should manifest towards the officers 
of the Department a certain tone of irritation, fatal to harmonious 
action. In the Preliminary Budget orders, the Director of Public 
Iustruction is addressed in language of such unusual strength 
that we think it a mistake to have allowed their publication. 
It would at any rate have been more satisfactory if they had been 
published with Mr. Atkinson’s reply, which brought about a 
large modification of the original orders, and in which, therefore, 
he must have satisfactorily disposed of many of the charges brought 
against him. In an earlier letter the professors of Mofussil Colleges 
were “warned” to qualify themselves for duties which, as it 
appeared on reconsideration, they never could by any possibility 
undertake. The warning was quickly withdrawn, and an invitation 
substituted ; but it was hardly to be expected that the professors 
would show very great alacrity in accepting an invitation so is- 
sued. Equally to be deprecated is the groundless suspicion 
that schoolmasters had used “undue influence” in inducing a 
majority of their pupils to learn Sanskrit instead of Bengali. The 
Education Department seems, in Mr. Campbell’s eyes, to be the 
parent of all that is obstructive and of ill report. It is by this De- 
partment that the unmeaning term Urdu was “chiefly introduced.” 
The unsatisfactory state of education in Bengal is due to the 
fact that “ the entire staff of teachers have imbibed their tone from 
the officers of the Educational Department.” It seems to usa pity 
that this semblance of hostility. should so uniformly pervade Mr. 
Campbell’s orders. Common prudence would suggest that nothing 
was to be gained by showing educational officers at every turn 
that the Lieutenant-Governor held them and their work, so lightly. 
It is fortunate that these officers commonly take a keen interest 
in their work, an interest quite independent of the favour with 
which it is regarded.in high quarters ; if it were otherwise, much 
mischief might -be dome-by the kind of criticism which is now . 


applied to them, . 
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Vigorous Government. 


E had hoped that. before going to press the whole of 
the official correspondence relating to the late Kuka dis- 
turbances at Lidhiané would have been published, with the 
orders of the Supreme Government in the case; we should 
then have been able to review it impartially, and express without 
hesitation the opinion we might have formed. We cannot do so 
now ; but so much has been written on the subject in the news- 
apers, such unhesitating approval has been expressed by some 
journals in support of what they call “ vigour,” that we cannot 
pass without notice, what has certainly been one of the most pro- 
minent “ topics ” of the Jast quarter. We feel that in making the 
following remarks, we are in no way prejudging Mr. Cowan :— 

Stript of the exaggerations of both friend and foe, the case 
against that officer stands thus :—He caused 49 men to be put to 
death without any legal warrant for his act; such a proceeding 
by a British officer is of the very gravest importance, and can only 
be justified by the clearest proof of its necessity, that is, that°the 
officer had before him evidence sufficient to convince any reason- 
able man, that unless he acted as he did far greater evils would 
tesult. The one side allege that Mr. Cowan had no such evidence, 
the other side maintain that he had ; the Supreme Government 
has marked its sense of the gravity of the act by suspending him 
until he has submitted a report justifying his conduct. Until this 
report is published, we cannot say what evidence was before Mr. 
Cowan, and therefore we can neither acquit nor condemn him ; 
a portion of the press, whilst warning us that it is unfair to con- 
demn him until we have heard his defence, loudly applaud him on 
the evidence afforded by the accounts already published. They 
Should remember that if they applaud him on this evidence, their 
opponents have at least an equal right to condemn him on it. 

But a very large portion of Mr. Cowan’s supporters rest 
their defence of him on much wider grounds than this. They 
treat the question of the amount of evidence in this particular 
case as one of trifling importance ; they say generally, with refer- 
ence to disturbances like those at Lidhiana “ that this sort of 
thing must be put down.” We must not shilly-shally about legal 
technicalities ; we must act with “ vigour ;’ we must strike terror 
into all malcontents by allowing, or even éncouraging, the dis- 
trict officers to order to instant execution the very first band that 
attempts to disturb the public peace. As this expression of a 
general policy in no way affects the particular case of Mr. Cowan, 
we have no hesitation in examining it’ at length. 

Firstly, what is the sort of thing that must be put down? We 
shall'be told, disturbances by fanatics in general and by Kukas in 
particular. Before we consider how these disturbances are to be 
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put down, let us consider who the Kukas really are. The task is 
not difficult, for their position-is thoroughly well known. They 
aim at reforming their own religion, and stand as regards the Sikhs 
in much the same position as Wahhabis to the Muhammadans—that 
is in minor points, for in the main point of difference between the 
orthodox and the reformers there is no resemblance whatever. 
Our readers are doubtless aware that the Sikhs believe that the 
line of their Garfs, or spiritual heads, has long since ceased ; the 
Ktkas believe that their leader Ram Singh is himself a Gara. It 
is known that the sect originated in a true desire for the reform of 
the national religion and had nothing to do with any political 
motives. 

These are still the views of Ram Singh ; the utmost we have 
heard against him is that he must bave been cognisant of the 
designs of some of his followers, and that he has made no real 
efforts to restrain them. 

Meantime the sect has increased in numbers, but the very 
largest computation gives it only three lakhs of members. It is 
indeed thoroughly well organized, but we may safely say that if 
we were to hand over the Pavjab to the Kukas to-morrow, they 
could not maintain their ascendancy for a single week. Yet it by 
no means follows that they are powerless for mischief ; the posi- 
tion of all new creeds in the East is much the same ; they origi- 
nate with true men whose sole aim is the remedy of existing cor- 
ruption ; they are joined by others whose aim is equally praise- 
worthy, but whose Zeal is-dangerous; their object is good, 
and to attain it, they would not shrink from violence; by 
the energy and sincerity of these men, numbers are convert- 
ed, whose almost sole belief isa profound faith in the inspira- 
tion of their prophets, and who are incapable of reasoning on 
any point in which this faith is concerned. The number of con- 
verts of this class at length reaches its limit, and so does the 
patience of the more zealous of the leaders. They have not the 
safety-valves enjoyed by their more civilised brethren in England ; 
there we see the leaders of the different sects, all equally in earn- 
est, demonstrating violently to crowded audiences that the reform 
of the world—nay even the salvation of the souls of its inhabitants 
—depends entirely on its conversion to the particular ‘ism ” of 
the speaker. A bystander would expect the whole meeting to 
rush to arms in support of its principles ; it is said that they did so 
in the middle ages, when the state of civilisation was not unlike 
that of India now ; but in the present day we find them all dis- 
perse quietly to their dinners; and an hour hence, one listening to 
their conversation would scarcely suppose they had any views at all. 

Far different is it inthe East ; here, although by law the right 
of meeting is as fully recognised as in England, there are few 
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up-country districts where a “ vigorous ” official would allow it to be 
openly enjoyed—at any rate the exercise of the right is scarcely 
attempted ; the whole of the proceedings of the sect are conducted 
almost in secret ; and this very fact tends much to increase the influ- 
ence of the second-rate and more violent men. Passing from place 
to place they keep up the zeal of the mass of their followers with 
ridiculous rumours of the approach of the “ day of salvation,” and 
support their assertion with a still more ridiculous reference to “signs 
from heaven.” A republic that has for years tolerated the nonsense 
of Dr. Cumming, should not be too Lard on these “dupes. Buta 
fanaticism which is harmless in England, in India is most danger- 
ous ; the sect becomes like a train of powder which the slightest 
spark may explode. Jn vain do the old leaders express their disap- 
proval ; their subordinates are past control ; they know that unless 
a “sign is given their influence must decay, and often no doubt 
they have talked themselves into a state which renders reasoning 
impossible. They may honestly believe that “ the Lord is on their 
side ;” the result of this belief has been the same from the time of 
the Apostles down to the outbreak at L&dhiana, Then “ false 
Christs’” lead hundreds out into the wilderness to perish of hunger ; 
now “false gras” lead their dupes to be blown from the guns, 
Between the two periods countless similar outbreaks have occurred, 
and if they have not in all cases proved disastrous failures, their 
success has been like that of the man who “drew a bow at a ven- 
ture,” and has been due to no merit in the attempt. If any Govern- 
ment has collapsed under the blow, it has been because it was so 
utterly rotten that even such a blow could overthrow it. Is the 
British Government in India of this nature ? 
But we have no hesitation in admitting that an outbreak even 
of a few fanatics isa thing that should be put down as far as 
ossible. The question is, what are the best means for this purpose? 
The party of “ vigour” have no hesitation in answering, “rush it,” 
“stamp it out,” “string up” all the men you catch; “string 
up” Ram Singh and all his lieutenants, or at any rate transport 
them, “ turn all Kukas out of Government employ, and shave their 
heads.” ‘To these men a reference to the sanctity of human life is a 
“ canting sentimentalism,” at any rate when the life in question is 
the life of an opponent; so we will say nothing about the 
humanity of their policy. We wiil argue the matter as if the life of 
a Kuka were of no more importance than that of a dog, or even of 
acabbage. Wesimply ask, “ what do you expect from this policy ?” 
You know that unless it is “ thorough,” it must fail. Dare you make 
it thorough? Can you extirpate the Kukas? Dare you even 
attempt to do so? You know you dare not; if you did you would 
most certainly be hanged, if not in India, at least as soon as you 
arrived in England; if Ram Singh has been guilty of any crime, 
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let him be tried by law for that crime. You dare not execute him or 
transport him for merely “ political reasons ;” nor can you imprison 
him for life on this charge; he must be released sooner or later ; 
he will then return in triumph, nor will the sack of his home make 
him better disposed towards the Government. Assuming the execu- 
tion of the more humble prisoners was not an act of absolute neces- 
sity, what have you gained by it? You say you have completely 
“cowed” the Kukas. You have merely stunned them for the mo- 
ment. You have diminished their numbers by about 100 men, 
and have captured some of their leaders; you have also caused the 
lukewarm and time-servers to abandon their creed. When they 
see that youdare do nothing more, how long will it be before new 
leaders arise, and the sect recovers its spirit? We say you dare 
do no more, for you cannot make the mere fact of being a Kuka 
penal, or pass exceptional laws against the sect. Supposing you did 
dare to do so and that you succeeded in putting down the Kukas, in 
what respect have you gained? The fire of fanaticism will only 
break out in some other direction. 

We cannot see that there is anything to gain by this policy of 
“vigour.” On the other hand there is much to lose.- By a petty 
persecution against the sect generally, you merely render it more 
fanatical and entirely crush the influence of those of its members 
who are well affected to the British Government ; by wholesale and 
illegal executions you make martyrs of petty criminals. You 
render it certain that if another outbreak occurs, the rioters will 
commit the wildest excesses from sheer desperation, and that they 
will never again quietly surrender toa few armed men. In ad- 
dition to its effect en the sect persecuted, what is the effect 
of your policy on the people at large? First of all on the 
non-Kuka relatives of the men executed? They looked on them 
as foolish heretics, and would have considered that it only served 
them rightly if their folly brought on them the chastisement of 
the law. Now they look on them as cruelly butchered. That they 
should do so is natural, for we should do so ourselves under similar 
circumstances ; supposing relatives of our own joined the Society of 
Jesuits and made a frantic attempt to seize Edinburgh and establish 
the Inquisition; we should by no means regret to see their zeal 
cooled by a little wholesome correction ; but if they were executed 
without trial, we should entirely overlook their faults and rave 
against the Government, - 

On the people at large the effect is equally disastrous. Asa rule 
they thoronghly detested the Kukas; now they are beginning to 
look on them as national martyrs. No doubt many native syco- 
phants applaud the-‘_vigour ” loudly. Some few may even really 
approve of it, but we aré convinced (and all our enquiries confirm 
this conviction,) that it is viewed by them as arule with the strong- 
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est disapproval. It has given Englishmen an opportunity of using 
the hateful talk about “a conquered country,” a. “ruling by the 
sword,” which does so much to widen the gulf between the two 
classes. It has given natives the opportunity of saying that whilst 
we cant in Council about our desire to apply to India those 
maxims of government which have proved good elsewhere, we 
in our hearts desire to rule them in a way which in Europe we are 
loudest in denouncing as detestable. 
We have expressed our disapproval of the policy of “ vigour,” 
What do we advocate in its place? We answer, a thoroughly im- 
artial administration of the law, and a most careful avoidance 
of anything like a religious or political persecution. Magistrates 
of districts should get the best information they can of the move- 
ments of Kukas or any other fanatics, but they should let them 
elearly understand that as long as they refrained from breaking 
the law, they would be as much entitled to its protection as any 
other members of the community. If they were convicted of 
breaking it, they must pay the penalty. A so-called “ political” 
offence is merely an offence punishable under a certain section of 
the Penal Code; persons accused under that section are entitled 
to as fair trialsas persons accused under any other section, and 
their punishment should be regulated by precisely the same con- 
siderations. Thus of two men convicted of “ levying war against 
the Queen,” one might be a dangerous ringleader against whom 
a sentence of death might justly be carried out, the other might 
be a wretched dupe for whom a short imprisonment would be 
ample punishment. The party of “‘ vigour” say we are not strong 
enough to shew such leniency, and therefore they shout “ Death 
to the rebel and mutineer ” without distinction. They rely on their 
boasted sword, but have a very uncomfortable feeling that it 
may at any time break sharp off at the hilt, We prefer to rely on 
a policy which we should not be ashamed to own before an English 
audience, Itis a firm and impartial administration of the law, 
and a firm resolve that nothing but the most absolute necessity 
shall induce us to set it aside. 


The Orthography of Indian Proper Names. 

N the 28th February 1870, the Government of India auth- 
orised the adoption of a uniform system of spelling for the 
Gazetteers and Maps now being prepared by the Statistical Depart- 
ment. The system originated with Dr. Hunter, and is explained by 
him as founded on “ the principles of transliteration advocated by 
Sir William Jones a bundded years ago, but modified so as to suit 
the exigencies of cartography, and to make allowance for that 
considerable class of Indian places which have by lapse of time 


obtained a historical or popular spelling too firmly fixed to be 
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now ‘wholly changed.” During the last two years the system has 
been creeping gradually into popular favour and general use, and 
has been during the past quarter the subject of criticism and con- 
troversy in most of the journals of northern India. Public opinion, 
whilst it is by no means decided as to the intrinsic merits of 
the particular system thus authoritatively promulgated, appears 
to be unanimous in demanding some reform, and one that should be 
in the direction of uniformity. Whilst, however, nearly all writers 
deplore the present chaotic dispensation, it appears to us that 
comparatively few fully appreciate the difficulties that lie in the 
way of the introduction of any method that may have a fair chance 
of becoming really general in its use. Too many, underrating these 
difficulties, are inclined to be. bigoted in the support of their own 
opinions, to be captious. about minor points of detail, and critical 
about minute inaccuracies and small evils in the system which 
has been put,forward. 

We propose to devote a few lines, to poitit out some of the ad- 
vantages of the new system, and at the same time to indicate some 
points in which we regard itas defective. As the best proof of 
our own impartiality in the matter, we wish distinctly to state 
that, whilst we shall be glad tosee the system authoritatively 
modified in any or all of those portions against which we are 
about to raise objections, it is our full intention in any case loyally 
to follow it in its entirety in the pages of this Review. We are 
of those-who believe that, in matters of orthography, uniformity 
is of far more importance than the attainment of any ideal per- 
fection of detail.* We shall briefly consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system (1) with reference to its adoption of 
the Jonesian (or, which is practically the same, the Wiisonian) 
method of transliteration ; (2) with reference to the modifications 
of that method said to be necessitated by reasons of expediency. 

We would premise, however, that, apart from all considerations 
of the intrinsic’ excellence of the system itself, the most powerful 
argument for its adoption is to be found in the fact, that the 
machinery which has been devised for facilitating its use in prac- 
tice, and the large following that has already been secured for 
it, offer the most reasonable hopes of its ultimate establishment 
in general acceptation. In the first place, it is the only system 
which can boast of an authorised and extensive list of geographical 
names spelt in the way which is sanctioned by it. This most 
important advantage it owes to the zeal and industry of Dr. 
Hunter, who has recently issued (at the request, we presume, 
of the Postal authorities) a Guide to the Orthography of Indian 


* In articles signed by the authors, in all other cases, the Editor will un- 
the a the uniform system dertake to secure this uniformity as 
will be left to their discretion; but far as he is able. 
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Proper Names; with a list showing the true lling of ail 
Pied tos and villages in I ills,” This list wriahene et foe 

arallel columns, showing—/irst, the name as now spelt in the 

ostal Guide; secondly, the accurate transliteration from the 
vernacular character on the Wilsonian system ; third/y, the name 
as spelt in Keith Johnstun’s Roval Atlas ; fourthly, the “ practi- 
cal spelling to be adopted by Government,” 2.e., the authorised 
spelling under the new system. Here we get the full necessary 
particulars regarding the spelling of the names of no less than 
2,186 places; and it is at once obvious that an immense ste 
towards uniformity has been made by the publication of suc 
a list. Again, the support which the system has already receiv- 
ed is most important. The Government of India has adopted 
it; so have several of the local Governments (those of the 
Panj4b and Bombay have within the last few days issued the 
most peremptory orders to this effect, accompanied by a list 
of the chief towns and villages in the provinces); so have 
the Post Office, the Telegraph Department, the Surveys. Dr. 
Keith Johnston in his new mapof India for the Royal Atlas, 
and Mr. John Murray in his Travellers’ popular Handbook for 
India, adopt the system. The scientific Societies and the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta already use the Wilsonian system of translitera- 
tion in its entirety. The leading newspaper in each of the fol- 
lowing provinces,—-Bengal, the North-West, the Central Provinces, 
the Panjéb,—follow the system with more or less strictness. On 
these points Dr. Hunter wisely says, in his Guide :— 


If the system is to take lasting root, it must be the product of a 
natural growth, not a hot-house plant called into existence by Go- 
vernment forcing. The public must be persuaded, not compelled. 
But I am satisfied that the system has right reason on its side; and 
that, aided by patient watching and by the official machinery indicat- 
ed above, right reason will in this case prevail. 


Now that the works of the learned Societies, the popular news- 
papers, the “ Post Office Guide,” and the postal dies, the Telegraph 
Department’s lists of stations, the Gazetteers and the revised survey 
maps, and most of the official Gazettes, will all exhibit a uniform 
(or nearly uniform) orthography ; it seems certain that, the same 
name being nearly everywhere presented in the same spelling, 
the popular eye will be unconsciously and rapidly educated to 
adopt it. 

Returning to the division of our subject indicated above ; under 
the first head, we believe that the wisdom of the course which 
has been adopted is fully established by the consideration that 
the whole world of European and American scholars and oriental- 
ists has already firmly and finally adopted the Wilsonian system ; 
and it seems to us that it would bea grievous folly if, whilst we 
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are attempting a great and salutary revolution for the sake of uni- 
formity amongst Indian writers, we were to put ourselves into 
direct opposition to the established opinions and usages of scien- 
tific writers throughout the world. Dr. Hunter has well and fairly 
stated the case, from this point of view, between the rival systems 
of Professor Wilson (or Sir W. Jones) and Dr. Gilchrist :-— 


The popular spelling of Indian names is at present based en no 
uniform system whatever. Eighty years ago Sir William Jones pub- 
lished his system of transliterating Indian names upon the continental 
mode of rendering the vowel sounds. This system represents the 
Indian ¢, as in police, ravine, by i; the soft w sounds as in rude or 
bull by w,; and.so forth, On the other hand, Dr. Gilchrist published 
a system which, by the free use of double letters, endeavours to render 
the phonetic value of the Indian vowels more apparent to the un- 
educated English eye. Thus the above two vowels would be rendered 
not by. the Italian ¢ and @ but as eeandoo. For three-quarters of 
a century one set of Englishmen has been writing and printing In- 
dian names on the first system, while another set has been using the 
second ; and the confusion has been increased by passing travellers, 
mariners, and railway engineers, who have used no system wha‘ever, 
but spelt the names of places which they came across in any loose 
fashion that struck their fancy, or roughly represented the sound to 
their untrained ear. It is clear, therefore, that, whatever system of 
spelling the Government may adopt, it must make up its mind to 
encounter the opposition of those who have been accustomed to spell 
in the other mode. The Scientific Societies and the whole body of 
European scholars have-decided in favour of the system of Sir William 
Jones, which is simply the system pursued by the general common- 
wealth of European nations. On the other hand, the local public 
seems to prefer Dr. Gilchrist’s mode of transliteration ; and with one 
or two exceptions the Anglo-Indian press adopts it ;* yet one system 
or another must be adopted. For, in addition to the names transli- 
terated upon these recognised systems, there is a vast number of 
Indian places, towns, &., spelt on no plan whatever. The choice 
practically lies between encountering a loud local opposition, or placing 
the Government's imprimatur upon a system universally condemned by 
the Asiatic Societies, and ‘by the whole body of European scholars. 
The subject has presented itself in a variety of shapes for many 
years, and in 1868 the Government wisely determined to face the 
temporary local criticism, rather than to subject itself to the perma- 
nent strictures of those who are most competent to pronounce in the 
matter, and whose decision will sooner or later become public opinion.” 


In adopting Sir William Jones’ method, an important and, 
as we think, a wise concession has been made to the exigencies 
of typography and map-making by the rejection of all diacriti- 
cal marks for the consonants; the only exception which we 


* This was written in 1869, Things have now changed, 
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would have been inclined to make would have been in the case 
of the nasal (fi), which is hardly adequately represented by n. 
Of course this concession, like all other compromises, injures 
the symmetry of the scheme ; but it would have been a hopeless 
task to attempt to introduce-into popular and general use a 
system involving the continual use of hosts of ¢’s, d’s, n’s, 98's, 
&c., some dotted and others undotted, some accented and others 
unaccented ; besides, a new element of possible error would have 
been introduced into all our printers’ proofs, and ‘the insertion 
of accents, dots, &c., ina map is ‘a matter of considerable nicety. 

The two points in the Wilsonian system of transliteration which 
have been most obnoxious to the criticism of the adherents 
of the so-called “popular” system of Dr. Gilchrist, are (1) the 
use of @ to indicate the Urvocal or “ original” vowel; and (2) 
the use of accented vowels instead of double letters. They object 
to the first, because uneducated Englishmen sometime pronounce 
the a as if it were @ or ah; and to the second, because it is 
alleged that printers’ devils misplace the accents. These two 
objections have been fairly answered in a letter to the Indian 
Observer of February 24, 1872, from which we will take the 
following extract :— 


With regard to the first I would ask if you do not adopt a, what 
other symbol will you adopt? I take it for granted that uniformity 
is necessary. The difficulty is that, as this sound (the ‘reed-sound’ 
of the human voice) appearsto be fundamentally present in all the 
vowel-sounds, so all the vowel-sounds in their turn have a tendency 
to degenerate into it ; and, consequently, the temptation is very great, 
in random transliteration, to neglect uniformity, and select any vowel 
which may be suggested by the analogy of some well-known word. 
Thus in Elphinstone I find in one page every one of the five English 
vowels used successively to indicate this sound ; at page 225-I find Saras- 
wati, Menu, Bramins, Mahometan, Jumna (for Yamuné or Dr, Hunter's 
Jamnf)! In Marshman also at pp. 31, 33, 36, I find all the vowels 
‘similarly impressed ; in Nagarcote, Brahmin, Mahomed, Sutlege. Mr. 
Marshman, following what I believe is sometimes called the popular 
‘system, is in other parts almost pedantic in his use of w for this pur- 
pose ; but I think’ no more powerful argument against this usage is 
needed, than a list of a few of the absurdities to which it leads hin— 
such as Himalayu, Mugudu, Ramu, Siwu, Dunduku, Goutumu, Ravunu. 
Moreover, as I have shown above, he is not consistent ; and this incon- 
sistency is most evident and most pernicious in such words as Madura 
_(p. 21) where the u is the Wilsonian u It seems to me impossible to 
get over the difficulty that, if you use « for this philological a, you have 
_no symbols whereby you can indicate our wand @; as the double o 
must be appropriated to one of these. And the difficulty presented 
by the absurd appearance of u as a final letter appears to me scarcely 
less insuperable ; whereas the a in this critical position is always pro- 
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nounced by Englishmen with a fair approximation to accuracy. I 
am very fearful of really deserving the charge of pedantry with which 
you appear inclined to threaten the would-be reformers of Anglo-Indian 
transliteration ; or I would lay more stress on one further consideration 
—viz., that unless we get absolute uniformity, all our. transliterations 
will be not only absolutely valueless, but actually so many pierres 
d'achoppement to European students of comparative philology —to whom, 
moreover, the a as a symbol of the Urvocal is perfectly intelligible 
under the Wilsonian system. Permit me to remind you when you poke 
fun at us about “not making sufficient allowance for the weaknesses 
of our less learned countrymen,” that the number of uneducated 
Anglo-Indian readers is infinitesimal, when compared with the number 
of uneducated readers of a vernacular language in any country of the 
world ; and I venture to think that any man of average intelligence will 
quickly learn that the a in Anglo-Indian names is the ain “woman,” 
“rural,” and not the broad a in “calm,” or the short @ in ‘‘ Sam.” 

Turning to the second point, your objection to the accented vowels, 
it seems to me that you (in common with most other writers on your 
side of the question) are inclined to overestimate the difficulties of 
printing them ; and are forgetful of the fact that, in the- type, the ac- 
cents are cast with, and form a part of, the letters to which they are 
attached ; and consequently cannot be “ shot down on the wrong 
vowels,” at the sweet wills of the printers’ devils. To a compositor, 
an accented a is as different from an unaccented one as either is from 
any other letter ; nor are they in any way more likely to be misprinted 
one for the other. The only printing difficulties that strike me as worthy 
of notice are—(1)~press readers and authors, until they get accustomed 
to it, will find the work of correcting proof-sheets a little more difficult, 
merely because a new element of possible inaccuracy has been intro- 
duced; and (2) presses will have to be furnished with as many new 
sets of type for every fount, as there are new (i.e, accented) letters. 
And I think that sufficient concession has been made to these difficulties 
by giving up all diacritical marks for the consonants ; provided that, 
for other reasons, accented vowels are really preferable to the double 
letters. These other reasons are matters of detail into which I cannot 
enter fully here ; I will merely suggest one or two. In the first place, 
I cannot help thinking that the double letters have an ugly and unsym- 
metrical appearance, but this is of course merely a matter of taste. In 
the second place, a far more important consideration is the fact that the 
accented vowels occupy much less space, andare consequently invalu- 
able for cartographic purposes, In the third place, I do not think you 
can adequately represent the Wilsonian u, if 00 represent @ and u be 
used for the philological a ; I do not think 7 can be adequately represent- 
ed (unless it be a final, by y) if ee represent t—for neither 7 (on the 
analogy of the ee) nor e can perform that function.” 


We now turn to-the-second division of our subject, viz., the 
Open departures from the=Wilsonian method which have been 
sanctioned by the Government on the authority of Dr. Hunter. 
These of course are peculiar to this system, and make it essen- 
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tially a new method. ‘The necessity for such mmodificatious arises 
from two causes—English usage, and native local variations in 
usage, each of which we will consider separately. 

The most important of these causes (though it affects a far 
smaller number of names of towns than are affected by the second 
cause) is the fact that popular English usage has given a certain 
fixity to the spelling of the names of some two hundred towns and 
districts in India. Thus, it would be obviously absurd and pedan- 
tic to a degree toaltera single letter of the names of Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras, or Calcutta. On the other hand, it is perfectly 
practicable to alter Punjab into Panjdb; for the name of the 
province is already spelt in both ways, and we may as well adopt 
the correct method where we have a cchoice. But the difficulty is, 
where are we to draw the line? We will quote Dr. Hunter's 


answer to this question :-— 


There is a large class of more doubtful cases, such as Roy Bareilly, 
Lucknow, and Cawnpoor. The first of these names furnishes a type of 
a numerous family in which Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas comes ‘to 
our aid. The old Anglo-Indian form was Roy Bareilly ; the mode to 
which Dr. Keith Johnston’s map has given popular fixity in England is 
Rai Bareilli ; and from this the change to the correct form, namely, Rai 
Bareli, is so slight that I have not hesited to make it. On the other 
hand, the word Lucknow being the capital of a Province, and having 
obtained a historical fixity of spelling from the events of the Mutiny,* 
I have not ventured to alter it into the correct form Lakhnau, or any 
modification of it, although Dr. Keith Johnston deemed this practica- 
ble. The third of the above examples, Cawnpur, is also a representa- 
tive word. Its spelling in the vernacular is variously returned as 
Khénpur and K4nhpur, (the latter being a contraction of K4nhdipur, 
meaning Krishnapur). Dr. Keith Johnston gives in his map the two 
forms—Kanhpur and Cawnpur. I have not ventured to go further than 
the latter form. In the same way with regard to a large class of words 
such as Lahore, Mysore (Maiséré), Vellore (Vellara), &., I have con- 
fined myself to striking out the final e which would, according to the 
now authorised orthography, be sounded, and have spelt the words 
Lahor, Mysor, Vellor. Throughout I have most carefully avoided 
anything like the destruction of the identity of the word by a change 
in the spelling.” 

In many names which have been thus “screwed up a little 
towards the pitch of scientific accuracy” by Dr. Hunter, we cannot 
but regard the result as deplorably unsymmetrical, and even hide- 
ous. Even if compromises of this sort be at all admissible—and 


we are compelled to admit that they probably are made necessary 
*°We regret to observe that Dr. ful hash; if we have the ain the 





Hunter must have altered his mind first syllable, the combinations cé aud 


after writing this ; for he now spells ow are outrageous, 
the word Zacknow. This is a dread- 
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sometimes by local prejudice,—for Dr. Hunter has _ evidently 
struggled hard to establish something like accuracy in his list— 
we would strongly urge that (except in the four firmly fixed spell- 
ings mentioned above) all forms like ck and ow and the use of c for 
k, which actually outrage the very fundamental principles of the 
system, should be rejected. For instance, Lacknow appears to 
us to be utterly incomprehensible ; if we pronounce it according 
to the old English system, it will be Lack-now ; if we attempt to 

ronounce it according to the Wilsonian method, we shall be 
puzzled by the ck and the.ow, but will probably hit upon Luck-né ; 
and in either case we shall be wrong. For our own part we should 
be glad to see the word written Lakhnawu, which every educated 
man would know how to pronounce; at the same time we are 
prepared to yield to the force of Dr. Hunter’s own arguments 
quoted above, wherein he shows that it is historically fixed ss 
Lucknow ; but we protest against Lacknow. Cattack is, we 
think, even more reprehensible ; for it is difficult to see that any 


historical fixity can be claimed for Cuttack, which form, moreover, ~ 


is invariably mispronounced by the accent being placed on the 
second syllable ; whilst we fancy that few who are concerned with 
the spelling at all, would be exercised by the right spelling Katak, 
The above are the only points whereon we shall venture to 
question Dr. Hunter’s good judgment. In the numerous diffi- 
culties which have presented themselves, by the local and dialectic 
variations in usage with regard-to-the spelling of the names of 
the same place, his decisions appear to us to have been for the 
most part highly judicious, The multiform vernaculars of India 
not only differ widely in their written character ; they also exhibit 
a most perplexing series of vowel and consonant changes and of 
terminal variations. With regard to the terminal variations, we 
will quote a paragraph from Dr. Hunter’s note which will at once 
serve to illustrate the difficulty of the point, and to give a fair 
sample of the judicious treatment of which we have spoken :— 


Cases constantly occur in which the transliterator has to decide be- 
tween the uniform philological spelling of the word and its conflicting lo- 
cal variations. With regard to grém, I have found it necessary to fol- 
low local usage, so that it appears in the following list as grdém, gdon, gdm, 
and gdn. With regard to the second great terminal affix pur, 1 have 
uniformly spelt it with a short w as pur.t A third common affix, 
nagar, town, which Ango-Indians have hitherto variably spelt as 


nagar, nagore, naggur, nuggur, nuggore, &c., is here uniformly spelt 





+t Dr. Hunter elsewhere notes that It also takes the feminine form purt 
this is written with a long#ip-Urdu, and in South India it becomes puru ; 
with a short « in Bengali, and éither besides several Anglo-Indian forms, 


with a long or short w in Sanskrit such as pore and poor. 
and some of its descended languages. 
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ar. A fourth, shahr, city, has enjoyed an even wider range of 
orthography, but is here invariably spelt shahr. 


Dr. Hunter admits that a protracted intricate discussion might be 
raised about each one of at least fourteen hundred names amongst 
the 2,186 post towns, on the spelling of which he has had to de- 
cide, Such discussions would probably be useless in most cases: 
and in all, only satisfactory to the advocates of the form finally 
adopted. We are grateful to the Government, and to Dr, Hunter, 
for what has been here done for us in rendering possible a general- 
ly uniform method of orthography ; and whilst we hope to see 
some further improvements worked out in the details of the 
scheme, we trust that we shall before long see it universally used 


by all Anglo-Indian writers. 





Bengal Municipalities’ Bill, 1872. 


EXT to the District Road Cess Act, this is the most important 
measure which has come before the Bengal Council since 

Mr. Campbell became our Lieutenant-Governor. The statement of 
objects and reasons given at the end of the draft of the bill makes 
out that consolidation of the various enactments under which 
municipalities are at present administered is the chief object of 
the proposed alteration of the law. In this case at least consolida- 
tion seems a very doubtful advantage; at present there is one 
law for budding municipalities, and another for full blown ones, and 
the new Act of 234 sections is intended to take the place of several 
short and distinct laws which are now beginning to be fairly under- 
stood. The provisions of the new act will doubtless soon be mas- 
tered by the official members of local committees, but they will 
certainly present many difficulties to the members of panchayats 
and to the public, to whom this everlasting flux in the law isa 
standing source of amazement and perplexity, Consolidation, how- 
ever, is clearly a pretext, and not a reason in the present instance ; 
and one of the most pressing motives for the change in the law 
is to fit municipalities for new burthens to which they have hitherto 
been strangers. The attention of the Bengal Government appears 
to be at present fixed upon devising means to raise money 
for mass education ; already the colleges of Barhampur, Krish- 
nagar, and Patna, have been abolished, and we believe that 
a commission appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor is at present 
engaged upon the elaboration of a plan for the reduction of zillah 


schools. The new municipal bill appears to be framed with | 


a view to this avowed educational policy of Government; it 
proposes to give the Lieutenant-Governor the power of forcing 


municipalities, under certain circumstances, to provide :- withio ‘ 


their limits elementary education, and also allows —" 
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to support: those zillah schools from: which it is apparently 
the intention of Government to withdraw the grants-in-aid by 
which they are now partly maintained. It’ is also proposed 
to burthen municipalities with a share of the expenses incurred 
under the new District Road Cess Act ; and in order to meet the 
charges for these new objects of expenditure, it is proposed to per- 
mit municipalities to impose fresh taxes within their limits. ‘The 
Bengal Government will of course attempt to shield itself behind 
the municipal commissioners from the public odium which the 
new taxes will be met with; and will say that the imposition of 
the taxes rests with the municipalitites, and that it is optional with 
the commissioners to raise as much or as little as they please. But 
this plea will deceive no one. The existing funds of nine-tenths of 
the municipalities are only sufficient to cover the most necessary 
expenses of police and conservancy ; and if some of this money 
is forcibly diverted by Government to other objects, it is clear that 
more funds must be somehow raised, and in so raising them the 
municipal commissioners will be only stalking horses of the Govern- 
ment. The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but the hands are 
the hands of Esau. 





Indian Patronage. 


HE history of every administration in the world teaches us 
that purity in the bestowal-of State patronage has never 

been attained— has never been even approached—except under 
the pressure of a very strong and united public opinion on the 
subject ; nor indeed by this means (teste the jobbery that noto- 
riously exists in the United States of America), except where 
public opinion is guided by the intelligent and cultivated classes 
of the community, and avowedly governed by high moral and patri- 
otic principles. Nowhere is this political force more powerful than 
in England ; and nowhere are State appointments made with 
greater care or with more scrupulous honesty and patriotism. Not 
dissimilar was the state of affairs under the late Prussian mo- 
narchy ; and its results were apparent in the administration dur- 
ing the war, not only in the military department, but in every 
other Service of the State. It remains to be seen whether under 
the Empire the immense preponderance given to the Junker 
party by that war, will enable it to disregard that force to whose 
beneficent action it owes its aggrandisement, and the country owes 
its prosperity ; should this unfortunately happpen, the German 
Empire may not improbably rival, in its jobbery, the corruptions 
which more than anything-else hastened the fall of the Empire 
in France. In the latter country public opinion, notwithstanding 
the evil influence of extreme parties like the Ultramontanes on one 
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side, and’ the Reds on the other, is hardly less pronounced, and is 
certainly much more vehement than in England ; but it was stifled 
under the weight of the Imperial military despotism, which 
was able to give the keys of the country’s honour and safety to 
the minions of a selfish Court. 

During the early period of our rule in India, the vast patron- 
age of the old Company was the object of continual solicitude both 
im Parliament and in the Cabinet ; and we obtain the key to the 
right understanding of more than one of the many curious Par- 
liamentary intrigues that attended the various renewals of the 
Charter, when we remember that whilst the Crown, the Parlia- 
ment, and the country were alike envious of the close monopoly of 
Indian appointments by the Company, the Parliament and the 
aes were even more jealous of the enormous accession of po- 

itical power that would accrue to the executive by the absolute 

transfer of the whole patronage to the Crown. The happy expe- 
dient of the introduction of a system of open competition for the 
Civil Service, smoothed over many difficulties of this kind; and 
whatever may be deemed to be the demerits or the virtues of the 
competitive system on other points, it has undoubtedly deserved 
well of this country in taking away fromits regulation patronage 
the character of being a preserve for the relationsor bangers-on 
of a few lucky families. 

Old Presidents of the Board of Control and more recent Se- 
cretaries of State, satisfied with having the disposal of the great 
posts—the Governor-Generalship and the other Governorships, 
and the fat prizes of the Army, the Law, and the Church—were 
well pleased to make a virtue of what was (from the force of 
public opinion at home) almost a necessity, and to allow the rule 
detur digniori to be applied to the selection of recruits for the 
regular executive and judicial appointments by the unimpeach- 
able method of an open literary competition. By this means it 
seemed that all jobbery in important places must be at once and for 
ever extinguished ; for the high and dignified posts reserved for 
home patronage were too much exposed to the glare of publicity 
to be seriously hable to any evils of this kind. Circumstances, 
however, which we shall detail, rendered the reform by_no means 
so thorough as was expected. The past quarter has seen, in the 
publication of the correspondence between the India Office and 
the Government of India on the subject of the “Uncovenanted 
Service” Leave-rules, an exposure of a good deal of heart-burn- 
jog and unseemly bickering on the subject of the right to the 
disposal of the surplus patronage in the first instance; and, in 
one or two instances, to which we shall make a brief reference pre- 
sently, the uncertainty about the rights of nominees (caused 
mainly by the uncertainty attending their first appointment) 
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has caused much discontent in more than one large and import-~ 
ant body of public servants. 

The circumstances, to which we alluded above, were those 
which caused the growth and development of many “ Uncoven- 
anted” Services in this country, separate from the regularly-con- 
stituted Civil Service. The causes of this growth may be divided 
under three heads, each of which we will briefly consider by itself. 
The first cause was the obvious fact that most of the subordinate 
posts under the Government of British India, and some of the 
higher peste, were better filled by natives of this country than 
by Englishmen ; the second cause was that the exigencies of the 
public service demanded the retention in this couatry of a num- 
ber of English military officers considerably in excess of the num- 
ber ordinarily required by the army in times of peace, whose ser- 
vices might therefore obviously be economically utilised at such 
times in civil capacities; the third cause was that the services 
required by the Indian Governments from some of their officers 
were of aspecial and technical nature, and required a technical 
training such as could not be expected from the generality of 
their civil officers, Each and all of these causes have contributed 
to swell the numbers and the importance of the “uncovenanted ’ 
and “ nen-regulation ” Services of India, until at the present day 
the aggregate of this patronage is hardly less valuable than that 
which belonged to the Company in the olden days ; whilst the 
purity of its administration is for the most part guarded by none 
of those safeguards with which the disposal of the covenanted ap- 
pointments has been hedged, As things stand at present, there 
seems in many cases to be no hard and fast line between those 
posts which are in the gift of the Secretary of State and those 
which are filled up by the Government of India and by the local 
Governments respectively ; and the uncertainty which exists as to 
the rights of the respective nominees is an indirect consequence 
of this state of affairs. The correspondence to which we have 
referred demonstrates the urgent need of an immediate and definite 
settlement ; and we believe that such a settlement may be best 
effected by mutual concessions, and by the imposition of certain 
tests as qualifications for appointments, to be fixed with the con- 
currence of all the authorities concerned. 

We will first consider the case of those posts which are rightly 
and properly filled by natives of this country; and on this point 
we may at once say that we heartily concur with the reiterated 
declarations of the Secretary of State that Europeans should be 
rigidly excluded from holding such posts. When we remember 
the enormous disadvantayes-under which an Englishman labours 
in coming out to this country—the risks to health and even to 
life in a tropical climate, the severance of all home ties and the gacri- 
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fice of all home prospects, and the terrible eo and the suffer- 
ings entailed by the necessity of educating his children in Eng- 
land and of occasionally visiting home himself in search of health 
— it is obvious that, in posts for which both are equally eligible 
we cannot hope to obtain an Englishman of a calibre equal to 
the native easily obtainable for the same pay. Hence in a mixed 
service of the kind to which we refer, if we offer a pay sufficient 
to attract highly qualified Englishmen, it is certain that we are 
paying their native colleagues at a rate considerably in excess of 
the market value of their services ; whilst on the other hand, if 
the pay and conditions of service be calculated on the scale of 
native requirements, the English employés will either be utterly 
discontented, or (which must wltimately, from the laws of demand 
and supply, happen in any case) they will be of a calibre utterly 
inferior to their native colleagues. The plea which has been put 
forward that Government is bound to provide for the children 


of those Englishmen whom it has brought out to this country, 


is utterly untenable, or at least utterly inapplicable to this case ; 
the obligation, if it exists, should be recognised in the treat- 
ment of the parents, and not by saddling the country with in- 
ferior public servants when a better article is easily procurable. 
With regard, then, to this branch of Indian patronage, it appears 
that it would be sufficient for the public interests if the Indian 
Governments ‘were to be absolutely restricted to natives of the 
country in their choice of nominees, but to be -perfectly free 
otherwise to make the best bargains they can. The Native 
Services should of course be treated liberally—but strictly 
according to native requirements only. If this programme, which 
appears to coincide with the wishes of the Secretary of State, be 
loyally carried out, we believe that the stability of the administration 
will be largely increased, by the extended employment of native 
whilst 


agency ; t its efficiency will be improved, and its cost 
(especially in the items of furlough and sick Sowinten considera- 
bly diminished. 


We come, secondly, to the consideration of the state of things 
which is caused by the obvious necessity and advantage of largely 
employing pepo is Officers in civil posts. An outlet for this 
cheap* supply of labour has been fittingly found. in the various 
non-regulation provinces; where, the forms of the executive and 
judicial administration not being as yet stereotyped, there is not so 
much need as in the older Governments of a high preliminary 
technical training in the civil officers. Mainly on this account, 


* We call this labour cheap, be- tion of his consolidated pay. which is 
cause the actual cost (for Civil ser- in exceas of the military pay he would 





vices) to the country of a military offi- draw in any case, even if he were 


cer in givil employ is only that por- doing nothing. 
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the patronage of the non-regulation provinces has been held to be 
at the disposal of the various Governments concerned, and not to 
Le restricted to the Covenanted Civil Service. So far the arrange- 
ment seems a wise and even a necessary one ; but numerous and 
serious complaints have of late been made of the way in which the 
patronage thus liberated has been distributed. A more or Jess 
formal engagement was formerly entered into by the Supreme Go- 
vernment, that the Covenanted Civil Service should have a mono- 
poly of at least fifty per cent. of these non-regulation appointments ; 
and the question whether this engagement has been fulfilled or 
not has been, during the last quarter, the subject of furious corres- 
pondence in nearly all thenewspapers of Northern India. The 
gravamen of the charges alleged by the. covenanted civilians has 
been that, even in those Commissions in which their promised per- 
centage of appointments has been given them, the percentage has 
often or generally been made up by a preponderance in the lower 
grades, and only a small share of the prizes; and that moreover 
the free distribution of the patronage, originally instituted merely 
for the useful purpose of giving employments to military officers 
who would otherwise be idle, has often been abused to provide for 
the wants of needy relatives or favourites of men in power. We 
have not room inthis place fully to discuss the justice or injustice 
of these charges, which have already been disputed over in the 
daily and weekly press usque ad nauseam ; but we may be allow- 
ed, without attempting to sit in judgment on the merits of the 
particular cases which have been set forth, to draw some practical 
conclusions from the general discussion. In the first place, the 
equity of the case seems to us clearly to demand that the promised 
percentage should be maintained, not only in the aggregate num- 
ber of appointments in any Commission (which must be the case 
according to the letter of the law), but also in the aggregate emo- 
luments ; and the latter condition can only be fulfilled if the per- 
centage be maintained in the higher as well as in the lower grades, 
In the second place, we confess we are unable to understand the 
raison ad étre of an “ uncovenanted civilian” element, in addition to 
the “ military civilians ” and the covenanted civilians, in any Com- 
mission. A priori, the Covenanted Civil Service seems to have a 
right to expect a monopoly of these appointments ; inasmuch as its 
members have been selected in England for the very purpose, and 
by the method which has been authoritatively and finally declar- 
ed to be the best, and only proper one. Special circumstances, as 
we have shown, fairly bar this right, so far as to allow of the em- 
ployment of as many military officers as may be deemed necessary 
and right; but in the absence of such special circumstances, the 
a prior right ought to be respected. On the whole, it seems to us 
that the settlement which is urgently needed to set these disputes 
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at rest for ever, must ultimately take something of this form— 
rules will have to be issued, showing exactly what classes of per- 
sons, and how many of each class, in each grade, may lawfully be 
employed in the administration of the various non-regulation pro- 
vinces. With these inoffensive and wholesome restrictions, the - 
whole patronage will doubtless be left to the unfettered discretion of. 
the Indiaa Governments. With the constitution of the personnel 
of the administrations on this definite footing, ail class differences 
end jealousies should be entirely lost sight of; every officer who has 
once joined a commission should have an indefeasible right to abso-~ 
lutely equal treatment with his fellows, and to promotion in accor- 
dance with his merits as vacancies occur ; except in cases of mis- 
conduct or incompetence, “supersession ” should be as impossible in 
the non-regulation districts, as it is supposed to be in the regula- 
tion provinces. 

We come, in the third and last place, to those appointments which 
require a scientific or technical training ; and here again we think 
that a hard and fast line should be drawn as to the possession of - 
the right of patronage. In by far the larger number of cases—we 
would instance the Educational, the Geological, and similar De- 
partments—the scientific or technical training that is required can 
only be obtained in Europe; and for all such places it is obvious 
that the patronage should rest solely with the Secretary of State, 
and should be exercised only in England. In a few cases—e.g., 
in some legal appointments, which are naturally looked upon as 
the rewards of an able and intelligent local Bar—the technical 
training is best acquired in India; and appointments to these 
places will doubtless be best made by the local authorities. But 
here, as elsewhere, a ruleis wanted ; and this rule should also stipu- 
late for the possession of certain recognised qualifications by the 
nominee in each case. Constitutional checks and safeguards are 
the pride of the English method of government; and the Indian 
Governments may most fairly demand that the nominees of the 
Secretary of State should be able to present, in every case where 
such a thing is possible, some tangible certificate of their presum- 
able fitness for their particular work. Such a certificate is furnish - 
ed, for the Covenanted Civil Service, by the Dean’s Yard exami- 
ners. For the Educational Department, the rule (which has, we 
believe, in practice always been adhered to by the Secretary of 
State) that every nominee must be a graduate in honours of one of 
the home Universities, should be laid down in precise terms. For 
the Geological Department, the testamurs of the natural science 
(Geological) examiners at thie Universities, or the certificates of the 
professors of Jermyn Street, may fairly be demanded, And so on 
for the other scientific and technical departments. Moreover 
code of rules such those we have suggested, would also contain 
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a distinct statement (as proposed for the non-regulation administra- 
tions) of the rights of nominees with regard to promotion; and 
would doubtless render impossible such an appointment as 
that of Mr. Cordery to the Directorship of Publie Instruction in the 
Panj4b—an appointment by which the whole Panjab Educational 
Department has recently been aggrieved and insulted by a whole- 
sale and general supersession in favour of agentleman entirely 
unconnected with the Service. 

The somewhat invidious nature of our position here in India 
and the comparatively high terms in many cases offered (to be paid 
out of Indian taxation) in the hope of attracting really good men, 
render it especially necessary that the purity of Tadian appointments 
should be, like Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion. It is, we venture 
to think, obvious that this desirable consummation ean only be ob- 
tained by some such device as that of a definite and inelastic code 
of rules such as that we have suggested. Until some measure of 
this kind is adopted—however immaculately honest and patriotic 
may be, in reality, the intentions and the practice of our rulers— 
we shall not cease to hear those sneers about “taking care of 
Dowb,” those terrible whispers about “ somebody’s cousins” and 
“ brothers-in-law,” those scarcely-disguised charges of nepotism and 
favouritism, which have been so rife of late, and which tend so 
painfully to stultify our pharisaical English professions, and to 
throw discredit on our English rule in India. 





—_— 


The: Mubammaion Daith, 


MONG the topics of the quarter, there are few who will 
deny that the Muhammadan Faith has been perhaps the 
most prominent. What does the Muhammadan believe? Is he 
compelled by the very nature of his creed to live in a state of 
chronic hostility to the established order of things? These and 
similar questions have been brought forward and discussed again 
and again ; and they are, even yet, only resting in an uneasy 
slumber. A very small matter would awaken them into all their 
former activity. We think, then, it will not be devoid of interest 
to give a short account of the various sources whence the Musal- 
man degives his rules of faith and practice. The Orientalist will 
smile at the (to him) very obvious facts we shall have to include 
in a brief notice like the present ; but we are writing for the benefit 
of the unlearned, who regard Oriental studies with that aversion 
which they undoubtedly deserve from their intrinsic dreariness. 
The orthodox Musalmd4n then must entirely repudiate the 
notion that the Korén wasromposed by the Prophet or by any 
other for him. The Kor&n is eternal and uncreated ; and the first 
transcript of it has been from everlasting -by the throne of God, 
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written out ona table of immense size, called “The Preserved 
Table,” in which are also recorded the divine decrees, past 
and future. A copy from this table written in one volume on 

per, was brought down to the lowest heaven, by the angel 
Gabriel in the month of Ramadan on the night of: power ; and 
thence Gabriel revealed it, bit by bit, to Muhammad, as the exi- 
gencies of circumstances demanded it.* 

According to the Musalm4n tradition the first verses of the 
Koran which were communicated to the Prophet, were these, 
“Read in the name of thy Lord who hath created man of con- 
gealed blood.” Gabriel announced them to the Prophet in a cave 
of Mount Harah, near to the city of Mecca. Muhammad was ob- 
liged to confess that he could not read, and was unable to under- 
stand a word of that which was written in the volume presented 
to him. The angel at once miraculously inspired him with the 
power to read; and from that time, for the space of twenty-three 

ears, further revelations continued to be made,, sometimes at 
ees and sometimes at Medina. But though the Koran was thus- 
communicated in fragments, the Prophet was permitted to enjoy 
the consolation of seeing the whole once a year, in the shape of a 
magnificent volume bound in silk, and adorned with gold and 
precious stones. On the last year of his life he enjoyed this 
privilege twice. 

As each revelation was communicated to the Prophet, he re- 
cited it to some of the companions or followers who happened 
to be present ; and it was generally committed to writing by some 
one amongst them, upon palm leaves, leather, stones, or any other 
materials which chanced to be at hand. During the Prophet’s 
life-time, no attempt was made to arrange them upon any sys- 
tem. We have no evidence to show that he took any special 
measures to preserve: them from being destroyed ; trusting, it would 
seem, to the marvellous tenacity of the Arab memory for their 
preservation. 

At that time, it must be remembered the practise of writing 
books was rare among the Arabs, The history of the different 
tribes, their genealogies, their poetry, were preserved by the aid 
of memory alone, and thus transmitted down from-one generation 
to another. A highly educated man of that time was ene who 
carried about in his head’ the history, genealogies, adventures, 









































* The Prophet records this'descent months, Therein'do'the angels des- 
in these words :—“ Verily we sent cend, and the Spirit Gabriel also, b 
down the Koran in the night of Al- the permission of their Lord wit 
kadr (i.e. power). And what shall his decrees concerning every matter. 
make thee. understand how excellent It is peace until the rising of the 
the night of Al Kadris? The night morn. Sura xcvii. 
of Al Kadr is better than a thousand 
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idioms, and. in a word, all the characteristics which distin- 
guished the various desert tribes from each other. .Thus Ibn 
Khallikan relates the following of Hammad ar-Rawia (i¢., the 
narrator), “one of the best informed of men” :—“ Being one da 
present at a public audience given by the Khalif oR gaa ad 
he was asked by that prince in what way he merited the surname 
of ‘the narrator,’ and he returned this answer—‘ Because I can 
recite the poems of every poet whom you, QO Commander of the 
Faithful-! have ever known or heard of ; and I can rehearse, more- 
over, the compositions of many poets whom you will acknowledge 
that you did not know, neither did you hear of ; and no one can 
quote to me passages of ancient and modern poetry without my 
being able to tell the ancient from the modern,’ The Khalif then 
asked him how much poetry he knew by heart, and Hammad 
replied, ‘ A great deal more than I can tell; but I can recite to 
you for each letter of the alphabet, one hundred long poems 
rhyming in that letter, without taking into account the short pieces ; 
and all these composed exclusively by poets who lived before the 
promulgationof Islam.’ On this the Khalif told him that he 
intended to make a trial of his talent, and he ordered him _ there- 
fore to begin his recitations) Hammad commenced and continu- 
ed till the Khalif having grown fatigued withdrew, after leaving 
a@ person in his place to verify the truth of the assertion, and hear 
him to the last. -In that sitting he recited two thousand one hun- 
dred kastdas by -poets .who flourished before Muhammad ; and 
the Khalif, on being informed of the fact, ordered him a present of 
one hundred thousand dirhems.’” Among a people thus abnormally 
gifted, trusting the preservation of his revelations to the me- 
mory merely, was not so wild an experiment on the part of the 
Prophet as it seems to us. It became a mark of honour to know 
the Koran by heart. ‘The person who, in any company, could re- 
peat the Koran with the greatest accuracy, was of right entitled 
to conduct the public prayers, toa larger share of the spoils won 
upon the field of battle ; and if he fell a martyr of the Crescent, he 
was honoured with the : first burial. And according to early tradi- 
tion, several of the:Prophet’s followers could during his life-time 
repeat the entire revelation without a single omission. 

But very shortly after the death of the Prophet was fought 
the terrible battle of YemAna against Moseilama—“ the. Liar, ” 
as Muhammad.had stigmatised him. The Liar was slain, and his 
followers dispersed, but the struggle had been desperate and bloody, 
and so many of .the:Faithful distinguished by. their knowledge of the 
Koran were. slain, that it became apparent a few more such 
battles would simply “eradicate the Koran from the minds of 
men, Omar anjed upon the ,Khalif Abu . Bakr to lose no time 
in making an authoritative collection of the various fragments of 
lw 
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the Kordn “ from date leaves, and tablets of white stone and from 
the bréasts of men.” This was accordingly done, and the Koran 
reduced to the order and sequence inwhich we now find it. This 
compilation remained the standard text during the Khalifat of Omar. 

Thirty years after the Hijrah, in the time of the Khalif 
Othman, a second revision became necessary. The Korda 
was intended to be one, but it was found to the great scandal of 
the orthodox that there was great disagreement among the copies 
of the Koran used in the various provinces of the Arabian empire. 
This was represented to Othman, and he was urged to provide 
a remedy and “stop the people before they should differ 
regarding their scriptures as did the Jews and Christians.” He, 
in consequence, nominated a Committee of Revision, consisting 
of Zeid Ibn Thabit, a former amanuensis of the Prophet 
who had collected the fragments of the Koran in the time of 
Abu Bakr, assisted by three Koreishites. These last were appoint- 
ed as being skilled in the Meccan dialect, in which the 
revelations of the Prophet had been originally communicated to 
men. By this committee a new transcript was made of the Holy 
Book ; copies were multiplied and transmitted to the chief cities 
of the empire, and the previously existing copies were committed 
to the flames. In accomplishing this work, the Committee of 
Revision appear to have worked with the most. child-like simplici- 
ty. Everything that could be proved to have been uttered by the 
Prophet in his prophetic character, they regarded as the spoken 
word of God; possessing as such an intrinsic value which 
could not be affected by the minor questions of context. Put 
them in where orhow they would, they must remain the word 
of God still, and as such of quite immeasurable value to men. The 
consequence is that we have in the Koran (so far at least as one 
may judge from a translation) a book the most dreary and diffi- 
cult to read that it is possible to imagine. There is not a glim- 
mering of sequence in it from beginning to end. The reader 
wanders fatigued and bewildered through a wilderness of intermin- 
able repetitions and contradictions without number. The compilers 
seem indeed to have had quite a genius for arranging their matter 
in such a manner that almost every statement of any moment 
should have a flat contradiction following close upon its heels ; 
as, for example a commendation of Christianity linked with 
a declaration that Christians are doomed to Hell fire; 4 
furious incitement to religious war, immediately followed by 
bitter reproval of all violence in religion, or the folly of supposing 
that whether men do or forbear to do, they can in any way affect 
the purposes of the Most High. Then there are the same legends, 
either taken from the past history of Arabia, or distorted from 
the writings contained in the Old Testament, the same ideas, 
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the same doctrines repeated over and over again with the most 
wearisome iteration. The Editor, in short, considered that he had 
acquitted himself of his task, so soon as he had written out conti- 
nuously every fragment of speech which could be shown to have 
the seal of the Prophet upon it, without the least concern for its 
comparative importance, or the circumstances under which it was 
spoken. From this one fact it will be seen at once thatvit is simply 
impossible to obtain from the Koran aconsistent reply to a question 
about any one duty incumbent upon a faithful Musalman. It certain- 
ly passionately exhorts the Faithful tofightin the defence of reli- 
gion ; but it is also most explicit in its declarations of its uselessness, 
and its reprobation of violence. A peaceably disposed Muhammad- 
an, would never be in need of areason for the faith that is in him; 
e.g., “ Fight for the religion of God against those who fight against 
you ; but transgress not by attacking them first, for God loveth 
not the transgressor.”— Sura LJ. 

“If thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are in the earth would 
have believed in general. Wilt thow therefore forcibly compel 
men to be true belvevers ? No soul can believe but by the permis- 
sion of God ; and he shall pour out his indignation on those who 
will not understand.—Sura X. 

Such verses as these appear to us to express the innermost 
spirit of Isl4m—that of resignation to the decrees of an Almighty 
will ; and among the Faithful, this spirit, we are inclined to think, 
is far stronger than the old aggressive one, which the savage tribal 
wars of the early Arabs kindled to such a burning heat. Mr. 
Lane, in his delightful book on the “Modern Egyptians,” gives 
his testimony to the same effect :—‘ With the religious zeal of the 
Muslims,” he writes, “Iam daily struck ; yet I have often won- 
dered that they so seldom attempt to make converts to their faith. 
On my expressing my surprise, as I have frequently done, at their 
indifference with respect to the propagation of their religion, con- 
trasting it with the conduct of their ancestors of the early ages 
of El-Islim, I have generally been answered, “ Of. what use 
would it be if I could convert a thousand infidels ?—would it in- 
crease the number of the faithful? By no means; the number of 
the faithful is decreed by God; and no act of man can increase or 
diminish it.” Nothing could be more strictly logical than this 
conduct. ‘ Whomsoever,” declaresthe Prophet, “God shall please 
to direct, he will open his breast to receive the faith of Isl4m; but 
whomsoever he shall please to lead into error, he will render his 
breast straight and narrow as though he was climbing up to 
heaven.” Fatalism is*the.corner stone of a Musalman’s faith. 

But, besides the Koran, there is another source whence the 
Muhammadan derives his principles of conduct, namely, the 
Traditions. When the Arabs became the lords of a vast empire, 
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the few simple rules of life laid down in the Koran were speedily 
found insufficient to cope with the complexities of their new state, 
“ Crowded cities,” to quote from Sir W. Muir’s most valuable work, 
“like Fostal, Kufa, and Damascus required an elaborate com- 
pilation of laws for the guidance of their courts of justice; 
new political relations demanded a system of international equity, 
The speculations of a people before whom literature was prepar- 
ing to throw open her arena, and controversies of eager factions 
upon nice points of faith, were impatient of the narrow limits 
which confined them :—all called loudly for the enlargement of 
the scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and for the. develo 
ment of its defective code of ethics. And yetit was the cardi. 
nal principle of early Islam that the standard of Law, of Theo- 
logy, and of Politics was the Coran, and the Coran alone. By 
it Mahomet himself ruled ; to it in his teaching he always refer- 
red ; from it he professed to derive his opinions, and upon it to 
ground his decisions. If he the Mesenger of the Lord and tlie 
Founder of the Faith was thus bound by the Coran, much more 
were the Caliphs, his uninspired substitutes. New and unforeseen 
circumstances were continually arising, for which the Coran 
contained no provision. Jt no longer sufficed for its original 
object. How, then, were its deficiencies to be supplied? The 
difficulty was resolved by adopting the custom or “Sunnat” of 
Mahomet, that is, his sayings and his practice, as a supplement 
to the Coran. . . . . Tradition was thus invested with the 
force of law and with some of the authority of inspiration. 

. . Men devoted their lives to the business (of collection). 
They travelled from city to city, and from tribe to tribe, over the 
whole Mahometan world ; sought out by personal ‘inquiry every 
vestige of Mahomet’s biography yet lingering among the Compa- 
nions, the Successors, and their descendants ; and committed to 
writing the tales and reminiscences with which they used to edify 
their wondering and admiring auditors.” Besides these two 
sources, the Koran and the Traditions—there exists a third, the 
decisions namely of the four great Im4ms, Abu Hanifa, As-Shafi, 
Malik, and Ibn MHanbal, pre-eminent both for their abilities 
and for the number of points which each settled on his own autho- 
rity, and formed into a body of supplementary doctrines:- 





The Budget—1872-73. 


F Sir Richard Temple is at the present moment the best abused 
man in all India, he has probably only himself to blame. 
With opportunities which might fairly be envied, with gifts of 
fortune which more than compensate for his own want of ability, 
he is still the most unsuccessful and the most unpopular Finance 
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Minister that India has ever possessed.. Not that we think the 
country is under no obligation whatever to the Financial De- 
partment as at present constituted. With all its faults it has 
one redeeming virtue, which with a Minister of greater tact, would 
have gone far to atone for them. That virtue is economy, 
Whatever may be said to its disadvantage, it cannot be denied 
that the Financial Department—and if is only fair that its Chief 
should have the credit—has worked hardjand successfully of late 
years to keep down expenditure. While we are far from thinking 
that India should be governed by any single Department of the 
Supreme Government, it is a source of satisfaction that Sir R. 
Temple knows how to put the screw on, and is not afraid to do it. 

But when we have said this, we have probably said all we 
can in his favour as a Financier. In our comments upon the 
Budget last year, we drew special attention to the opium esti- 
mates and the income-tax. We pointed out that the receipts 
under the former head were placed at far too low a figure, and 
we attempted to show that the revenue from this source is more 
within our own control than is generally supposed. Owing partly 
to a failure in last year’s opium crop, our expectations as to 
the estimates have been more than justified ; and what is perhaps 
of greater importance, there is evidence in the present Budget 
that the Financial Department are awakening to the practicability 
of doing away with much of the uncertainty which ordinarily 
attaches to this item of revenue. By fixing the number of chests 
to be sold nearly two. years in anticipation and by forming an 
opium reserve, so that the quantity sold from year to year may 
not be dependent on the success or failure of any particular crop, 
the main disturbing elements in estimating the price will in future 
be removed. If, in addition- to these measures, Sir R. Temple 
would condescend to set off the surplus receipts of one year against 
the deficit of the next, opium might easily be made as stable 
as any other item in the Budget. It wasin 1866, we believe, 
that Mr. Massey declared of opium that “though a great irregular 
source of income, it was one capable of being calculated upon 
data which yield an average income in a series of years.” 

That the opium estimate has again been placed at too low a 
figure, we have no hesitation whatever in saying. Looking at 
the short crop of last year and the consequently limited sales 
of the present, and taking also into consideration the fact that 
the number of chests advertised for sale in 1873 is somewhat 
below the average of past years, our opinion is that if present prices 
are not maintained, they will not very materially recede. Un- 
der any circumstances, Sit-Riehard“ would have been fully justi- 
fied in assuming the average of the past four years, which would 
give some Rs, 75 a chest more than the figure at. which he has putt. 
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In that case of course there would have been no necessity 
to retain the income-tax. Such, however, is the obstinacy of the 
present Government that, while driven to adopt a very different 
tone than heretofore, it refuses to recede from the position it has 
taken up on this question. Though’ defeated, it will not yield ; 
and a case therefore had to be made out for the continuance 
of a hated impost which has done, and is doing, more to alienate 
the good-will of the people than the bare-faced spoliations of the 
most rapacious Oriental despot. 

It is sincerely to be hoped for the credit of his own reputation 
that Sir Richard’s claim to be considered a master of finance 
will not rest upon his “explanation of the cash balances.” Any- 
thing more weak and pitiable we scarcely recollect ever to have 
read. That twenty-four millions are not lying idle so far as the 
tax-payers are concerned, because the Presidency Banks have 
the use of a great part of the money, is a proposition so ludicrous 
upon the face of it that no one but Sir Richard, we will venture 
to say, could ever have been guilty of it. But it is only of-a 
piece with the rest of his “explanation” on this subject. It was 
generally thought that the year began with a somewhat larger 
cash balance than was absolutely necessary; and Sir Richard 
actually takes pride in reminding us that the only answer he could 
make to the criticism of the Council on this point was his as- 
surance “that the present amount of cash balances is not otherwise 
than satisfactory.” With anestimated cash balance at the close of 
1872-73 of 17$ millions—an estimate which is just as likely to 
be 7 millions below the mark as last year—Sir Richard can only 
again repeat his assurance that “the amount will be found satis- 
factorily high, though not too high.” | 

On this subject, however, we do think some allowance should 
be made for Sir Richard’s position. It is sufficiently evident that 
though Finance Minister in India, he is not his own master. 
If he might, he doubtless “could a tale unfold whose lightest 
word would harrow up the soul.” But, like the ghost in Hamlet, he 
is probably forbidden to tell the secrets of his prison-house. And so 
the Secretary of State and Mr. Seccombe may go on spending and 
borrowing, borrowing and spending again, without any financial 
explanation or check whatever. There is internal evidence in his 
Statement that even Sir Richard chafes under his fetters, but he 
is getting used fo them, and the gilt is not yet worn off. 

Sir R. Temple is very anxious about our exports. As our readers 
are aware, the Secretary of State draws on this country for some 
13 millions annually to defray home charges and guaranteed railway 
interest. “If the country is to continue satisfactorily to bear 
these annual drawings of money by ‘England, she must look more 
and more to disposing of her products to other nations, and to 
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obtaining thereby the resources which can alone enable her to make 
the annual payments in England without monetary or other 
derangement within her own limits.” Unfortunately there is 
only too much truth in this statement. These annual drawings 
may be said to represent to a large extent the penalty which India 
has to pay for a foreign administration. Not that India does not 
get its guid pro quo for much, if not all of this amount. A large por- 
tion of the 13 millions goes to defray interest on the capital which 
England has lent to this country, much of which, such as that in- 
vested in railways and canals, is directly reproductive in India, while 
even the Home administrative charges may be said to yield an 
indirect return in the establishment of peace, security, and good 
government. But the fact remains the same that India has to 
make an annual payment to England either in specie or in 
produce, of some 12 or 13.millions yearly. As this country does 
not yield the precious metals, it is of course to its advantage 
that this large tribute should be defrayed in produce, and the 
result is that our exports must always largely exceed our imports, 
even including imports of treasure. In other words, India’s im- 
porting power is diminished to the extent of the annual payments 
made in England. As Sir R, Temple says, this is “a politico-economic 
fact of some gravity,” which could only be very inadequately treated 
in this place. Sir R. Temple glanced at its bearing upon the 
question of exchange, but the extent to which it affects the trade 
and industry of the country generally is one of those huge 
problems which can hardly be satisfactorily explained in a bare 
financial statement, pais 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1, VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 











Kdmrupa Kémalaté. By Raj Krishna A’dhya. Madhukari 
Press. Bhétpdda : Sahabda, 1793. 


HE Rev. Mr. Long, in his reply to the address given him 
recently by the Family Literary Club, said that the Bengali 
language was “happily dropping the old Sanskrit style, and as- 
suming a nervous idiomatic form.” It may be so in certain 
instances, but the little book before us has all the worst faults 
of the “old Sanskrit style.” It is Beng4li Johnsonese run mad. 
We tried to read the preface which is. just one page long, but 
before we had gone through half of it we met with such a multi- 
tudinous host of sesquipedalian words that we gave up the attempt 
as hopeless. We are, therefore, not in a position to give to the 
reader any account of the work of this literary Bombastes 


Furioso. 





Kavité-Kaldépa. Part I. By Kali Charan Adhikéri, Tamohara 
Press. Serampore: B.E. 1278. 
HIS is intended to be a Poetical Reader for Bengali children. 
The subjects treated of are-God, the glory of God, pride, 
summer, winter, infancy, happiness, youth, and the like. 





Bamérachandévali.. Part I. J. G. Chatterjea and Co’s Press. Cal- 
cutta : 1872. 


G ..- is a neatly got-up volume, published under the auspices 

of the Bémdbodhini Sabha, and consists of essays said to 
have been written by Bengdliladies. Wedo not know whether they 
have been written by Bengali ladies or not—and the Editor of 
the volume himself is not sure of the authorship of some of 
them ; but if they are the genuine and unassisted compositions of 
Beng&li ladies, they must be acknowledged to be performances 
of great merit. By the way, why call them “ Female Composi- 
tions?” We are not aware that compositions are distinguishable 
as to sex, and do not talk of “ male compositions” and “ female 
compositions.” The book consists of six chapters : the first treats 
of social reform; the second, of the education ef women; the 
third, of morals and reéligion; the fourth, of meditation and 
prayer ; the fifth, of Nature in its various aspects; and the sixth 
is a chapter of miscellaneous matter. 
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Kusuma-Méliké. A Poem written by a Hindi lady. Edited 
by Jogendra Nath Bandyopédhydya, B.A. New Bhérata Press 
Calcutta. 


HE Editor informs us in the preface that these short poems 
are the genuine productions of a respectable Hindi widow 
of eighteen years of age, that she set her face against their publi- 
cation, and that it was with considerable difficulty and after 
repeated solicitations that he procured copies of the poems which 
he now gives to the world. If this statement be true—and we 
have no reason to doubt it—education must have made remark- 
able progress amongst Bengali women. As the unaided composi- 
tions of a Bengali lady only eighteen years old, they may be truly 
pronounced marvellous. Some of the subjects treated are as fol- 
lows :—“ The Lament of a bereaved Mother ;’ “the beauty of 
Nature ; “Spring ;” the Garden of Society ; “ Liberty ;” “ Verses 
to Lord Mayo on the occasion of His Excellency’s presiding at 
the distribution of prizes at the Bethune School.” The versification 
is in general good, and there is no little delicacy of sentiment. . 
We shall be happy to meet the fair poet again. 








Dhruva-Charitra. Adrama. By Niméi Chand Sila. Calcutta: 
Columbian Press, B.E. 1278. 


ABU Nimar CHAND SILA is favourably known as a Bengali 
writer of considerable powers. His contributions to the 
literature of his country have been, for the most part, in the form 
of dramas, one of which, the Chandrdvati, gave us great pleasure 
in its perusal some time since; and though wedo not regard 
him as either the Sophocles er the Shakspeare of Bengal, we are 
decidedly of opinion that his dramatic writings are a great deal 
better, both as regards their literary merits and their tendency, 
than most of those ndtakas or dramas which are every week 
issuing from the Bengéli press. While most of the Bengali 
dramas of the day contain a deal of prurient and filthy matter, 
the plays of Babu Nimaéi Chand Sila are, from an ethical point 
of view, wholly unexceptionable. 

The drama before us is founded on the mythical story of 
Dhruva as related in the Purénas, though the author has added 
incidents which have no place in those sacred writings. The 
story is simple enough. Utt&napada, the king of Prayaga, had 
two wives, the elder of whom was named Suniti, and the younger 
Suruchi. The king, as is generally the case, was more fond of 
the younger than of the elder queen. The play opens with pre- 

rations for the public acknowledgment of Dhruva, the son 
of Suniti, as the rightful heir to the throne. The two queens seem 
to have been always on the best terms, till the seeds of jealousy 
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were sown in the mind of the younger queen by Hemanti, her 
waiting-maid. -The uxorious king was easily persuaded by the 
contrivances of the waiting-maid to suspect the chastity of his first 
queen, in consequence of which Dhruva voluntarily went into 
exile. The play ends with the discovery of the wicked machi- 
nations of Hemanti, the vindication of the honour of the elder 
queen, and the installation of Dhruva. 

Though the writer does not display extraordinary power in describ- 
ing the play of passion, he shows considerable skill in drawing 
characters. The most vigorously drawn character in the whole play 
is Hemanti, and next to that perhaps is Suniti. The king, like most 
oriental monarchs under.the influence of women, is an old fool ; while 
the younger queen, whom the reader at first takes to be an excel- 
lent person, is suddenly changed into an intriguing and treacherous 
woman,—the steps through which she is eventually led into villainy 
not being well traced by the writer. The contrivance made use 
of by Hemanti to impose upon the simple Rasamaya seems to us 
somewhat clumsy and improbable. We cannot understand why 
Rasamaya could not discover from her voice that it was Hemanti 
that was speaking to him in the garden, and not the first queen. 
But notwithstanding these blemishes, we regard the Dhruva 
Charitra as a drama of considerable merit, and have no doubt 
that it will add tothe reputation of Babu Niméi Chand Sila. 





Journal of Travels in India. By Ardaseer Framjee Moos. 
Vol. I. Bombay :.Education Society's Press. 1871. 


Evea years ago a small party consisting of five Parsi gentle- 

men, one Mahratd, and one European, left Bombay with the 
intention of travelling all over India. They. crossed the penin- 
sula through the territories of the Nizim, and went to Madras ; 
from Madras they steamed up the Bay of Bengal, and came to 
Calcutta ; from Calcutta they went up as faras Dehli; from 
Dehli they returned to their island-home through the dominions 
of the Maharaj4s Sindia and Holkér. The Méhrét4 gentleman 
of the party was the well-known Dr. Bhau Daji, one of the best 
antiquarians in the country ; amongst the five Parsi gentlemen were 
two members of the Gama family, and Mr. Ardaseer Framjee 
Moos, formerly Assistant-Professcr in the Elphinstone College, 
Bombay ; and the European gentleman who accompanied the 
party was engaged by Dr Bhau D&ji chiefly for the purpose 
of making drawings of natural views. An account of what 
this party saw, in the course of their wanderings, is given by 
Mr. Ardaseer Framjee Moos in the book before us; which we 
have no hesitation in charaéterising as one of the most beautiful 
volumes. that has ever issued from the Indian press, 
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Critical Notices. 


The book is written in the Gujaréti language, or rather In 
that dialect of the Gujarati_ which is spoken by the Parsis, 
and which is usually called P4arsi-Gujaréti. The Gujarati, like 
the Bengali, is a Sanskrit-derived language ; and, in its pure form, 
is spoken by all the Hindus of Saurdshtra as distinguished from 
Mahb4rashtra. The disciples of Zerdusht, after they had settled 
in India, adopted the language of ‘the land of their exile, and 
naturally introduced into it many words from the Old Persian 
which was their mother-tongue. Mr. Ardaseer is a practised 
writer, and the style of the book before us, so far as we can judge, 
is elegant and sometimes rises to eloquence. The narrative is 
well written ; the descriptions of scenery, of men and of manners, 
are graphic; and tae work is throughout pervaded by a sense 
of hearty appreciation of the benefits of British rule. A few 
passages have been translated, by the -author himself, into Eng- 
lish, chiefly -with a view to give an.idea of the contents of the 
work to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, who gracious- 
ly allowed it to be dedicated to him. 

But the chief attractions ofthe book are the numerous illus- 
trations in chromo-lithography with -which it is enriched, Of 
these there:are no less than -sixty-seven, consisting chiefly of views 
of the principal buildings of Lucknow, Agra, and Dehli. Of the 
Taj Mahal itself, and of the appurtenances thereof, there are ten 
illustrations. Of Calcutta and of its buildings the book contains 
eight views, namely, of the Bank of Bengal, of Fort William, of 
the Gateway of Government ‘House, of Lord ‘Hardinge’s Monument, 
of the Ochterlony Monument, of Prinsep’s Ghat, of the Pagoda and 
Refreshment Rooms of the Eden Gardens. Besides the chromo- 
lithographs, the book contains a photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, and an excellent map of India showing the route of 
our travellers. As to the “ getting up,” the volume before us 
may be regarded as the “beauty” of the Indian press ; the Cal- 
cutta Press has issued nothing equal to it. We congratulate 
Mr. Ardaseer Framjee Moos on having written one of the best 
books ever written by a native of India. 
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Mahébharatam-Adiparva’; Parts I. and II. With a commen- 
tary by Ntlkantha. Translatedinto Beng4li prose by Jagan 
Mohan Tarkdlankéra. Calcutta. Kavya Prakash Press. B.E. 


1277. 


Mahdbhératam-Adiparva ; Parts J. and IT. With a commentary 
by Nilkantha. Translated into Bengali prose. Edited by Sasi- 
bhusan Chattopadhydya. Serampore. Alfred Press. Sak. 1792. 


LTHOUGH the vernacular press has now been in active 
work for about eighty years, we believe this is the first ume — 
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that our Indian Pandits have applied themselves to the translation 

and publication of their great Epic in the tongue understanded of 

the people. We regard these works with interest and satisfaction, 

not so much for the critical acumen displayed by the editors as for 

the cheapness of their productions, which bring portions of the 
eat national poem within the reach of almost all classes. 

Of these two editions, we much prefer that of Pandit Jagan 
Mohan ; his clear, chaste, and easy Bengali is far more acceptable 
than the highly Sanskritised Beng4li of the Serampore editor. 
To those who are entrusted with the task of carrying out the 
recent order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal about the 
exclusion from our schools of “ bastardised Bengali,” we would 
venture to suggest that a comparison of the styles of these two 
books would help them much in forming a sort of standard for 
their operations. It is impossible, we believe, that Mr. Campbell 
should persist in his endeavour to arrest the enrichment of the 
Bengali from the Sanskrit by the adoption or coinage cf scientific 
terms ; moreover the former language has now passed the stage 
at which it might be possible to degrade its form and idiom as 
spoken and written by scholars to the level of even the colloquial 
language, still less to that of the jargon spoken by “coolies in 
the streets.” But we are inclined to agree with the notion which 
we believe is at the bottom of Mr. Campbell’s somewhat exaggerat- 
ed orders ; viz., that for ordinary literary purposes, and in most 
writing other than scientific, there is acai oy in existence a 
vocabulary purely Bengali, which it is unwise to “doctor” by an 
unnecessary addition of Sanskrit forms. Such “ doctoring” has 
a very disagreeable and bombastic effect, which is well exemplified 
by this work of Pandit Sasibhusan. 


Meghadita Kavya ; by Kélidésa. Translated into Beng4li prose 
by Nilmani Nandi. Calcutta. New Indian Press. B.E. 1278. 


W* are glad to welcome pleasing and elegant Bengali transla- 

tions of the masterpieces of Sanskrit literature ; but the 
translation before us is neither pleasing nor elegant. Several 
qualifications are needed to make a good translator; amongst others, 
good taste and a familiar acquaintance with both the languages 
concerned ; and none of these are conspicuous in the present case. 


Eka ghanté kéla médtra ekab&é adméake dekhun. By Singher 
M4mé Babbal Das. Calcutta: Girisha -Vidydratna . Press, 
October, 1871. 

Bien small book, with avery funny title,* isa discourse on 

various common-place tdpics of philosophy and criticism. 











* Look at me once for an hour only. 
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lx Critical Notices. 


It may properly be called a controversial essay, refuting the opi- 
nions of, and attacking, a learned Bréhman of Bhatp4rah. 

The author begins by ridiculing the Pantheism of the later 
Vedantists—the disciples of Sankaréchaéryya ; the main doctrine 
of which is that God is the efficient as well as the material cause 
of the universe; or more clearly that everything that we see 
before us is only an emanation from a part of the Supreme Being, 
and corresponds with that part exactly in size, weight, colour, and 
smell. He then goes on to defend the doctrine of atoms, in 
answer toa pamphlet published about a year ago—“ The Para- 
mdadnubdd khandanam,” by thé Pandit above mentioned, who 
had already sung his poean, as if his arguments had been conclu- 
sive. Our author, in support of bis defence, collects examples 
from many of the naturai sciences (chemistry in particular), and 
amongst them, we select that of the “rye and the orange;” the 
former of which, he says, is small, and the latter many times 
larger than the other. Whence comes this difference? If both 
are capable of infinite divisibility, if the molecules of both are 
infinite, then the number of the molecules in both is of course 
equal, and the objects themselves, therefore, are equal in size and 
weight. But thisis obviously not the fact; and this difficulty, 
according toour author, can only be removed by accepting the 
atomic theory as true. The author then proceeds to a personal 
attack on the Pandit, who, we are now apprised, is a Sabha 
Pandit in the court of the R&j& of Benares. First of all, he 
directs our attention to his article in the Lducation Gazette, of the 
18th Agrahdéyana, Sak. 1792, in which he criticised a small but 
elegant Sanskrit poem named Kdvyapetikéd. On examining this 
criticism, we find that the censure pronounced on him by our 
author, is but too well deserved. To criticise a poem, the first 
requisite is to understand it thoroughly ; but this article, in our 
opinion, only demonstrates the ignorance of the critic. Without 
dwelling any longer on this point, we pass on to what the author 
says on his Life of the late Rajdh Radhakanté Deb, a small 
Sanskrit work of one hudred verses. “The style,’ says he, “is 
“the worst possible. It is indeed, a great pity that so great and 
“ so distinguished a man as the Rajah has for his biographer one 
“who, apart from his poetry (for he has not a bit of it), has dis- 
“ graced the harmonious Sanscrit language, with his broken metres 
“and incorrect grammar, I say, ‘apart from his poetry’ for 
“ poetic genius is the reward of a virtuous former life. I need not 
“ tax the patience of my reader, with quoting long, faulty passages 
“from this book, but at the same time I cannot refrain, myself 
“ from exposing at least one line, which as it is taken at random, 
« will, 1 hope, sufficiently show his power of drawing similes.” In 
“the eighth stanza, he says, “The Rajah refrained himself from 
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“ doing those deeds, which, though he liked to do, are denonced 
« ‘as impious by the Shéstras, just as an old husband shuns a 

youthful wife.” But surely everybody knows that an old man 
. Mh on his young wife.” We have taken the trouble to translate 
so long a passage, just to show the strain in which our author 
attacks his opponent, and also to indicate our general concurrence 
with the judgment be has pronounced on the book. 

The work under notice displays in an unfavourable light, 
the extent of erudition, as well as the good sense, of the 
Pandits of Lower Bengal. -These gentlemen, instead of setting 
themselves to workin any way for the good of their country, 
either by improving the education of its masses, or reforming its 
antiquated and barbarous manners ; instead of discovering by 
careful researches anything of the history, manners, or character of 
their Aryan ancestors ; instead of assisting European scholars in 
their philological lobours ; instead of performing these their obvi- 
ous functions, they are wasting their precious time and their more 
valuable brains in the discussion of vermiculate questions after the 
manner of schoolmen of the middle ages. 





Vasantasend. A translation of the Sanskrit drama “ Mrichchha- 
katika.” By Madhu Sudan Va&chaspati. Third edition. Cal- 
cutta :—Girisha Vidyaratna Press. 1871. 

HE Sanskrit play Mrichchhakatika has long since been made 
familiar to English readers by the classical translation of 

Professor Wilson; that the Beng&li public, unacquainted with 

Sanskrit, should 80 long have been without a vernacular rendering, 

is somewhat surprising. Pandit Vachaspati has thrown his work 

into the form of a romance: and like Mr; Monier Williams in the 

Sakuntald, he has rendered metre by metre, and prose by prose. 

The plot of this piece is too full of various incidents to admit of 

our giving more than a very slight outline of it. In Avanti (Ujain) 

lived a very virtuous Brahman named Chaérudatta—a minister of 
the late king. His charity’ and generosity, running, as most 

virtues in India do, into extravagance, has left him almost a 

pauper ; but he is still beloved, and held in high repute by the 

people. He cherishes a secret attachment to Vasantasena, a 

courtezan of great celebrity and prodigious ill-gotten wealth, 

and she too is privately in love with the Brahman. One evening, 
the lovely Hetwra is pursued by the reprobate brother-in-law of 
the king, a bullying conceited fop called Samsthanaka, and 
his attendant parasite. In her attempt to escape from his coarse 
overtures, she takes refuge in the house of Charudatta, and is 
horrified at his poverty, whieh she now learns for the first time. 

She is anxious to assist him in some delicate manner, and leaves 

with him a casket of jewels under pretext that she is afraid of 
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being robbed of them on her way home. ‘The jewels are stolen 
from his house by a man who happens to be in love with Vasanta- 
sen4’s maidservant, to whom he takes them the next day asa 
present. The maid of course recognises them, and informs the 
courtezan, who nobly forgives the robber, and further arranges 
his marriage with her Abigail. Meanwhile the proftigate prince 
Samsthénaka, having an intrigue on-hand, orders his carriage to 
come round and wait for bim m the garden. But the ecoachman 
leaves it for a moment near Vasantasené’s door. She comes 
downstairs, intending to get into her carriage, which she had 
ordered, for the purpose of visiting her beloved Brahman ; and by 
mistake gets into that of the prince, and is driven to his garden, 
The prince is of course delighted at the rencontre, and again pre- 
fers his vile suit; but when it is obstinately refused, he gives vent 
to his rage, and strangles the lady, leaving her for dead in the 
garden. Inthe course of the underplot Charudatta comes by, 
and being found by the police in the neighbourhood of the corpse, 
is hurried off to justice as the murderer. Samsthanaka-is of course © 
delighted to get rid of his rival; and in his capacity of chief 
magistrate condemns him to death; but his coachman, the only 
witness of the murder, denounces the prince. Charudatta is, 
nevertheless, being led to execution: when the heroine, who ‘has 
recovered the strangulation, and has revived, rushes in ; and the case 
is thus cleared up, the prince exposed, and the lovers united. To 
add to the happiness of this loving couple, the reigning king is 
slain, and his throne seized by one Aryaka, who had formerly been 
under some obligations to Chérudatta, and who now as a token 
of his gratitude makes him prime-minister. pitt 
Vachaspati undoubtedly deserves praise for the chaste and 
highly polished language in which he has translated the book; 
and for the variety, elegance, and harmony of his metre. True, 
the translation is a free one ; but where he has ventured to make in- 
terpolations, the additions have tended rather to embellish and illus- 
trate, than to destroy the beauty of the original. He has pre- 
ferred to name his work from his heroine, after the manner of 
Kalidasa and Srfharsha ; for, as he says in the preface, his country- 
men seemed averse to the title of the original ; and the change is 
in our opinion, certainly not for the worse. 
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La Langue et la littérature Hindoustanies en 1871: Revue An- 
nuelle. Par M. Garcin DE Tassy, Membre de _ l'Institut, 
Professeur & Ecole Speciale des Langues orientales vivantes. 
Paris, 1872. 


GREAT deal of attention has recently been given, both b 

the press and by the public at home, to the writings of M. 
Taine, a clever and observant Frenchman, who has given the 
world a very detailed account of English institutions, English 
manpers and customs, and English literature, as they appear to an 
intelligent and cultivated foreigner. A somewhat similar interest 
attaches to the work now before us, though its scope is far more 
limited. The cultivation and the growth of native Indian liter- 
ature are subjects on which it is especially advantageous to hear 
the opinions of foreigners, unbiassed either by home or by Indian 
prejudices ; for we are too much accustomed to hear them discuss-’ 
ed from a distinct platform, either English or Anglo-Indian. The 
typical -Anglo-Indian is apt to look with a jealous and evena 
suspicious eye on all intellectual growth in this country ; and often, 
in his heart of hearts, would fain devote the public money which 
is now squandered on colleges and schools, to the construction of a 
few more “ palatial” barracks, or éven to the multiplication of the 
chaprasis of our district officers; “On the other hand, the typical 
Englishman would often surrender the whole of our public works, 
or cut down the military expenditure mercilessly, in return for a 
single Sanskrit work edited by a native scholar. Undoubtedly pub- 
lic opinion in England, both in Parliament and out of it, lays far too 
much stress on the mere intellectual and moral improvement of 
India; whilst en revanche Indian statesmen themselves are often 
inclined to despise that side of the question altogether, and to 
look only to material considerations. | . 

M. Garcin de Tassy is a Member of the Institute of France, 
and a savant and orientalist of no mean repute.* His opinions 
therefore may fairly claim to be considered with respectful atten- 
tion ; though of course it must be remembered that they can only 
have been formed toa certain extent at second hand, and may 
consequently be taken cum grano salis. We believe, however, 
that if the salt of practical Indian experience be added to them 
out of a liberal and unprejudiced mind, many valuable suggestions 
may be evolved. We regret that we are unable, in this place, to 
do more than summarily review the leading points of the book. 


uses 


* M. de Tassy is the oldest Honor- orientalist obtained for him that high 
ary Member of the Asiatic Society honour nearly half-a-century ago, in 
of Bengal. His reputation as an 1825. 
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It is somewhat amusing to observe with what simplicity M. 
de Tassy takes all -his geese to be swans—all his correspon- 
dents and informants to be high authorities on Indian literary 
matters—burning with a disinterested desire to make known 
to him the -real facts of every case as they are known in India, 
“ Le Babu Keschab Chandar Sen” is not unnaturally accepted 
with effusion as an oracle. Colonel Nassau Lees is quoted inoes- 
santly.; and Captain Holroyd, late Director of Public Instruction 
in the Panjab, is one of the most valued correspondents of the 
learned Frenchman. In mentioning, with some national pride, 
the fact that a prize has been offered for a Hindustani translation 
of M. Guillemin’s Les ciewx, M. de Tassy naively calls the donor 
“Mr. le Poer Wynne, of Simla.” : 

The first chapter of the Revue is mainly taken up with an 
argument which we fear ‘would ‘horrify the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. Notwithstanding the recent abolition of Urdu in Bengal, 
M. de Tassy*has the audacity to propose that Urdu be made the 
common language of India; and this proposition he discusses at 
great length. He isfor no half-measures. Mr. Campbell's edict 
against Urdu was not more imperious than the orders in its favour 
which M. de Tassy would like to see issued. Like ‘Canute check- 
ing the waves, he would say to the other vernaculars “hitherto, 
but no further.” He would make the Urdu the language of the 
courts, of the colleges and schools, of all Government publications. 
With regard to the last he adds with a simplicity which is almost 
touching—“ Sans doute le gouvernement y consentirait volon- 
tiers’? ! Nay, even general Indian and Anglo-Indian literature 
should be in this language :—“Puis on tacherart de determiner les 
éditeurs des autres journaux et des revues & adopter la méme lan- 
gue, et on conviendrait de ne plus en publier dans aucune autre. 
Il devrait en &tre de méme pour tous les livres”” We commend 
the suggestion to the notice of the editors and writers of India! 
M. de Tassy, moreoyer, does not leave usin any doubt as to the 
reality of the Urdu which he would impose upon us all* He 
regrets that a proposition has been made by one of his correspon- 


——— +--+ 








* M. Garcin de Tassy stigmatises 
the distinction between Hindustani 
and Urdu as a “ classification de 
fantaisie ” (Revue, p. 7) ; what 
would Mr. Campbell say to this ? 
Again, he speaks of Urdu as “la 
veritable langue usuelle du nord 
de l’Inde, et non en Hindi, dont 
usage est limite; que d’ailleurs 
Urdu etait susceptible d’assimila- 
tion, et qu’on pourrait ainsi y intro- 
duire des expressicns empruntées a 
d'autres langues pour exprimer 


des idées pour lesquelles les expres- 
sion propres y manquent encore.” Ina 
another place he quotes with some 
unction the opinion of the Rev. W. 
Brown Kerr of Bombay: “Je puis 
certainement porter témoignage de 
Vutilité trés-6tendue de Purdu dans 
toutes les parties de l’Inde, car je 
ai presque parcourue entiéremeut, 
depuis le cap Comorin jusqu’aux 
Himalayas et des bouches du Gange 
& Indus. ” 
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dents, Ganpat Ram, to concede to the infirmities of some weaker 
brethren the use of the Nagari character’; and he condemns an- 
other correspondent, Babu Nobin Chand Raé, wlio has a leaning 
towards_ Hindi (or for what the Babu, by “ une classification de 
fantaisie,’ terms Hinddst&ni), declaring that Nobin Chand “ est 
Hindou et croit agir pro aris et focis.” He applauds another 
authority who cites “Jes savants indigénes” to prove that ele- 
gance of style in Urdu is impossible without a considerable 
adinixture of Persian and Arabic; and for all scientific terms he 
would draw on the Arabic. He admits that the provincial verna- 
culars would be neglected; but he thinks that this would 
not be a matter for regret, since a great advantage would be 
gained—on pourrait étudier litterairement celles qui offrent des 
ouvrages originaux dignes d’ intérét. 

M. de Tassy has been much exercised by Dr. Hunter's Indian 
Musalmdns, which he thus describes—“ ouvrage trés-hostile aux 
musalmans, et qui a été habilement et categoriqnement réfuté par 
le saiyid*Ahmad Khan Bahadur” ; and he devotes several pages 
to a defence of the injured Musalmans, and to the old story of 
the fatwahs and the explanations of jihad. : 

Ou the other hand, he notices with satisfaction the movement, 
originated by Dr. Hunter, for obtaining a uniform orthography of 
Indian proper names as written in the Roman character. He 
speaks of the Indian spelling as “la pierre d’achoppement des 
orientalistes, chacun d’eux voulant avoir son orthographe.” He 
adds that the Government is not indifferent to the question, but 
intends to adopt an- official orthography. 

As might be expected from the nature of his subject, Bengal 
comes in for only a very small share of his attention. He gives 
critical notices of Persian, Urdu, and other works, published in 
the North-West Provinces, in the Panjab, and in Bombay. He 
speaks with empressement of the zeal and ability with which the 
study of Arabic and that of Sanskrit are being pursued in the col- 
leges and schools of India,—a movement which he compares to the 
Revival of Letters in Europe:—‘“ De méme qu’en Europe, a la 
Renaissance, on se mit & étudier avec ardeur le grec et le latin, ainsi 
agit-on maintenant dans I’Inde pour l’arabe et le sanscrit.” 

Reviews of many official blue-books, of the reports of the chief 
Indian missions, and of similar sources of information about the 
literary life of the country, form a large portion of a book which 
is very interesting, and well worthy of perusal as showing us 
“ oursel’s as ithers see us,” 










































Transactions of the Bengal Social Science Association, vol. V. 
3870. 
HE best of the papers in this volume of transactions is one on 
the drainage of Calcutta, by the Engineer of the Calcutta 
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Municipality. No one has a better claim to be heard on this sub- 
ject than Mr. Clark, who has persistently advocated his drainage 
scheme through years of neglect. and active opposition, and at last 
has hte good fortune to show, by practical results, the immense 
of benefits the scheme which he proposed fifteen years ago, 

The objects to be obtained are threefold :— 

lst.—Drainage of the subsoil. 

There are few large cities more urgently in need of subsoil 
drainage than Calcutta. Even during the drought of summer, water 
lies within eight feet of the surface, and during the rains within as 
many inches. The dampness of the lower floors of houses is of 
course due to water lying so near their foundations, and the com- 
parative dryness of the subsoil during the hot weather is one of 
the chief reasons of the superior healthiness of Calcutta at that 
season. One of the immediate effects of tbe new drains is that 
water no longer lodges in the soil in the vicinity of the drains at a 
higher level than their invert, or some 8 or 10 feet lower than it 
would otherwise lie. 

2nd.—The removal of storm water. 

Mr. Clark estimates that when his drains are completed they will 
be able to carry off a rain-fall of about } of an inch per hour over 
the area of Calcutta. The great advantages of the speedy removal 
of storm water during the rainy season need no comment. - — 

3rd.—The speedy removul of sewuge. 

If the new drains performed no other offices than the two noted 
above, they would be well worth all the money that has been, or is 
likely to be, spent upon them. They are intended, however, for a 
third purpose, viz., the removal of the sewage of Calcutta ; and it is 
here that the scheme has met with the most opposition. It is 
said that solid excreta must be excluded from them, or disease and 
death will result in a larger measure than prevails with all the 
abominations of open earthen sewers. The chief of the sup- 
porters of the dry-earth system is Dr. D. B. Smith, who would 
remove by train the one hundred tons of night-soil daily produced 
to the Pialee River, 18 miles from Calcutta. He would takes up 
four square miles of land at this place for agricultural purposes, and 
keep a permanent army of 500 coolies on the ground, whose duty 
it would be to mix the soil with dry earth, convert it inte pou- 
drette by means of mills, and then spread it over the-fields. 

The dry-earth system is no doubt in theory the best possible 
solution of the difficulty of the disposal of excreta ; but except 
in the cases of hospitals, jails and barracks, where labour is cheap 
and well under command, it is next to impossible to carry it out. 
The difficulty of daily collecting from house to house much less 
than 100 tons of night-soil must be immense, and during the 
period of its transport beyond the limits of the town, it would be 
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much more liable than under-ground drains, to bring about the sick- 
ness which the system is supposed to avoid ;'the conversion of the 
soil into poudrette, and its subsequent disposal, would be effectually 
puta step to during the rains, and the cost of the whole would, we 
fear, greatly exceed Dr. Smith’s modest estimate. We do not join 
iv his sanguine expectation that after atime the profits of the 
cultivation of the land taken up under his system “ would, several 
times over, cover the cost, not only of the extra establishment, 
but even of all the conservancy charges of Calcutta.” 

The system of water carriage of sewage is one of the simplest and 
the best ; one of the strongest points in its favour is that it leaves 
next to nothing to the will of the individual. Mr. Clark’s drains 
have been planned on a scale sufficiently large to carry off the sub- 
soil-water and storm water, and are quite able also to dispose of the 
sewage of Calcutta if it be put into them, and they will carry it 
upwards of three miles out of Calcutta before putrefaction to 
any considerable extent has setin. Mr. Clark has arranged to 
keep his drains out of sight, and to substitute wide and pleasant 
foot-paths for deep stagnant ditches loaded with every conceivable 
form of abomination. , 

We wish that the rest of the papers in this volume approached 
the merits of that of Mr. Clark. The author ofa paper on the 
examination of witnesses in Mofussil Courts undertakes to des- 
cribe their sufferings in the cause of justice. He commences by 
informing as that “ perjury is supposed to be a crime of not un- 
frequent occurrence in Bengal, and that even professional wit- 
nesses are supposed to be not very -rare.” We think that even 
less guarded language might have been safely used, and that 
the reluctance of natives to be examined as witnesses is due 
in a very small degree to “the opinion that the bare taking 
of the name of God, with a full knowledge of all the frailties 
of our nature, and with the possibility of making an untrue 
statement through defective memory or through confusion of 
ideas, is in itself a sinful act.” Our author complains that in cases 
where parties toa suit are at issue upon a particular fact, judi- 
cial officers, relying to some extent on the demeanour of the witnes- 
ses, have been known to believe one statement, and disbelieve the 
other ; “ what more,” he asks, “ can conduce to lessen the respect due 
to courts than to find one’s sworn statements lightly estimated and 
wantonly disbelieved.” This is very annoying no doubt ; but if A 
and B flatly contradict one another, the only alternative apparent- 
ly possible for not believing one or the other, is to disbelieve both. 

Should any native gentleman desire to fit himself “ to carry a 
loaded palki at full speed”. or “ a bhisti’s full water skin even for 
a short distance” we commend tus attentiona paper on pbysi- 
cal education. | 
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The present volume of transactions for 1871 contains the ac- 
counts for 1870, and the report of the council for that year. The 
publication of the transactions for 1871 should have been delayed 
until the accounts of the past year and the council’s report had 
been laid before the Society. 

Under one of the Society’s rules it is provided that quarterly 
meetings of the Association shall be held in the months of January, 
March, July, and November. We notice, however, that during the 
past year two meetings were held in February, one in March, and 
one in April. After this spasmodic effort the Society appears to 
have cestivated, and only last month gave signs of vitality. The 
Council in its report for the year 1870 views the financial position of 
the Society as very satisfactory. In cne aspect this is true no doubt ; 
the Society is not in debt, simply hecause its expenditure is next to 
nothing ; the subseriptions, however, appear to be very irregularly 
paid. During the year 1870, a sum of no less ‘than Rs. 540 (repre- 
senting 45 subscriptions) was written off as irrecoverable, and of 
Rs. 2,628, the subscriptions due for 1870, only Rs. 1,428 were col- © 
lected at the close of the year ; so that if the Society’s rule No, 5 
were strictly enforced, upwards of. 45 per cent. of the members of 
the Association would be summarily expelled as defaulters. Why 
cannot the Honorary Joint-Secretaries farm the collections ? : 


Levitt 





Pickings from Old Indian Books. Higginbotham & Co. 
Madras. 1872. 


HE above is the title of the first of a series of volumes in 
course of publication by a member of an eminent firm in 
Madras. It consists of some fifty selectious or extracts; the 
greater part of them from the Asiatic Journal between 1820 and 
1840. They extend over a wide range of subjects—historical, 
geographical, and archeological; with here and there a stray 
anecdote or humorous incident interspersed. There is no sort of 
plan or arrangement in the work, which is rather analogous to 
a volume of selections from the Poets, into which a reader may dip 
at random, and read a piece here and a piece there—as a bee 
hovers among flowers, culling the sweets now of one flower now 
of another. There is no original matter in the book ; so.that the 
critical portion of our task in reviewing it, is confined ‘to the ques- 
tion of the compilers judgment in making his selections, With 
such afund of material at his command, it would be curious if he 
failed to provide us with some agreeable reading ; and indeed the 
book, though a small one, is very interesting throughout ; by far 
the greater part of the reprinted. extracts being adapted to the 
tastes of general readers, and a few only (such as an article on the 
Laws of the Hinds) of considerable interest to savans and 


literate. 
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The most interesting extracts are to be found among the descrip- 
tions of scenery. There is an account of some waterfalls at Ger- 
suppah-in the Western Ghats in North Canara, by an eye-wit- 
ness ; who is so impressed by the solemnity of the scene that he 
declares it to be equal if not superior in grandeur to the Falls of 
Niagara. There is not nearly the same extent of fall, nor the 
same volume of water as at the celebrated Horse Shoe Falls ; but 
the great merit of the Falls at Gersuppah is that an immense ‘rush 
of water falls down a perpendicular rock into a seething crater 
in an unbroken torrent of nearly one thuusand feet high. The 
writer describes minutely five separate falls. He and his party 
endeavoured to ascertain the depth of the crater, but without 
success ; he guessed it to be about 1,030 feet, making a mathe- 
matical calculation of the distance by the time it took for & cocoa- 
nut to fall to the bottom. The following note on the subject from 
Bowring’s Eastern Ezaperiences is so interesting that we give it 
in full :— 

“The chasm forms a semi-circle of no very great width, notwith- 
“ standing its immense depth of 830 feet, down which pours the great 
“ Raja fall in one unbroken column. The height of the cataract was 
“ ascertained in a manner which evinced much ingenuity and daring. 
“A party of officers of the Bombay navy contrived to fasten a rope to 
“ a tree on the further side of the chasm, and drawing it out on the 
‘‘ Bombay side, launched on it a cradle, in which they placed them- 
‘‘ selves, and having hauled themselves out to the centre overhanging 
“ the abyss, they ascertained the depth of the fall by letting down a 

‘‘ plumb line ... Any-one with a strong head can sit on the edge of the 

** abyss, letting his legs dangle over it, and then gaze down into the 
“cauldron below ; but nervous people throw themselves at full length 
“on the rock, and peep cautiously over the verge. The Bombay 

“ officers having fathomed the gulf, amused themselves by temporarily 
“turning aside the stream above the Rover fall (a branch), and letting 
“themselves down into the cup in to which it is precipitated, break- 
“fasted there. ‘They left a modest record of their plucky feat in the 
“ visitors’ book, with a sketch of their operations, which some subse- 
“ quent visitor bad the bad taste to mutilate and disfigure.” 

There is a curious description of the cultivation of melons and 
cucumber in Kashmir. A great portion of the country consists 
of immense lakes, very full of weeds and aquatie plants. These 
are cut off about two feet under water, compressed together, and 
being sprinkled with a coating of earth are formed into floating 
beds about two yards wide, and varying in length. The beds are 
kept in their place by a couple of stakes driven through them, 
one at each end into the bettom, and are so arranged that a small 
boat may work its way between them, Upon these beds are 
erected at short intervals conical mounds of weeds two feet high 
with a hollow at the top containing suft earth from the bottom of 
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the lake, and in these the plants are placed. The beds so formed 
become very consistent, and will bear the weight of a man, The 
narrator informs us that the fruit thus grown rivals, if it does not 
surpass, any of European growth, while in traversing a tract of 
about fifty acres of these floating gardens of cucumbers and 
melons, he did not notice above half a dozen unhealthy plants, 

Akbar is generally renowned as the best and greatest of the 
Mughul Rulers of India; and the following anecdote, which is 
quoted in this work, places him in a very creditable light as a man 
of high and liberal mind :— 

“ Akbar Shah was very pious to his mother, his piety appearing in 
“ this particular, that when his mother was carried once in a palankeen 
“‘ betwixt Lahor and Agra, he, travelling with her, took the palankeen 
“upon his own shoulders, commanding his greatest nobles to do the 
“like, and so carried her over the river from one side to the other. 
‘ And he never denied her anything that she demanded of him but 
“this, that our Bible might be hanged about an ass’s neck, and beaten 
“about the town of Agra; for that the Portugals, having taken a - 
“ship of theirs at sea, in which was found the Alcoran amongst the 
** Moors, tied it about the neck of a dog, and beat the same dog about 
“ the town of Ormuz: but he denied her request, saying that if it were 
“ ill in the Portugals todoso to the Alcoran, it became not a king 
*‘ to requite ill with ill; for that the contempt of any religion was the 
“ contempt of God, and he would not be revenged on an innocent 
“ book.” 

There is a very interesting account of the idol and car of Jagan- 
nath at Pari, written in the year 1822. The concourse of pilgrims 
from all parts of India is said to be so great, that there are nearly 
4,000 families of cooks employed to prepare the food. The food 
when cooked is supposed to be sanctified by the idol, and is then 
distributed or sold. There is an important. advantage in the 
matter of this food; after its sanctification, it is so holy that the 
touch of a Muhammadan or Christian does not pollute it. 

There are three important idols; Jagannath himself, bis bro- 
ther Balbhadra, and his sister Shubhadra. The great festival of the 
year (there being in all 12 festivals) is that of the Rath Jattra ; 
when the idols come out and are drawn on their cars or Raths 
to Janakpur, where the idol was originally formed. This jour- 
ney occupies a fortnight; and during that period no food is 
cooked. The Raths are very large, and covered with English 
woollens of the brightest colours, red and blue and green; they 
make new ones every year, the wood of the old ones being 
sold and carried away by pilgrims, and looked upon as sacred. 
The idol of Jagannath is a mere shapeless mass of wood, with a 
couple: of stumps for arms to which the priests sometimes affix 
golden hands: the reason for its deformity is told in the following 


legend :— 
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“Some thousands of years ago in the Sutya Yuga Maharajah 
‘«‘ Indradyumna, of Oojein, in Malwa, applied to the celubrated manu- 
“‘facturer of Gods to make a new idol. This request was granted, 
“on condition that the Maharajah should be very patient, and not 
« interrupt the work, as it could never be completed if any attempt was 
‘ made to see the process. This caution was not duly attended to. 
“ The prince endeavoured to see what progress had been made, and it 
“became necessary that he should be satisfied with the imperfect 
“ image. ” 

In the 15th Volume of the Asiatic Society’s Researches, in a very 
elaborate and minute article on Orissa, is to be found a description 
of the origin of the Idol. that seems far more probable. It runs 
thus :— 

“The Maharajah above-mentioned having heard that Vishnu abode 
“on the earth on the Nilachal or Utkala Desa, in the form of Nil 
“ Madhava, set out with a large army for Orissa to perform Puja at 
“ the shrine. On reaching the spot he found the deity had disap- 
“peared. Being overwhelmed by grief he was blessed with a dream 
“ wherein it was revealed to him that the God would shortly reappear 
“under anew Avatar of the Daru Brahm which would remain for 
“all ages. Soon after this the Raja was informed that a Daru or 
“log of the nim Tree was floating into Pooree ; adorned with the 
“conch shell, mace, lotus, and discus, several emblems of Vishnu. 
“ Transported with joy the pious prince ran to the sea shore, embraced 
“the sacred log, which he was satisfied from the above symptoms must 
“be areal form of Vishnu, and proceeded to deposit it with great 
“ ceremony in a consecrated enclosure: He then obtained the aid of 
the great architect of Gods, to arrange the image in its proper form. 
“ At the first blow of the sacred axe ofthe Hindu Vulcan, the log 
“ split of itself into the fourfold image or Chatur Murti. A little 
“ colouring only was necessary to complete them, and they then became 
“ recognized as Shri Krishna or Jagann&th distinguished by its black 
“hue, Baldeo, a formmof Siva, of a white colour, (this is Balbudra) 
“ Subhadré, the sister of these brothers, of the colour of saffron, and 
“a round staff or pillar with the chakra (discus) impressed on either 
é< end. 7 

The two accounts resemble each other in many particulars ; but 
the latter one of the floating log is probably the correct one. The 
cars commonly seen in Bengal do not resemble the real one ; in- 
asmuch as they are painted and carved all over, and are used 
year after year, while at Pdri new cars are made annually, and 
they are neither carved nor painted. The article closes with a 
vivid description of the misery and sufferings undergone by the 
pilgrims, who come from a long distance ; their stock of money 
comes to an end; they can get nohelp, and a great many sicken 
and die on the road. = 

There are probably few points on which the vast majority of 
Englishmen, with the exception of those who go to India, are so 
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little informed as the doctrines and practice of the Muhammadan 
religion. The very name of Muhammad, in its corrupted form 
Mahound, was long considered in England as only slightly euphe- 
mistic for the devil ; and his followers are supposed to be supersti- 
tious infidels. And yet their creed and tenets are founded to a great 
extent on the Jewish Law; and their customsare similar. For 
instance, when a Musalman prays, he takes his shoes from off his 
feet, and bows himself with his face to the ground, as we read 
of Moses doing. There is a very interesting article comparing 
the systems of Moses, Manu, and Muhammad, the three great 
law-givers of the East. Each code has a large element of religious 
observances intermixed with secular laws. The germ of each is 
the belief in one omnipotent God. That the Hindds should have 
degenerated into such an extravagant polytheism as they did, is a 
matter of wonder; but the phenomenon, when looked into closely, 
is very similar to the falling away of the Israelites to the wor- 
ship of Baal and Moloch and the host of heaven. The Br&hmans 
as a tribe set apart for the priesthood are exactly analogous to 
the Levites. Like them “they were made the hereditary conser- 
vators and expositors of the law; they were like them exempted 
from secular labours, and consecrated to letters ; and they derived 
from the sacrificial rites a portion of their revenue ; besides that 
they had separate habitations provided for them, and special 
sources of maintenance.” Caste was not unknown among the Jews ; 
but it was not carried to nearly such an extent as with the Hindas. 
This may be accounted for by the advanced state of civilisation 
of the Hind4&s at the time of Manu’s Code ; while the Jews under 
Moses were only shepherds and husbandmen. | 

We confidently hope that the series of which this volume is the 
inauguration, will be continued, and soon. ‘There are many very 
interesting as well as instructive articles; and the books from 
which the selections are made have become so scarce as to be 
unatttainable to the general reader; while the selections, 
varied as they are, deal with subjects in which all classes of 
readers may find both entertainment and information. de: ty 


Twelfth Night. Being No. I. of THE CHAMELEON, an Anglo- 
Indian periodical of light literature. Edited by Phil Robin- 
son. Allahabad. 1872. 


en IS initial number represents a- fairly promising attempt to 
meet an acknowledged want amongst Anglo-Indians—a 


magazine which shall be at once light and amusing in its style, and 
yet (Arabian bird ?) essentially Indian. The Editor promises that 
Twelfth Night shall appear again, Chameleon-like, as May-day 
on the first of May; and again four months later as Michaelmas. 


























































He tells’ us that sundry unforeseen circumstances, such as sickness- 
es and furloughs of pledged contributors, have conspired to make the 
first number not quite all that he had hoped ; and every Indian 
editor will be well able, we are sure, tosympathise with Mr. Robin- 
son in his disappointment at an accident which must always be 
recurring in this country. | 

Like most collections of Indian papers, the Chameleon is very 
uneven in quality. The editor himself is already favourably 
known to most of us from the particularly agreeable and amusing 
trifles which he has frequently contributed to the Pioneer under 
the name of The Ronin, and which, collected under the title of 
Nugee Indice, were reviewed in these pages last January. We 
have no hesitation in saying thatif all the papers in Twelfth 
Nicht were equal in merit to those of Mr. Robinson, it would com- 
pare not unfavourably with the best London Monthlies. But it 
must be confessed that the impression created by the first article, 
From Allahabad to Nynee Tal, whichis in Mr. Robinson’s best 
style, is not kept up in the perusal of the other papers. In 
our notice of Nugw Indicw, we ventured to compare The 
Ronin’s writings to those of A,K.H.B. in the Recreations of a 
Country Parson; and the likeness, without a suspicion of 
servile imitation, is, we think, even more striking in this 
article. The characteristic feature of the style is a quiet, 
thoughtful, and withal humorous appreciation of, and interest in, 
common objects and every-day occurrences. Take, for a sample, 
the following description of a night-train stopping at an Jndian 
Station ; the reality of the picture is charming :— 


And now a station comes sliding along towards us, the train goes 
more slowly forward to meet it, the telegraph-posts pass in sober suc- 
cession, the trees assume a vegetable aspect, and we are once more 
among our fellow-beings. There is the station-master with a blue 
paper in his hand ; the guard who, before you have gone a hundred 
miles, you will recognise at each station as an old friend ; the six 
natives who are always going to be left behind, or who think they are ; 
the bhistie offering water to those who don’t want any, but deaf to the 
yells which issue from the darkness where the third-class carriages are 
standing. There is the station Babu, a thin, sharp-faced, under-sized 
being whose explanations drive distracted the sore-footed villager who 
has just tramped in, and wishes to take a ticket to some place at 
which the train does not stop ; and who bustles his wife—she looks 
like a great fly that some greater spider has swathed in web, or like 
the cocoon of some monster tissue-weaving caterpillar—hither and 
thither as if she were a bale of inferior piece-goods. But there is little 
time for delay. The blood of the iron-horse is up, and it is snorting 
to be off; the whistle streams, and the engine as if it had taken 
fright, bolts, leaving the rustic with his chrysalis wife to explain to the 
Babu and to the bhistie the absurdity of rapid motion and the where- 
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abouts of the village whither he had hoped to travel. And so on 
through the dim night. 

A somewhat gushing set of verses by “ Aleph Cheem,” entitled 
Homeward Bound, deseribes the half-regretful, half-hopeful feel- 
ings of an old military officer who is bidding adieu to India for 
ever, after a life of thirty years in the country. The sentiments 
are doting and lachrymose, but are sometimes not devoid of real 
feeling ; and the verses are quite free from the vulgarity which 
disfigured some of the pieces in the same author’s Lays of Lnd. 

A sprightly little drawing-room farce, or proverb, called 
Paddle your own Canoe, turns on the somewhat questionable 
susceptibility of a grass-widow at home, and the mutual jealousies of 
a highly res ble and proper couple (a moral stock-broker and 
a model wife ) with whom she is living. The proverb might be 
acted in about ten minutes, and requires only four actors of ve 
moderate histrionic capacity ; we have no doubt it will be found 
useful as an interlude or an after-piece in many Indian drawing- 
room theatres, ' 

Three or four Nuge Indice are reprinted from the Pioneer 
“by request.” Doubtless the most urgent request came from 
the printer. But we do not wish to be impertinently in- 
quisitive ; from whomsover the request came, we are glad 
that it was made, for the pieces chosen for reprinting are capi- 
tal, and will bear reading a second time. Amongst the other 
articles we may notice some anecdotes of murder, told by “ Paul 
Benison ” under the title of Foul Play in the Jungles, to illustrate 
the amiable qualities of the “ mild Gentoo ; ” a somewhat horrible 
story called Hatchet-heads of the Copper Age, in which Mr. Robin- 
son does not do himself justice ; and several pieces of more or less 
indifferent poetry. 

Matheran Hill: Its People, Plants, and Animals. By J. Y. 

Smith, M.D., Bombay Medical Staff. Edinburgh: Maclachlan 

and Stewart. 187). 


N this little volume Dr. Smith has furnished the visitors of 
Matheran Hill with a very valuable and convenient little 
guide-book to most of the objects of scientific and general interest 
to be found there. Matheran is chiefly known to the inhabi- 
tants of “ Duckland” as being a very convenient and pleasant 
retreat to which they may escape, for a day or a week or a month, 
from the monotony of the office and the vapour-bath condition 
of the climate in Bombay. Every one who has been there must 
have a delightful recollection of the romantic winding roads, of 


careering along them on the backs of tatoos, of visiting the 
various “ points ” from which magnificent views are to be obtained 
of the neighbouring plains and gh&ts, and, generally speaking, 
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of enjoying that oftwm ewm (or rather sine) dignitate, that feeling, 
Saleen ‘fer hard work, of having nothing to do, and plenty of 
time and a very pleasant place to do it in. 

Those who frequent this delightful hill ise will find an 
additional source of enjoyment by taking with them a copy of 
Dr. Smith’s work. In it the most prominent obj-cts of scientific 
interest are described in a popular and interesting manner. We 
cannot criticise the work in detail, but the following may be 
taken as a specimen :— 

“Three tribes, differing in their mode of life, and more or less 
in physical conformation and language, are met with on and 
around Matheran. They are called Dhangurs, Thékurs, and 
Katkaris. Their number is not known with any precision ; but in 
the order named, they are roughly estimated as bearing the relative 
proportion of fifteen, fifty, and thirty-five in a hundred. The 
first are known to be scattered over the neighbouring country as 
far as Maoli to the north, and towards Sholépur and Satara on 
the east and south, and they are believed to inhabit hilly regions 
at much greater distances; the second extend towards Nasik 
in one direction, and southwards by Oomburkhind ; while the 
third abound in most parts of the Tanna Collectorate, and on the 
ghats, where belts of the Khair tree grow.” The description 
which follows of the habits and character of these tribes is very 
interesting. 

The third and fourth chapters, which are much the longest, are 
occupied with an account of the flora and fauna of the hill. 
These chapters will be highly interesting to readers who are or 
wish to be more or less acquainted with natural history. And if 
any one wishes really to enjoy a week or month at Matheran, we 
cannot do better t recommend him to obtain a copy of this 
book, and make himself acquainted by careful observation with 
all the species which are described in it. 





Ruins of the Nélanda - Monasteries at Burgéon, Sub-division 
Bihér, Zillah Patna. By A. M. Broadley, Esq., Assistant Ma- 
gistrate and Collector, Patna. Calcutta: Bengal Secretariat 
Press, 1872, 


B Bice little pamphlet is the record of the execution and results 

of a most successful excavation amongst the ruins of Bihér, 
conducted by Mr. Broadley, apparently at his own cost, and under 
his sole direction. The enterprise, involving as it did the employ- 
ment of no less than a thousand labourers, must have been one of 
considerable expense-; and its issue reflects the highest credit on 
the archeological zeal and-ability of its projector. Only those who 
have been engaged in such excavations can fully appreciate the 
care and nicety which are required, in working with a large num- 
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ber of ignorant and careless workmen, in order fully to reap the 
scientific harvest of the results ; and Mr. Broadley’s book shows us 
that his diligence in this respect has been equal to his public spi- 
rited industry. We trust that he will no longer be left unaided in 
these important investigations. The excavation of the whole of 
the Burgéon topes and ruins would doubtless add largely to our 
scanty knowledge of the early history of Bengal, and might throw 
floods of light on the art and skill of that obscure but most inter- 
esting period of Indian history, the later Buddhist times, Mr, 
Broadley expresses a hope that at some future day he may be in a 
position to undertake the exploration, not only of these ruins, but 
also of those of Chandimau, Jowaffar, Jagdispur, Tillareh, Hurgdon, 
Tetréwan, Ghosréwan, and Réjgir. We cordially echo this hope, 
which we are sure will be joined in by the whole antiquarian world 
of India. What the exploration of Burgéon may do for the later 
history of Buddhism, that may be fairly expected to be done 
for the earlier history by the investigation of the remains at 


Réjgir. é 
he Village of Burgdéon lies exactly six miles south-west of 
Bihér, and seven miles north-east of Rajgir. Of this site Mr. 
Broadley says :— 

By its position, by the comparison of distances, and by the aid of 
inscriptions, Burgéon has been identified beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt, with that Vih4ra-grém on the outskirts of 
which, more than a thousand years ago, flourished the great Nalanda mo- 
nastery, the most magnificent and the most celebrated seat of Buddhist 
learning in the world. When the caves and temples of Rajgir were 
abandoned to the ravages of decay, and when the followers of Tathagata 
forsook the mountain dwellings of their great teacher, the monastery 
of Nélanda arose in all its splendour on the banks of the lakes of Bur- 
gion. Successive monarchs vied in its embellishment ; lofty pagodas 
were raised in all directions; halls of disputation and _ schools 
of instruction were built between them ; shrines, temples, and topes 
were constructed on the side of every tank, and encircled the base 
of every tower; and around the whole mass of religious edifices 
were grouped the four-storied dwellings of the preachers and teachers 
of Buddhism. ” 

Mr. Broadley proceeds to tell us what is known of Burgdéon from 
the writings of the two great Chinese Buddhist pilgrims—Fah-hian, 
who visited itin 415 A.D., and Hiouen Thsang who came in 637 
A.D. During the two centuries that intervened between these 
visits the gorgeous monastery appears to have arisen ; for Hiouen 
Thsang describes it in all its splendour, whilst Fah-hian only speaks 
of a lofty tower commemorating the nirvéna of Sariputra. The 
description of the later pilgrim is very detailed. Amongst other 
points, he mentions the fact that a certain king surrounded all the 
monasteries witha brick wall, andso brought them all into one 
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enclosuré ; that he erected a lofty entrance gate ; that he opened 
separate halls for disputation, and divided the open space between 
the monasteries into eight courts. This open space has been laid 
bare by Mr. Broadley ; and itis most interesting to read that he 
has succeeded in distinctly tracing the eight courts referred to by 
Hiouen Thsang. 

The site is now covered with a large number of mounds, some 
of enormous size ; the largest and most important being sixty feet 
in height, and more than a thousand feetin circumference. It is 
this mound which has been the especial object of Mr. Broadley’s 
attention, and from which he has obtained the highly important 
antiquarian treasures here described. The mound concealed a 
magnificent temple, which has now been disentombed ; together 
with a vast mass of sculptured figures and relievos, inscribed slabs, 
and other relics of its past greatness. For a detailed description 
of the discoveries, including no less than seventy-one most inter- 
esting figures and inscriptions, we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Broadley’s pamphlet. An appendix contains a facsimile of the 
most important inscription—that on the door of the excavated 
temple, together with a translation and notes by Baba Rajendra 
Lal Mitra. This inscription is of the highest antiquarian and 
historical value ; for it promises to give us a starting-point for the 
chronology of the age of the Pala dynasty of Bengal, a period 
whose history has hitherto been involved in the utmost obscurity. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Broadley on the success which has 
attended this, we presume his first exploration, We shall look with 
interest for the resultsof similar further searches ; and we sin- 
cerely trust his laudable example will be largely followed by 
other district officers, who frequently have better opportunities 
than can fall to the lot of others, for prosecuting such enquiries, 
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